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Announcement 

N  placing  this  unpretentious  little 
magazine  upon  the  market  the 
publishers  are  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  make  it  as  distinctly 
Canadian  as  possible  ;  the  real- 
ization of  this  idea  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  support  accorded  it  by  the 
Canadian  Public.  Meanwhile  our  inten- 
tions are  : 

To  give  preference  to  Canadian  writers,  provided 
the  stories  submitted  by  them  are  equally  as  meretorious 
as  those  received  from  foreigners. 

To  use  every  effort  to  encourage  the  art  of  short 
story-writing  among  Canadians. 

To  accept  no  adv^crtisements  which  do  not  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Public. 
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Each  story  must  contain  from  1,000  to  3,000  words. 
Stories  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Manuscripts  must  be  sent  flat  or  folded,  not  rolled. 
If  possible  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten. 

Write  correct  name  and  address  on  the  first  page  of  each  manuscript. 
Those  who  desire  their  manuscripts  returned  must  enclose  the  necessary 
postage. 


Address:   Short  Story  Competition, 

The    Ragg   Publishing  Company,  Limited, 
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THE     BLUE    JAY"  has    a   guaranteed 
circulation    of   not    less    than    10,000    • 
copies  a  month. 

Our  circulation  is  a  paid  circulation. 

"The  Blue  Jay"  is  sold  in  Canada  and 
the  British  Isles,  thus  enabling  advertisers  to 
avoid  the  go^  loss  which  they  undergo  when 
advertising  in  American  magazines. 

We  only  accept  advertisements  relating  to 
Canadian  and  British  enterprises. 

Our  advertising  rates  are  moderate  and  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application,  together 
with  a  statement  from  the  post  office  giving 
the  number  of  magazines   mailed  each  month. 

We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  each  month  to 
the  reader  who  first  discovers  the  purposely 
arranged  typographical  error  (see  prize  offer 
page  3)  in  some  one  advertisement  —  this 
assures  every  line  of  your  advertisement  being 
read. 
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person  who  discovers  the  word 
which  has  been  purposely  mis- 
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The  one  whose  answer  is  first  received  will 
be   awarded  the  $5.00. 

Do  not  write  us  a  letter,   simply  fill   in   the 
coupon  below   and  mail  it  to  us. 
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HAT  to  do  in  a  case  of  appendicitis  is  an  all-important  ques- 
tion to-day.     But  what  is  still  more  important  is   to  know 

HO\V  TO  PREVENT 

THIS  DREAD  DISEASE. 

Four  days  before  he  performed  his  famous  operation  on  the  King, 
Sir  Frederick  Treves  gave  a  paper  before  a  London  Medical  Society  on 
the  subject  of  appendicitis. 

The  learned  doc  or  discouraged  the  popular  idea  that  this  disease  is 
due  to  the  lodgment  of  seeds,  etc.,  in  the  appendix. 

He  states  that  the  chief  cause  is — indiscretion  in  matters  of  diet. 

Appendicitis  may,  of  course,  occur  when  least  expected,  but  those 
most  subject  to  it  are — commercial  travellers,  professional  men,  business 
men,  and  all  who  do  not  take  sufficient  time  to  thoroughly  masticate 
their  food. 

Eating  too  rapidly,  or  a  weak  stomach  are  the  principal  causes  of 
this  disease. 

A  daily  use  of 


is  the  best  way  to  minimize  the  danger  of  contracting  appendicitis. 

It  is  very  easy  to  take — simply  spread  on  bread  and  butter  or 
sprinkle  over  any  kind  of  food. 

CASUMEN— the  nutriment  of  milk — was  discovered  by  an  English- 
man who  realized  the  necessity  for  placing  upon  the  market  an  article 
which  would  prove  invaluable  in  all  cases  of 

INDIGESTION,       DYSPEPSIA,       DIABETES. 

CASUMEN  cures  when  medicine  fails. 

Procurable  at  all  drug  stores,  price  25c.,  50c.  and  $1.00  Pack- 
age, or  direct  from 

THE  H.  W.  SMITH  CO., 

MAGARA  FALLS,  < A.\A1»A. 


Please  mention  Thb  Blue  Jav  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Even    Unto   DeatH. 

BY    JACK    LONDON 
Author  of  "  The  Call  of  the  Wild:' 


T  might  have  been    due    to  mere  coincidence,  it  might 

IT  have  been  because  there  are  undreamed-of  bonds  be- 

*  tween  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  it  might  have  been 

that  Bat  Morganston  felt  a  blind  consciousness  of  the 

future,  when  he  turned  suddenly  to  Frona  Payne  and 

asked,  "  Even  unto  death  ?" 

Frona  Payne  was  startled  for  the  moment.      Her 

shallow  nature  would  not  permit  her  to  understand  the 

strength  of  a  strong  man's  love ;  such  things  had  no 

place  in  her  fickle  standard.     Yet  she   knew  men  well 

enough  to  repress  her  inclination  to  smile ;  so  she  looked  up  at  him 

with  her  serious    child's    eyes,    placing  a  hand    on  each  brawny 

shoulder,  and  answ^ered,  "  Even  unto  death,  Bat,  dear." 

And  as  he  crushed  her  to  him,  half-doubting,  he  passionately 
cried,  ''  If  it  should  happen  so,  even  in  death  I  shall  claim  you, 
and  no  mortal  man  shall  come  between !" 

"  How  absurd,"  she  thought  as  she  freed  herself  and  watched 
him  untangling  his  dogs.  And  a  handsome  fellow  he  was  as  he 
waded  among  the  fierce  brutes,  pulling  here  and  shoving  there, 
cuffing  right  and  left  and  dragging  them  over  and  under  the  f I'ozen 
traces  till  the  team  stood  clear.     Kipped  by  the  intense  cold  to  a 
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tender  pink,  his  smooth-shaven  face  told  a  plain  tale  of  strength 
and  indomitability.  His  hair,  falling  about  his  shoulders  in  thick 
masses  of  silky  bro'^vn,  v^as  probably  more  responsible  for  winning 
the  vroman's  fleeting  affections  than  all  the  rest  of  him  put  together. 
Yet  vs^hen  men  ran  their  eyes  up  and  down  his  six  foot  two  of  brav^n, 
they  declared  him  a  man,  from  his  beaded  moccasins  to  the  crown 
of  his  wolf-skin  cap.     But  then,  they  were  men. 

She  kissed  him  one,  twice,  and  yet  a  third  time,  in  her  shy 
trusting  way ;  then  he  broke  out  the  sled  with  the  gee-pole, 
''  mushed-up  "  the  dogs  as  only  a  dog-driver  can,  and  swung  do^^m 
the  hill  to  the  main  river  trail.  The  meridian  sun,  shouldering 
over  the  snowy  summits  to  the  south,  turned  the  tiny  frost-particles 
to  scintillating  gems,  and  through  this  dazzling  gossamer  Bat 
Morganston  disappeared  on  his  journey  down  the  Yukon  to  Forty 
Mile,  Down  there  he  was  accounted  a  King,  in  virtue  of  the  rich 
dirt  which  was  his  after  the  dreary  years  he  had  spent  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Dawson  had  no  claims  upon  him.  He 
did  not  own  a  foot  of  gravel  in  the  district,  nor  was  smitten  with 
its  inhabitants, — the  checha-quas  that  had  rushed  in  like  jackals 
and  spoiled  the  good  old  times  when  men  were  men  and  every  man 
a  brother.  In  fact,  the  only  reason  for  his  presence,  and  a  most 
unstable  one  at  that,  was  Frona.  He  had  harnessed  his  dogs  and 
run  up  on  the  ice  to  renew  the  pledges  of  the  previous  summer, 
and  to  plead  for  an  early  date.  Well,  they  were  to  be  married  in 
June,  and  he  was  returning  to  the  management  of  his  mines  Avith 
a  light  heart.  June ! — the  clean-up  promised  to  be  rich ;  he  would 
sell  out;  and  then,  the  States,  Paris,  the  world!  Of  course  he 
doubted — most  men  do  when  they  leave  a  pretty  woman  behind — 
but  ere  he  had  reached  Forty  Mile  he  no  longer  mistrusted,  and 
by  the  time  he  froze  his  lungs  on  a  moose-hunt  and  died  a  month 
later,  he  had  attained  a  state  of  blissful  optimism. 

Frona  waved  him  good-bye,  and  also  with  a  light  heart,  turned 
back  to  her  father's  cabin ;  but  then,  she  had  no  doubts  at  all.  They 
were  to  be  married  in  June.  That  was  all  settled.  And  it  was  no 
unpleasant  prospect.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  thought  she  would  rather 
like  it.  Men  thought  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  it  was  a  match  not 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Besides,  he  was  rich.  People  who  should  know, 
said  he  could  at  any  time  clean  up  half  a  million,,  and  if  his  Ameri- 
can Creek  interests    turned    out    anvwhere  near  as  reported,  he 
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would  be  a  second  MacDonald.  Now  this  meant  a  great  deal,  for 
MacDonald  was  the  richest  miner  in  the  North,  and  the  most  con- 
servative guessers  varied  by  several  millions  in  the  appraisement 

of  his  wealth. 

*     *     *     * 

Now  be  it  known  that  the  sin  Frona  Payne  committed  was  a 
sin  of  deed,  not  fact.  There  were  no  mail-teams  between  Forty 
Mile  and  Dawson,  and  as  Bat  Morganston's  mines  were  still  a 
hundred  miles  into  the  frozen  wilderness  from  Forty  Mile,  no  news 
of  his  death  came  up  the  river.  And  since  he  had  agreed  to  write 
only  on  the  highly  improbable  contingency  of  a  stray  traveller  pass- 
ing his  diggings,  she  thought  nothing  of  his  silence.  To  all  intents, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  he  was  alive?  So  the  sin  she  com- 
mitted was  of  a  verity  a  sin  of  deed. 

By  no  method  may  a  woman's  soul  be  analyzed,  by  no  scales 
may  a  woman's  motive  be  weighed ;  so  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
Frona  Payne  giving  her  heart  and  hand  to  Jack  Crellin  within 
three  months  of  her  farewell  to  Bat  Morganston.  True,  Jack 
Crellin  was  a  Circle  City  King,  possessed  of  some  of  the  choicest 
Birch  Creek  claims ;  but  the  men  who  had  made  the  country  did 
not  rate  him  highly,  and  his  only  admirers  were  to  be  found  among 
the  sycophantic  tenderfeet  who  generously  helped  him  scatter  his 
yellow  dust.  Perhaps  it  was  the  way  he  had  about  him,  and  per- 
haps it  was  the  impulsive  affinity  of  two  shallow  souls ;  but  be  it 
what  it  may,,  they  agreed  to  marry  each  other  in  June,  and  to 
journey  on  down  to  Circle  City  and  set  up  housiskeeping  after  the- 
primitive  manner  of  the  Northland. 

The  Yukon  broke  early,  and  soon  after  that  important  event^ 
the  river  steamer,  Cassiar,  captained  by  her  brother,  was  scheduled 
to  sail.  The  Cassiar  had  the  mingled  honor  and  misfortune  to  be 
both  the  treasure-ship  and  the  hospital-ship  of  the  year.  In  her 
strong-boxes  she  carried  five  millions  of  gold,  in  her  state-rooms 
ten  score  of  crippled  and  diseased.  And  there  were  also  Lower 
Country  traders  and  Kings,  returning  from  their  winter  labors 
or  pleasures  at  Dawson.  Among  these,^ — a  little  anticipation  of  the 
event, — were  listed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Crellin.  But  when  the  sick 
and  heart-weary  lifted  their  voices  to  heaven  at  the  cruel  delay, 
and  the  gold-shippers  waxed  clamorous,  the  Cassiar  \as  forced  to 
sail  before  her  time,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Crellin  were  yet  man 
and  maid. 
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"  Xever  mind,  Frona/'  her  brother  said :  "  come  aboard  and 
ril  take  charge  of  you.  Father  Mahan  takes  passage  at  Forty 
Mile,  and  you'll  be  snugly  one  before  we  sav  good-bve  at  Circle 
City." 

Plimsol  marks,  boiler  insjiectors,  and  protesting  boards  of 
underwriters,  not  yet  having  i^enetrated  the  dismal  dominions  of 
the  I^orth,  the  Cassiar  cast  off  her  lines,  with  passengers,  freight, 
and  chattels  packed  like  badly  assorted  sardines.  Wolf-dogs,  whose 
work  began  and  ceased  with  the  snow,  and  who  grew  high-stom- 
ached with  summer  idleness,  rioted  over  the  steamer  from  stern 
to  stern  or  killed  each  other  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Stalwart 
Stick  Indians  of  the  Upper  River  regions,,  lightened  their  heavy 
money  pouches  in  brave  endeavors  to  best  the  white  man  at  his 
games  of  chance,  or  outraged  their  vitals  with  the  whisky  he  sold 
at  thirty  dollars  the  bottle.  There  were  squat  Mongolia  featured 
Malemute  and  Innuit  wanderers  from  the  Great  Delta  two  thou- 
sand miles  away;  not  among  the  whites  was  the  jangle  of  nation- 
alities less  pronounced.  The  nations  of  the  world  had  sent  their 
sons  to  the  TsTorth,,  and  the  tongues  they  spoke  were  manv.  In 
short,  the  brother  of  Frona  Payne  commanded  a  floating  Babel, 
commanded  and  guided  it  unerringly  through  an  unchartered  wild- 
erness upon  the  breast  of  a  howling  flood — for  the  mighty  Yukon 
had  raised  its  sullen  voice  and  roared  its  anger  from  moui: tain- 
rim  to  mountain-rim.  ISTine  months  of  snow  was  passing  between 
its  banks  in  as  many  days,  and  the  journey  to  the  sea  was  long. 

At  Forty  Mile  more  passengers  and  freight  were  crowded 
aboard.  Among  the  pilgrims  was  Father  Mahan,  and  in  the  bag- 
gage was  an  unpainted  pine  box,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  con- 
ventional last  tenement  of  man.  The  rush  of  life  has  little  heed 
for  death,  so  this  box  was  piled  precariously  upon  a  j^yramid  of 
freight  on  the  Cassiar  s  deck.  But  Bat  Morganston,  having  lain 
till  the  moment  of  shipment  in  a  comfortable  ice-cave,  did  not 
care.  There  were  no  mourners,  save  a  huge  wolf-dog,  to  whom 
the  taste  of  his  master's  lash  was  still  sweet.  He  crept  aboard 
unnoticed,  and  ere  the  lines  were  cast  off  had  taken  up  his  accus- 
tomed vigil  on  the  heap  of  freight  by  his  master's  side.  He  was 
such  a  vicious  brute,  and  had  such  a  fearful  way  of  baring  his 
fangs,  that  the  other  canine  passsengers  gave  him  a  wide  berth, 
choosing  to  leave  him  alone  with  his  dead. 
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The  cabins  were  crowded  with  the  sick,  so  the  marriage  began 
on  the  stifling-  deck.  It  was  near  midnight,  but  the  sun  reddisked 
and  somber,  slanted  its  oblique  rays  from  just  above  the  northern 
sky-lme.  Frona  Pavne  and  Jack  Crellin  stood  side  by  side 
Father  Manhan  began  the  service.  From  aft  came  the  sound  of 
scuffling  among  half  a  dozen  drunken  gamblers;  but  in  the  main, 
the  human  cargo  had  crowded  about  the  centre  of  interest.  And 
also  the  dogs. 

Still,  all  would  have  been  well,  had  not  a  Labrador  dog  sought 
a  coign  of  vantage  among  the  freight.  He  had  travelled  c^ountless 
journeys,  was  a  veteran  of  a  dozen  famines  and  a  thousand  fights, 
and  knew  not  fear.  The  truculent  front  of  the  dog  which  guarded 
the  pine  box,  interested  him.  He  drew  in,  his  naked  fangs  shin- 
ing like  jeweled  ivory.  They  closed  with  snap  and  snarl,  the 
carelessly  piled  freight  tottering  beneath  them. 

At  this  moment  Father  Mahan  blessed  the  two  which  were 
noNv^one;  and  Jack  Crellin  solemnly  added,  ''Even  unto  death. '^ 
"  Even  unto  death,"  Frona  Payne  repeated,  and  her  mind 
leaped  back  to  the  other  man  who  had  spoken  those  words.  For 
the  instant  she  felt  genuine  sorroAv  and  remorse  for  what  she  had 
done.  And  at  that  instant  the  two  dogs  shut  their  jaws  in  the 
death-grip,  and  the  long  pine  box  poised  on  the  edge  of  its  pyramid. 
Her  husband  jerked  her  from  beneath  as  it  fell,  end  on.  There 
was  a  crash  and  splintering  ;  the  cover  fell  away  ;  and  Bat  Mor- 
ganston,,  on  his  feet,  erect,  just  as  in  life,  with  the  sun  glinting  on 
his  silky  brown  locks,  swept  forward. 

Tt  happened  very  quickly.  Some  say  that  his  lips  parted  in  a 
fearful  smile,  that  he  flung  his  arms  about  Frona  Payne  and  held 
her  till  they  fell  together  to  the  deck.  This  would  seem  impossi- 
ble, seeing  that  the  man  was  dead;  but  there  are  those  who  swear 
that  these  tilings  were  done.  However,  Frona  Pavne  shrieked 
terribly  as  they  drew  her  from  beneath  the  body  of  her  jilted  lover, 
nor  did  her  shrieking  cease  till  land  was  made  at  Circle  City! 
And  Bat  Morganston's  words  were  true  for  to-dav,  if  one  should 
care  to  journey  over  to  the  hills  which  lie  beyond  Circle  City,  he 
will  see,  side  by  side,  a  cabin  and  a  grave.  '  In  the  one  dwells 
Frona  Payne;  in  the  other.  Bat  Morganston.  Thev  are  waitin^^^ 
for  each  other  till  their  fetters  shall  fall  away  and  the  Trump  of 
Doom  break  the  silence  of  the  j^orth. 


TKe  "Wido"w*s  One-Horned  Cow.^ 

BY    M.    QUAD. 

HEIN^  Farmer  Watkins,  widower,  sold  his  farm  on  the 

W        Four-Mile  Road  and  bought    one  over  on  the  county 
line  alongside  of  that  of  the  Widow  Hopper,  his  old 
and  new  neighbors  looked  for  trouble.     Farmer  Wat- 
kins,  who  was  ihore  familiarly  known  as  Uncle  Jim, 
was  a  quick-tempered  man  and  always  watching  out 
that  no  one  stepped  on  his  coat-tails,  and  the  Widow 
Hopper  was  a  red-headed  woman  who  had  rights  and 
was  ready  to  fight  for  them.     As  soon  as  Uncle  Jim 
got  settled  in  his  new  home  he  greased  his  boots  and 
put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  went  .over  to  see  the  widow.     He  was  hos- 
pitably received.     He  rather  liked  the  looks  of  the  woman  and  she 
favorably  impressed  with  him. 

"  I  want  to  be  neighbors  and  friends,'  he  said.  "  Um  willing 
to  lend  ploughs  and  drags  and  rakes  and  hoes,  and  we  shan't  have 
no  trouble  over  line-fences  or  jumping  steers.  I'm  a  peaceful 
man,  and  I  want  to  be  at  peace.  If  my  hens  bother  you  you  shoo 
'em  home,  and  if  your's  bother  me  I'll  shoo  'em  back.  If  you'll 
make  soft  soap  for  me  I'll  make  cider  vinegar  for  you.  and  I  guess 
things  will  go  on  all  right." 

The  widow  replied  to  the  effect  that  she  was  patient  and  long- 
suffering,  and  only  too  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  everybody  in 
Huckleberry  County,  and  the  two  parted  with  the  very  best  opinion 
of  each  other.  That  opinion  held  for  a  week.  Then  Uncle  Jim 
got  up  one  morning  to  find  one  of  the  widow's  cows  in  his  corn- 
field. It  was  a  one-horned  cow  and  a  jumper.  She  had  sailed 
over  a  six-rail  fence  to  get  to  the  corn.  There  was  some  swearing 
as  she  was  driven  out,  but  Uncle  Jim  held  on  to  himself  better 
than  could  have  been  expected.  Three  mornings  later,  the  one- 
horned  cow  was  back  again.  This  time  the  swearing  was  louder, 
and  the  words  were  longer,  and  Uncle  Jim  threw  stones,  but  he 
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cooled  off  without  any  damage  being  done.  Two  nights  passed, 
and  then  the  rising  sun  shone  on  the  body  of  the  widow's  cow 
again.  She  wasn't  in  the  widow's  barnyard,  where  she  belonged, 
but  in  the  widower's  corn-field,  where  she  had  eaten  her  full  for 
the  third  time. 

"  is  ow,  by  the  great  gum  canoe,  but  I'll  have  her  life !''  shouted 
TJnele  Jim,  as  he  observed  the  intruder ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
arm  himself  with  a  stake  he  was  after  her. 

There  are  one-horned  cows  who  will  stand  still  and  take  a 
pounding  with  meekness  and  humility,  but  this  was  not  one  of 
them.  She  went  galloping  up  and  down  and  across  until  she  ha<] 
trampled  down  an  acre  of  cornstalks  and  got  TJncle  Jim's  dander 
up  to  the  shot-gun  point,  and  then  she  sailed  over  the  fence  and 
took  her  way  homewards.  Breakfast  was  ready,  but  Uncle  Jim 
didn't  wait  to  eat  a  mouthful.  He  headed  for  the  Widov7  Hooper's 
house,  eighty  rods  down  the  road,  and  he  had  a  lecture  on  one- 
horned  cows  all  ready  to  deliver.  As  if  enough  had  not  hap- 
pened to  raise  steam  to  the  danger  point,  he  arrived  just  as  the 
widow  was  driving  a  number  of  pigs  out  of  the  yard.  Of  course 
it  happened  that  one  of  the  perverse  animals  took  a  short  cut  and 
dashed  at  Uncle  Jim's  legs  and  tumbled  him  over,  and  when  he 
rose  up  ten  men  couldn't  have  held  him. 

"  You — you  own  a  blamed  old  one-horned  critter  of  a  cow," 
he  shouted,,  as  he  stood  before  the  widow. 
"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"And  she's  jumped  my  fence — and  eaten  up  my  corn-field — 
find  damaged  me  a  hundred  dollars — and — and — and ." 

"  Have  a  drink  of  buttermilk  and  get  your  breath  back !"  said 
the  astonished  widow. 

"  I  won't  do  it.  I  tell  you  your  infernal  old  camel  with  one 
horn  has  knocked  down  all  my  corn,  and  you've  got  to  pay  for  it, 
or  I'll  give  you  a  dozen  lawsuits !  And  when  I  come  here  to  tell 
jou  about  it  what  do  you  do  ?  You  set  a  hog  on  me  and  tumble 
me  into  the  onion  bed." 

"  I  never  set  no  hog  on  you !"  exclaimed  the  widow. 

"  Yes,  you  did,  and  don't  deny  it !  Widow  Hooper,  I'll  knock 
the  other  horn  off  that  cow." 

"  Don't  you  dare  to  !" 

"  I'll  knock  her  head  off !     I'll  have  her  life  if  she  ever  steps 
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on  my  land  again !  I  want  damages  for  that  corn,  and  I  want 
pay  for  being  knocked  down  by  a  scrub  hog." 

When  a  man  begins  to  swing  his  arms  and  talk  in  threatening- 
tones  to  a  red-headed  widow  who  has  been  her  own  l)oss  for  several 
years,  he  is  loading  a  torpedo  to  explode  under  his  own  feet.  It 
wasn't  five  minutes  before  Uncle  Jim  was  being  ''  sassed  back "' 
in  a  way  to  make  his  hair  curl,  and  it  wasn't  ten  before  he  was 
ordered  off  the  place  and  defied  to  do  his  worst.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  quarrel  in  which  half  the  county  was  interested  be- 
fore peace  came.  When  Uncle  Jim  had  had  a  couple  of  hours  in 
which  to  cool  off  he  wished  he  hadn't  done  it,  and  before  dinner 
was  ready  the  Widow  Hooper  was  sorry  she  had  been  so  quick 
with  her  tongue,  but  of  course  neither  one  had  a  thought  of  turning 
back. 

^'  Hanner,"  said  Uncle  Jim  to  his  old  maid  sister,  who  was  his 
housekeeper,  ''  that  red-headed  widow  and  her  infernal  one-horned 
cow  think  they  can  walk  all  over  me  because  I've  got  the  dispo- 
sition of  an  angel,  but  I'll  show  'em,  Hanner — I'll  show  'em  that 
James  Watkins  can't  be  ground  into  the  earth,  as  easy  as  they 
think  for !  I'll  bring  a  lawsuit  for  damages,  to-morrow,  and  I'll 
make  that  woman  think  that  cyclones  and  earthquakes  and  torna- 
does are  after  her!" 

''  Moses,"  the  widow  was  saying  to  her  hired  man  at  about  the 
same  hour,  "  I'm  the  humblest,  peacefullest  woman  in  Huckle- 
berry County,  and  you  know  it,  but  I  can't  stand  everything.  I've 
been  sassed  and  threatened  by  that  man  Watkins,  and  I'll  show 
him  that  he  can't  wipe  his  boots  on  my  apron.  If  he'd  have  come 
here  as  a  neighbor  should  I'd  have  put  a  poke  on  the  cow,  and  I'd 
have  apologized  for  the  hog,  but  now  I'll  never  do  it,  Moses — 
never !    never  !  never  ! 

AVhenever  a  farmer  is  ready  to  sue  his  neighbor  he  can  always 
find  a  lawyer  willing  to  tell  him  that  he  has  a  good  case.  Uncle 
Jim  had  no  trouble  on  that  score,  and  a  suit  was  promptly  begun. 
He  had  hardly  got  back  home  to  tell  Hannah  about  it  when  that 
one-horned  cow  decided  to  pay  him  another  visit.  She  was  tired 
of  corn-stalks,  however,  and  she  took  cabbages  for  a  change.  The 
golden  sun  of  a  summer's  morning  came  up  to  gild  the  remains 
of  what  had  been  fifty  plump  cabbage  heads  as  the  whip-poor-will 
that  sang  the  night  before,  and  Uncle  Jim  jumped  up  and  down 
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on  liis  old  straw  hat  and  was  so  near  the  exploding  point  that  he 
couldn't  get  out  a  word.  The  cow  hadn't  taken  herself  off  as  a 
conscientious  cow  should  after  the  act  of  devastation,  but  lingered 
around  to  hear  opinion  of  her  conduct.  She  got  them  whacked 
into  her  with  pieces  of  broken  fence  rails,  but  though  he  did  his 
very  best,  and  no  man  can  do  more,  Uncle  Jim  couldn't  knock  that 
other  horn  off.  She  carried  home  bumps  and  lumps  and  whacks 
and  bruises,  but  she  also  carried  her  horn. 

There  was  another  lawsuit  which  the  widow  proposed  to  de- 
fend as  promptly  and  vigorously  as  the  first,  and  while  the  law 
was  trying  to  deal  out  justice  to  cows  and  corn-fields  other  inci- 
dents occurred.  One  of  Uncle  Jim's  oxen  trespassed  on  one  of  the 
wido^\''s  fields  and  she  sued  the  owner.  Then  six  of  her  hogs  rooted 
up  six  bushels  of  potatoes,  more  or  less,  for  Uncle  Jim,  and  he 
gave  his  lawyer  a  third  retainer.  The  suit  was  still  a  thing  of  the 
future  when  two  of  his  calves  got  into  the  widow's  garden  and  ate 
up  all  her  gooseberries,  and  she  rode  to  town  and  asked  the  aid  of 
the  law.  The  law  wasn't  sure  whether  calves  fed  on  gooseberries 
or  onions,  but  she  found  a  lawyer  willing  to  make  a  test.  At  this 
stage  of  the  game  there  had  been  enough  lawsuits  started  to  last 
a  reasonable  person  a  year  or  two,  but  that  old  one-horned  cow  had 
further  business  on  hand.  She  went  for  a  moonlight  walk  one 
night  and  fetched  up  among  Uncle  Jim's  squashes  to  mediate.  As 
she  reflected  on  the  dim  past  she  bit  hunks  out  of  the  Hubbards, 
and  next  morning  the  farm  was  almost  squashless.  She  saved  her 
horn  again,  and  her  doings  almost  threw  Uncle  Jim  into  an  epilep- 
tic fit,  and  of  course  his  lawyer  advised  him  to  sue  for  damages. 
■The  summons  had  scarcely  been  served  on  the  widow  when  the 
same  cow  decided  on  making  a  farewell  tour  of  that  portion  of 
Huckleberry  County  known  as  the  Watkins  farm.  She  started 
early  and  she  stayed  late,  and  jumped  every  fence  and  visited 
every  corn-field,  and  success  crowned  her  efforts  in  every  direction, 
even  to  tearing  the  pump  out  of  the  family  well  and  chewing  the 
bedquilts  left  on  the  grass  after  washing.  Uncle  Jim  started  out 
with  a  shot-gTin  to  drop  that  cow  dead  in  her  tracks,  but  the  gun 
wouldn't  go  off.  Then  he  changed  it  for  a  sled-stake  and  did  some 
of  the  fastest  running  of  his  life,  but  the  cow  kept  ahead.  Then  he 
sat  down  and  cussed  and  cried  by  turns,  but  he  couldn't  do  justice 
to  his  feelings.     Even  when  he  figured  on  bringing  a  lawsuit  for 
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$500  damages  and  asking  the  court  to  send  that  cow  to  an  insane 
asylum  he  didn't  feel  sure  it  was  revenge  enough.  To  his  sister's 
surprise  he  threw  dowTi  his  club  and  left  the  one-horned  cow  to 
jump  the  fence  where  she  pleased,  and  he  had  been  sitting  under 
the  old  Bartlett  pear-tree  for  two  long  hours  when  she  went  out  to 
him  and  asked : 

"Jim,  have  you  broke  a  blood  vessel  or  anything?" 

"  jSToap,"  he  briefly  replied. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  start  another  lawsuit  ?" 

"  Dunno." 

She  left  him  there  for  another  hour,  wondering  if  he  meditated 
murder  and  how  many  lives  he  would  demand,  and  then  he  came 
in  of  his  own  accord,  and  passed  up  to  his  room.  When  he  came 
down,  half  an  hour  later,  he  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

"  Jim,  are  you  going  to  town  to  see  the  lawyers  ?"  she  asked 
with  a  sudden  pallor. 

"  Drat  the  lawyer!"  he  replied. 

"  Then  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  see  the  Widow  Hooper." 

"  Don't  do  it,  Jim !     You'll  surely  be  hung  if  you  do !" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't !"  he  muttered  as  he  walked  off. 

The  Widow  Hooper  was  getting  dinner  ready  when  someone 
walked  in  at  the  open  kitchen  door  and  sat  down.  She  had  been 
sticking  a  fork  into  a  piece  of  pork  in  the  pot  to  see  if  it  was  done, 
and  she  held  the  fork  in  her  hand,  and  that  hand  shook  and  trem- 
bled, as  she  gazed  at  Uncle  Jim. 

"  Widow,"  he  began,  "  you  own  a  one-horned  cow  ?" 
,  "Y— yes." 

"  She  won't  keep  away  from  me.  She  won't  let  me  alone. 
She's  bound  to  root  up  my  whole  farm  with  that  one  horn  of  hers."" 

^'W— well?" 

"  I've  sued  you  and  you've  sued  me.  It's  mostly  on  account 
of  that  pesky  cow.  She's  going  to  make  trouble  as  long  as  we  live 
this  way." 

"  But  do  you  expect  me  to  kill  her  ?"  asked  the  widow. 

"  ISTo,  ma'am,  I  don't.  I  expect  you  to  marry  me  and  let  me 
boss  that  cow  and  make  a  decent  critter  of  her.  That's  what  I'm 
here  for — to  ask  you  if  you'll  have  me." 
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"  But,  Mr.  Watkins,  this — this ,"  she  stammered  as  she  sat 

down. 

"  Yes,  it's  sudden,  but  if  I  give  that  cow  one  more  night  I 
shan't  have  as  much  as  a  carrot  left.  I'll  jog  into  town  and  tell 
the  lawyers  to  stop  all  those  suits,  and  I'll  drop  in  as  I  come  back 
for  your  answer."  , 

When  Uncle  Jim  reached  home  at  sundown  his  sister  met  him 
with  looks  of  anxiety  and  asked: 

"  You — you  haven't  murdered  the  widow,  Jim  ?" 

"  Naw !"  he  replied. 

"  But  I  thought — thought ." 

"  I've  been  up  there  putting  a  poke  on  that  infernal  cow  so 
she  can't  jump  any  more,  and  being  as  I  was  about  it  I  put  a  poke 
on  the  widow  at  the  same  time,  and  we're  going  to  be  married  next 
month !'' 


The  Trapper's  Love  Story.* 

BY    FRANK    H.     SWP:ET. 

HAT  vou  say  ?"  and  Raoul  looked  up  sharply  from  the 

Wtrap  he  had  been  scraping  and  cleaning.  But  the 
visitor's  face  was  only  friendly  and  inquiring,  without 
sarcasm  or  impertinence ;  and  the  momentary  gleam 
in  the  trapper's  eyes  died  out.  He  had  grown  to  like 
this  stranger,  and  had  told  him  more  things  concern- 
ing his  past  life  than  he  had  ever  divulged  to  any 
living  man  before.  But  the  last  question  had  cut 
deep. 

For  a  long  time  he  bent  over  the  trap,  his  fingers 
trembling  as  he  scraped  the  rust  from  the  jaws  and  shank. 
All  around  were  evidences  of  speedy  departure,  his  gun 
standing  in  a  corner,  cleaned  ,and  polished  until  the  barrel  shone 
like  a  mirror,  his  blankets,  provisions,  all  the  rest  of  the  traps, 
even  his  moccasins  and.  snowshoes,  packed  and  fastened  into  com- 
pact bundles  for  convenient  carrying.  In  a  wolf  skin  a  few  feet 
away  the  dog  lay  with  his  nose  resting  upon  his  outstretched  paws, 
motionless,  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  watching.  He  under- 
stood, and  was  ready  and  waiting.  Twenty-four  hours,  and  he 
and  the  trapper  would  start  for  their  winter  in  the  far  north, 
where  every  day  was  in  close  companionship  with  life  and  death. 
As  he  saw  the  shadow  come  to  Raoul's  face  and  slowly  fade, 
the  visitor  stepped  forward  impulsively,  placing  his  hand  upon 
tiie  trapper's  shoulder. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Raoul,"  he  said.  "  I  did  not  know — T 
was  merely  interested  in  your  life,  and  spoke  without  thinking. 
You  may  tell  me  something  else." 

"  Xon,  on,  m'sieu ;  I  been  tell  you  'bout  dis.  It  is  not  dat  I 
be  ashame,"  and  Raoul  forced  the  last  vestige  of  shadow,  from  his 
face.  But  he  was  still  grave.  "  It  ain'  ver'  mooch  to  tell,  m'sieu," 
he  went  on,  "  only  jus'  one  little  part  my  life,  an'  it  happen  long, 
long  time  ago,  an'  all  in  two,  t'ree  week.     But  young  peoples  like 
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hear  'bout  dese  t'ings,  an'  dis  be  so  ver'  long  time  by,"  drawing  a 
.hard  breath,  which  he  forced  into  a  mirthless  chuckle,  ''  dat  I  ain't 
min'  tellin'  'bout  him.  You  been  t'ink  it  funny  I  ain'  like  no 
girl,  dat  I  ain'  nev'  be  married,  dat  I  ain'  nev'  make  no  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,"  the  visitor  answered. 
"You  are  a  strong,  handsome  man,  even  though  your  hair  is  turn- 
ing gray  and  you  are  scarred  by  encounters  with  wild  animals  and 
the  elements ;  and  you  are  straightforward  and  tender-hearted  and 
a  gentleman  in  all  your  instincts — just  such  a  person  as  any 
thoughtful  girl  might  love." 

Raoul  shooked  his  head. 

"  T'ank  you,  m'sieu,"  he  said,  ''  but  you  ain'  know  all.  Dat 
t'oughful  girl  been  like  man  who  stay  in  home  an'  fix  up  t'ings 
an'  ain'  nev'  car'  run  roun'.  I  been  like  run  roun'  all  de  time. 
When  I  was  boy  I  run  off  to  be  hunter,  an'  when  I  grow  to  be  man 
I  like  more  as  anyt'ing  to  go  'way  off  in  de  weed  'among  de  big- 
game.  I  be  strong  man,  once,  but  long  time  ago,,  'fore  de  hair- 
turn  ;  I  be  mooch  stronger.  ISTot'in'  ain't  sent  me  so  well  in  dose 
day  as  to  fin'  de  bigges'  an'  Avil'es'  game  in  all  de  place  roun',  an' 
den  seen  which  de  stronges',  him  or  me.  Sometime  I  been  t'row 
de  gun  down  an'  roll  up  de  sleeve,  jus'  to  make  de  wrestle  more 
fair. 

"  But  you  ain'  car'  'bout  all  des,"  his  animation  suddenly  van- 
ishing. "  I  been  goin'  to  tell  'about  de  girl.  Her  fader  came  to 
work  'long  me  on  de  reever,  an'  him  an'  me  be  ver'  good  frien's. 
Folks  say  I  likely  young  man  den,"  simply,  "  ver'  strong  an'  ver' 
han'some.     De  fader  like  me  an'  say  so,  an'  I  t'ink  de  girl  been 

like  me  some.   An'  I "    He  stopped  suddenly,,  raising  his  keen, 

deepset  eyes  to  the  visitor's  face.  "  You  ev'  know  a  girl  dat  was 
an  angel  come  down  to  show  what  Heaven  been  like  ?"  he  asked ; 
"  sweeter  den  anyt'ing  you  ev'  dream  of  in  de  worl'  before,  closer 
in  your  heart  den  life  an'  more  far  off  as  de  stars  ?  You  ev'  know 
her?" 

''  Yes,"  the  visitor  answ^ered,  a  tender,  almost  reverent  look 
coming  into  his  eyes,  ■'  I  know  her." 

"  You  un'erstan'  den,"  Raoul  went  on.  "  Life  ain'  not'in' 
'cept  it  goin'  make  dat  girl  more  happy  an'  better  off.  She  not 
like  any  girl  I  ev'  see  'fore,  an'  dere  plenty  han'some  girl  in  Can- 
ada.    She  be  more  like  some  great  lady  dat  ain'  proud  an'  air' 
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know  she  been  han'some — only  Elise  ain'  educat.  She  one  queen 
drop  drown  in  de  wood  by  mistake  an'  grow  up  'fore  peoples  fin' 
out.  When  I  t'ink  maybe  she  goin'  come  live  long  me  till  we  both 
be  dead,  I  ain'  hardly  know  how  I  breathe,  it  be  so  won'erful. 

"  Den  a  young  man  come  from  Montreal  to  see  'bout  some 
reever  claim,  an'  he  hire  me  to  show  him  how  de  current  run  dis 
way  an'  dat  way  an'  how  far  up  de  spring  water  rise,  an'  den  one 
day  we  go  pas'  de  cabin  an'  he  see  Elise. 

"  Well,  he  feel  'bout  her  jus'  like  me,  an'  ver'  soon  I  see  dat 
Elise  feel  to  M'sieu  de  I'lrme  an'  me  'bout  de  same.  When  I  been 
go  see  her  she  like  me  bes',  'cause  I  ain'  nev'  'fraid  not'in',  an'  go 
down  de  reever  stan'in'  straight  up  on  a  log  like  no  udder  man  ev' 
dar  to;  but  when  M'sieu  de  I'lrme  go  see  her,  den  she  like  him 
bes',  'cause  he  sof  spoke  an'  poleesh  an'  educat.  I  been  see  how 
it  goin'  be  pret'  queeck.  We  ain'  both  know  her  but  two  weeks,  an' 
she  like  both  de  same;  two,  t'ree  moreweeks,  an'  she  goin'  like  jus' 
one  mooch  better,  an'  it  goin'  'pend  on  which  de  bes'  man." 

''  And  you  proved  yourself  to  be  that,  of  course  ?" 

"  I  been  pret'  steedy  nerve  dose  day,"  Raoul  went  on,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  interruption.  "  When  I  start  out  for  t'ing 
I  go  straight  on,  an'  if  it  broke  my  head  I  let  it  been  broke.  I  nev' 
stop  to  count  dat.  When  I  see  how  t'ings  goin'  I  slip  off  in  de 
wood  wher'  I  be  my  myself.  Dat  my  way.  I  ain'  nev'  t'ink  good 
with  peoples  aroun'.  Well,  firs'  I  see  Elise  married  an'  me  lookin' 
out  for  her,  an'  I  know  I  goin'  do  de  ver'  bes'  I  know  how ;  den  I 
see  M'sieu  de  I'lrme  lookin'  out  for  her,  an'  I  know  he  goin'  do  jus' 
de  same.  I  been  watch  him  pret'  close,  an'  know,  he  clean, 
straight  man  who  goin'  do  jes'  what  he  say. 

"  So  dat  ain'  settle  it,  an'  I  go  queeck  to  Montreal,  my  tooth 
set  hard." 

"  To  find  out  something  about  M'sieu  de  I'lrme  ?"  the  visitor 
said. 

Eaoul  nodded.  "  Qui,  m'sieu.  Her  fader  an'  bodder  'bout 
dat.  But  when  a  girl  get  married  she  goin'  'pend  a  might'  long 
time  on  de  man  mos'  likely.  I  been  know  'bout  myself,  an'  I  t'ink 
I  know  'bout  M'sieu  de  I'lrme.  But  I  ain'  goin'  let  Elise  take 
some  reesk,  non.  ^Vhen  I  fin'  out  if  he  been  good  man  as  me,  den 
I  goin'  back  an'  say,  '  Here,  Elise,  you  pick  out  de  one  you  been 
■mos'  happy  long  with." 
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A  slight  grin  twitched  the  corners  of  Kaoul's  mouth. 

''  Seem  like  I  might'  fair/'  he  continued,  "  but  I  feel  jes'  how 
t'ings  comin'  out  all  de  time.  Her  fader  like  me,  and  Elise  t'inlv 
whole  lot  what  her  fader  say,  an'  she  like  me,  too,  some — much  as 
de  udder  man,  I  t'ink.  I  goin'  stan'  close  up  to  him  when  she  look, 
an'  I  ten  inch  taller  an'  fift'  pound  bigger,  an'  my  voice  goin' 
drown  him  all  out.  His  voice  sof  an'  quiet  like,  'cep'  once  in  long 
time  when  his  eyes  flash,  den  it  still  sof  but  cut  like  knife  an'  make 
de  udder  man  jump.  Qui,  I  know  jus'  how  t'ings  corain'  out — till 
I  go  down  to  Montreal.  Den  I  know  jus'  de  same,  only  de  worl' 
been  shif  roun'." 

He  was  silent  so  long  this  time  that  the  visitor  would  have 
reminded  him  of  the  unfinished  narrative,  had  it  been  upon  any 
other  subject.     As  it  was,  he  waited. 

*'•  I  been  'quire  'bout  M'sieu  de  I'lrme,"  Raoul  said  at  length, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  an'  fin'  he  straight,  true  man,  jus'  like  I  t'ink. 
But  more,  I  fin'  he  great  lawyer,  with  big  house  an'  plent'  servant 
an'  t'ings  like  dat.  Any  folk  who  'long  to  him  goin'  have  de  ver' 
bes'  de  worl'  got  to  give.  When  I  fin'  dat  out  I  go  off  in  de  wood 
an'  fight  de  bigges'  fight  dat  man  ev'  live  t'rou.  Den  I  go  buy  trap 
an'  t'ing  an'  start  off  on  de  longes'  an'  mos'  far  off  hunt  I  ev'  take. 
I  been  gone  t'ree  year." 

"  ^Vhat !     And  did  not  go  back  to  Elise  ?" 

"  I  ain'  dar'.  Maybe  she  start  out  to  like  me  bes',  an'  you 
know  what  life  been  as  trapper  wife.  Elise  ain'  meant  for  dat, 
non.     She  made  for  de  best'." 

"  And — forgive  me — haven't  you  ever  seen  her  since  ?" 

''  Non.  I  ain't  nev'  feel  strong  'nough  to  go  to  Montreal  since 
dat  time.  But  I  hear  she  been  'sist  on  goin'  to  school  an'  study  to 
be  like  him,  an'  dey  have  a  great  house,  an'  she  be  like  queen  'mong 
de  peoples.  Dey  have  two  child,  and  de  oldes'  I  been  hear  de  name 
Raoul ! — ! — -"  The  trapper  rose  impatiently  and  strode  to  the 
pack  of  traps,  over  which  he  bent,  ostensibly  trying  to  place  the 
one  he  had  just  cleaned  with  the  others.  The  visitor  glanced 
toward  him,  then  turned  abruptly  and  stole  softly  from  the  cabin. 


A  Honey^moon  Clo\id. 


BY    GEX.    CHARLES    KING. 


HEY  were  having    the  happiest    of  honeymoons — Will 
I  Farrar  of  the  11th    Cavalry    and    his    dainty    bride. 

They  had  been  gone  from  Fort  Frayne  nearly  two 
months  and  had  still  another  before  the  lieutenant  was 
due  for  duty.  They  had  fewer  squabbles  than  the 
most  pessimistic  of  their  kindred  prophesied,  and 
Kitty,  usually  unreasoning  if  not  unreasonable,  had 
come  under  martial  authority  with  unlooked  for  ease. 
The  man  of  all  others,  who  could  least  understand  it 
Avas  her  indulgent  brother,  Jack,  who  time  and  again 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  her  waywardness,  Avho  doted  on  his 
pretty,  imperious,,  impetuous  sister,  and  had  managed  her 
fortune  with  consummate  skill.  '^  Keep  a  steady  rein.  Will,  my 
boy,"  he  cautioned,  "  but  not  a  tight  one.  Give  easily  and  regain 
— gradually."  And  Will,  deeply  in  love  with  his  exquisite  little 
wife  as  she  was  with  him,  wrote  wondrous  tales  of  her  docility. 
'^  The  man  that  could  find  a  flaw  in  Kitty  would  be  a  brute,"  wTOte 
he.  •'  Will's  an  angel — an  arch-angel,"  wrote  she — but  all  this  was 
before  they  got  to  ISTiagara. 

jSTeither  had  ever  been  there  before.  Married  in  June,  far  out 
on  the  Platte,  they  had  sped  to  West  Point  for  the  graduating  ball, 
had  visited  friends  for  the  kindred  along  the  sea  shore,  had  so- 
journed at  Bar  Harbor,  and  sojourneyed  thence  to  Quebec;  had 
tarried  at  Montreal  and  reveled  in  the  Thousand  Isles  and  were 
floating  over  the  broad  bosom  of  Ontario  to  peep  at  Toronto ;  then 
cross  to  Niagara  and,  contrary  to  custom  of  bridal  couples,  ap- 
proach the  great  cataract  from  front  instead  of  rear,  and  toward 
the  end  (rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  bridal  tour.  At  ISTew- 
port  Jack's  parting  warning  was:  "Good  luck,  and  all  bliss  to 
you,  children,  but  if  you  do  get  into  a  scrape  Avire  me — University 
Club."     It  was  big  luck  that  he  thought  of  it. 

The  average  young  West  Pointer  is  as  wise  in  the  Avays  of  the 
Avorld  as  a  child.     Bound  up  in  their  bliss  the  young  couple  had 
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eyes  for  few  beside  each  other  and,  save  when  necessary,  words  for 
none.  Yet  off  Oswego  the  very  delicate  attention  of  a  total  stranger 
impressed  them  both,  and  impressed  them  favorably.  There  had 
been  just  enough  motion  on  the  water  to  cause  the  little  steamer 
to  toss  a  bit  and  Kit  went  white  and  wan  and  wretched  and  Will 
was  in  despair.  "  Try  champagne,"  said  a  steward.  They  did, 
and  the  trial  proved  too  much.  For  hours  the  stranger  had  hovered 
about  them,  unobserved.  iSTow  he  drove  to  the  state  door  and  pres- 
ently came  forth  to  where  Kitty  clung  at  the  rail  in  collapse.  He 
had  a  tiny  silver  cup,  half  filled  with  water.  Into  this  he  poured 
a  white  powder,  and,  gravely  smiling,"  handed  it  to  Will.  "  I  am 
old  as  a  sailor,"  said  he,  "'  may  I  prescribe  for  madame  ?  " 

Whether  it  was  the  magic  of  the  "  Madame  "  or  the  powder 
Kits'  ''  mal  de  mer  "  began  to  mend.  "  Another — in  half  an  hour,' 
said  the  stranger  leaving  cup  and  powders  in  the  bridegroom's 
hands — then  vanished.  Half  an  hour  more,  with  one  more  sip, 
and  so  did  the  sea  sickness  vanish,  and  smiles  and  sunshine 
returned. 

Wasn't  it  lovely  of  him  ?"  said  Kit,  '"'  and  — what  charming 
manners  ! — so  refined — so  reserved,  you  know," 

They  reached  Toronto  without  opportunity  to  return  thanks — 
or  the  silver  cup.  The  stranger  was  so  reserved  he  kept  out  of 
their  way.  In  monogram  were  graven  the  letters  L,  S,  G,  on  the 
polished  surface,  and  the  Purser  told  the  lieutenant  the  traveler's 
name  was  Granville  and  pointed  out  a  stack  of  luggage  plastered 
all  over  with  mementos  of  foreign  hotels.  Farrar  sent  his  card 
and  hoped  he  might  personally  thank  Mr.  Granville.  Mr.  Gran- 
ville begged  to  be  excused,  as  he  was  changing  his  dress  before 
going  ashore,  but  said  they  would  surely  meet  that  evening.  They 
did — at  the  dinner  table  at  the  hotel  and  there  became  very 
friendly.  The  stranger  was  almost  shy — so  reserved  and  retiring 
did  he  prove  to  be,,  yet  gifted  with  wide  information,  and,  as 
Farrar's  champagne  took  hold,  he  blossomed  like  the  rose  and 
proved  a  charming  companion.  He  i^roposed  the  theatre — a  thing 
Kit  loved — and  they  went,  as  his  guests.  Then  Will  spoke  for 
supper  with  Granville  as  theirs,  and  every  minute  he  grew  in  their 
good  graces.  Xot  for  worlds  would  he  have  suggested  he  knew 
they  were  bride  and  groom.  It  was  Kit  who  blushingly  referred 
to  the   fact  of   its  being   their   first    experience  together   on    the 
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water,  barring  the  swift  brief  run  to  Mount  Desert.  Granville 
was  all  grave,  sympathetic  interest.  He  had  a  pet  niece,  a  sister's 
favorite  child,  who  was  to  be  wed  within  the  coming  week — a  Cin- 
cinnati girl.  In  fact  he  had  some  trifles  for  her  in  his  trunks. 
Then  Kittj  was  all  sympathy,  Granville  told  her  name — how  long 
she  had  been  engaged,  how  fiercely  for  over  a  year  his  brother-in- 
law  had  opposed  the  match,  how  poor,  but  how  worthy  was  the 
young  man — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  how  Leonie  (what  a 
lovely  name ! )  had  nearly  cried  her  eyes  out  and  now  was  so  brim- 
ful of  bliss.  Granville's  fine  dark  eyes  moistened — perhaps  that 
was  the  champagne,  as  he  told  how  quietly,  how  sturdily  the  girl 
had  stood  up  for  her  lover,  and  Kit  was  entranced.  The  wedding 
would  come  off  in  a  week  and  Granville  would  hasten  to. Ohio  as 
soon  as  business  with  "  his  correspondents  "  in  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  other  points  was  finished.  Yes,  he  smilingly  admitted,  he  was 
really  a  Canuck — a  transplanted  Englishman. 

Bedtime — and  still  they  lingered,  while  Will  and  Kit  again 
told  Granvillle  the  depth  of  their  gratitude  and — wasn't  there 
something  they  could  do  to  prove  it  ?  Well — Granville  blushed — 
hesitated. 

"  A  man's  such  a — a — an  ass  about  these  things  you  know.' 
jVj"ow — if  it  wouldn't  be  too  much — if  Mrs.  Farrar  would  just  look 
at  these  little  things  he  had  brought  over  for  Leonie — he'd  be  so 
much  better  satisfied — he  could  fetch  them  down  in  a  jiffy.  It 
wouldn't  take  a  minute. 

What  woman  wouldn't  jump  at  the  chance  of  seeing  the  wed- 
ding gifts  destined  for  another  ?  "  By  all  means,"  said  Kit,  and 
away  he  went  and  speedily  back  he  came  with  jeweller's  boxes — 
and  Mrs.  Farrar's  bright  eyes  danced  at  the  sight  so  speedily  un- 
folded. There  was  an  exquisite  fan.  There  were  necklace  and 
locket  over  which  she  hovered  ecstatic.  Why,  Leonie  would  be 
entranced!  Nothing  so  beautiful — so  costly — had  come  among 
her  many  gifts  spoiled  as  she  was.  Then  there  was  a  third  bundle. 
That — oh —  That  was  just  Leonie's  wedding  shoes.  Nothing 
would  do  but  that  they  must  come  from  Paris  and  Granvillle  had 
brought  them.  He  unboxed — unrolled  and  revealed  them  lying  in 
snowy  tissue  paper,  and  they  too  were  gems  in  their  way.  "  Only,'' 
said  Granville,  "  as  I  look  at  them  I  am  tortured  by  fear  they  are 
too  large." 
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"  Why,  that  can  be  remedied,  said  Mrs.  Kit,  impetuously. 
*•  Only — she  ought  to  have  them  at  once." 

"  There's  the  trouble,"  said  Granville,  "  I  can't  go  before 
Sunday." 

"  But  surely  you  could  send  by  post  or  express." 

''  Ah,  madame,  you  forget  you  are  outside  the  United  States. 
You  forget  the  customs.  Would  you  like  to  have  your  wedding 
shoes  unpacked  and  pawed  all  over  by  a  lot  of  black-handed 
wretches  ?  Of  course  the  duty  is  only  a  trifle.  It' s  the  sentiment 
I  suppose.  Leonie  could  never  forgive  me  if  I  allowed  them  to 
be  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand." 

"  Then  let — can't  we  take  them  ?  We  go  to  J^iagara  to-mor- 
row," impulsively  burst  in  our  bride.  "  They  can  go  in  my  trunks 
— with  my  things,  and  if  they're  mean  enough  to  ask  questions — 
why — I  can — well  of  course — I'm  such  a  mite  they  would  be  big 
for  me — but — we  could  just  pay  the  duty  and  send  them  along — 
couldn't  we  Will  ?" 

"  Well — I  should — suppose  so,"  answered  the  trooper  not  too 
enthusiastically.  Where  had  he  heard  of — .  However,  Kit  had 
spoken.  Granville  was  even  then  writing  the  address  and  rumag- 
ing  for  gold  with  which  to  cover  possible  duties  and  certain  express 
charges. 

''  Can't  help  wishing  you  hadn't  been  so  precipitous — I  mean 
precipitate,  Kit,"  said  the  groom  as  they  reached  their  chamber, 
and  Kit  in  a  glow  of  delight  was  storing  Leonies'  wedding  shoes 
in  the  tray  of  her  trunk. 

"  What  nonsense,  Mr.  Farrar !  I'm  amazed  at  your — your 
having  so  little — feeling!  Mr.  Granville,  now,  just  knows  what 
such  things  mean  to  a  woman !"  and  Mrs.  Kit  flounced  into  her 
dressing-room. 

Less  than  fourteen  hours  thereafter,  Mr.  Jack  Ormsley,  broker, 
Wall  Street,  Gotham,  was  called  up  over  telephone.  ^'  Despatch 
here  for  you  sir ;  University  Club." 

"  Open  and  read,"  says  Jack.  "  What !  Kepeat  that !  Signed 
Farrar? — sure?  Here,  Billy,  I'm  off  for  the  day.  'Gage  me  a 
lower,  5.30  express — Central.     I'm  away  to  Niagara!" 

There  had  been  an  unlooked-for  scene  at  the  landing  when  the 
boat  came  in  from  Toronto  Tuesday.  Very  promptly  were  the  pas- 
sengers for  the  American  side  transferred  to  the  little  "custom- 
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house."  Right  speedily  followed  the  luggage — Kit's  bridal  trunk 
among  them,  and  with  much  dignity  of  mien  did  Mr.  Farrar  hand 
over  the  keys  to  a  brace  of  officials,  who,  ignoring  earlier  arrivals, 
turned  unerringly  on  the  happy  pair.  Oddly  enough,  a  third  per- 
son in  official  garb  and  a  fourth  in  civilian  dress,  seemed  more  in- 
tent on  these  pieces  of  luggage  than  all  the  rest  combined.  A  shiver 
passed  through  the  frame  of  Mrs.  Farrar  as  the  hand  of  the  accus- 
tomed examiner  swept  in — relentless,  among  the  frills  and  fur- 
belows in  the  tray  of  the  very  first  trunk.  Convulsively,  she  clung 
to  her  husband's  arm  and  hissed,  "  What  hideous  vandalism !"  A 
moment  later  the  inspector  drew  forth  a  box — Leonies'. 

"  Your  shoes,  mum  f  queried  he  before  ever  removing  the  lid. 
"  Thought  not,"  he  grinned  as  he  unrolled  the  tissue  and  passed 
them  over  to  his  partners.  A  group  of  five  horrid  men — every  one 
— closed  about  that  prize  package  and  Will  felt  Kitty  turning  cold. 
Cautiously  was  inspector  No.  2  unscrewing  that  dainty  white  satin 
heel.  Then,  with  the  box  lid  held  underneath,  lest  one  of  its 
precious  contents  should  drop,  the  heel  was  detached  and — its  hol- 
low interior  was  a  little  cave  of  diamonds  ! 

"  Sorry,  sir,  but  you  and  the  lady  are  under  arrest,"  quoth  in- 
spector 'No.  3.     "  Your  friend  Granville  slipped  a  cog  this  time." 

For  all  answers  Kit  burst  into  tears  and  clung  to  her  warrior's 
side.  "  Wh — wh — why  didn't  you  m — m — make  me  hand  'em 
back  this  morning?"  she  cried.  "You  know  I  always  do  just  as 
you  say." 

And  this  was  their  bridal  welcome  to  Niagara  until  friends 
from  the  Fort  got  wind  of  it  and  came  and  upbraided  the  customs. 
The  story  was  simple  enough.  Granville  was  an  old  hand — a  keen 
smuggler,  who  could  no  longer  work  the  Atlantic  ports  and  had 
taken  to  the  Allan  line,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  only  to  be  shadowed 
even  to  his  "  pals."  The  officials  were  ready  to  welcome  them  the 
moment  they  came,  caring  neither  who  nor  what  they  were.  That 
the  victims  should  prove  to  be  a  young  army  officer  and  his  bride 
made  it  all  the  better  a  joke,  for  such  is  the  hardening  nature  of 
their  trade. 

But  if  they  could  only  have  heard  Kit's  description  of  them  as 
she  sat  at  the  quarters  of  the  Post  Commander  that  night — waiting 
for  Brother  Jack ! 


The  White  Cross. 


EDWARD    LESSIXG. 


WAS  curious.     I  admit  that   such   a    mental    condition 
T  is  exceptional  for  a  man,  but  then  I  had  just  cause. 

«■•  The  object  of  my  curiosity  was  a  tinv  cottage  situ- 

ated out  on  the  prairie.  The  house  itself  was  of  a  most 
ordinary  type,  with  one  exception :  from  the  top  of  the 
doonvay,  extending  at  least  three  feet  beyond  the  roof, 
was  a  large  wooden  cross  painted  white.  WTien  I  first 
perceived  it  in  the  distance,  I  concluded  that  it  was 
one  of  the  little  Eoman  Catholic  chapels  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  s])arsely  inhabited  country 
districts;  but  on  near  approach  I  satisfied  myself  that  it  was 
a  dwelling  house,  evidently  occupied,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
neat,  very  white  curtains  were  drawn  tightly  across  the  only  two 
windows  it  possessed.  The  outer  door  was  shut  and  not  a  sound 
issued  from  inside  the  little  domicile. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  and  gazed  at  it  with  a  feeling  almost 
akin  to  awe.  So  weird  it  looked  out  there  alone  facing  the  bleak 
])rairie.  So  small,  yet  courageous,  dauntlessly  braving  the  fierce 
winds  which  swept  over  from  that  vast  Arctic  region  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  north.  And  the  cross,  bare  and  gaunt,  seemed  to  have 
been  erected  as  an  everlasting  reminder  of  another  cross  which 
stood  upon  a  hillside  many,  many  golden  years  ago. 

I  was  strongly  tempted  to  knock  at  the  door,  but  even  as  T 
formed  my  resolution,  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall,  and  looking 
back  across  the  prairie,.  I  noticed  a  heavy  storm  approaching.  So 
I  decided  to  return  to  the  hot^l  and  interrogate  the  landlord  regard- 
ing this  quaint  little  edifice. 

The  supper  was  over.  The  worthv  lord  of  the  hotel  and  myself 
were  seated  before  a  huge  log  fire  enjoyino-  a  quiet  pipe. 

I  asked  him  who  was  the  occupant  of  the  house  with  the  white 


cross. 


"  The  villagers  call  her  '  Crazy  Mary,'  "  he  said:     "  She  is  a 
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very  old  woman  and  has  lived  alone  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Her 
hnsband  was  a  farm  laborer ;  he  died  forty  years  ago  and  left  her 
with  four  small  children:  they,  too,  I  am  told,  died  within  ten 
years  after  he  did ;  so  that  the  old  woman  was  left  without  anyone. 
When  the  last  child  died,  she  instructed  the  village  carpenter  to 
erect  the  cross  which  now  stands  over  the  doonvay.  She  never 
Avould  explain  why  it  was  put  there,  and  resente^l  being  asked  ques- 
tions. She  informed  all  curious  visitors  that  she  desired  to  be  left 
alone,  and  never  a  soul  has  been  invited  into  her  cottage.  The  only 
person  she  welcomes  is  Father  O'Brien,  from  Alleston.  Once  a 
month  he  rides  twenty  miles  across  the  prairie  to  visit  the  poor 
demented  old  creature,  and  in  common  wdth  many  others  she  looks 
to  him  for  the  small  pittance  which  enables  her  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  I  am  afraid  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  her,"  he 
said. 

Thanking  him  for  the  information  I  got  up  from  my  chair  by 
the  fireside,  and  walked  over  to  the  window.  It  had  ceased  snow- 
ing. Overhead  the  stars  shone  brightly,  and  the  full  moon  flooded 
with  silver  light  the  white  carpet  which  covered  the  earth. 

A  longing  to  be  out-of-doors  came  over  me.  So  turning  to  my 
host  I  informed  him  that  I  would  be  back  in  about  an  hour's  time. 
I  then  put  on  my  cooncoat,  and  filling  my  pipe  afresh,  stepped  out 
into  the  sweet  night  air. 

How  still  it  was.  The  only  sounds  which  broke  the  intense 
silence  w-ere  the  low  murmurs  of  the  north  wind  sweeping  across 
the  prairie ;  the  occasional  barking  of  a  dog.  and  the  munching  of 
the  cattle  in  their  stalls  as  I  passed  by  the  shed. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  out  on  the  high  road,  gazing  with 
strained  eyes  over  the  barren  waste  which  lay  before  me.  Then  on 
a  sudden  I  espied  it ;  the  white  cross,  standing  out  clear  along  the 
skyline  with  the  moon  shining  brightly  upon  it 

It  fascinated  me.  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  lonely  old  creature  who  had  caused  this  strange  sign  to  be 
erected.  Some  hidden  tragedy  was  there.  Some  tearless  sorrow 
dwelt  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  emblem  of  eternal  grief. 

Within  half  an  hour's  time  I  stood  outside  the  door.  I  knocked 
once,  twice,  three  times.  !Xo  answer.  Once  again  I  struck  with  my 
walking-stick  upon  the  frail  door,  louder  this  time.  The  sound  of 
my  knocking  echoed  weirdly  across  the  desolate  prairie. 
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Presently  I  heard  the  shuttino;  of  an  inner  door  ;  then  the  sound 
of  shuffling  feet  as  of  some  feeble  creature  crossing  the  room. 

The  bolt  "was  drawn  back  and  a  very  old  woman  stood  before 
me. 

''  Why  do  you  disturb  me  at  this  late  hour  V  she  asked  queru- 
lously. 

"  I  just  came  to  bid  you  a  happy  Christmas,  mother/"  I  replied. 

She  eyed  me  curiously. 

"  I  never  asked  for  your  good  wishes,  and  what's  more  I  don't 
want  them,"  she  answered  peevishly,  attempting  at  the  same  time 
to  close  the  door  in  my  face. 

''  Surely  you  wouldn't  shut  me  out  in  the  cold  on  Christmas 
night?"  I  asked. 

"  And  why  not  ?  I  don't  know  who  you  are  and  I  care  less,'^ 
she  cried  angrily. 

"  I  am  the  lonely  father  of  two  children  who  died,"  I  answered 
sadly. 

The  expression  on  her  face  instantly  under^vent  a  change.  The 
scowl  vanished,  and  a  gentle  smile  flitted  over  her  withered  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Were  they  all  you  had  ?"  she  asked. 

"  All,"  I  replied! 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  answered  wearily.  There  was  a 
touch  of  tenderness  in  her  feeble  voice. 

''  Would  it  comfort  you  to  see  my  little  ones  ?"  she  asked 
excitedly. 

I  looked  into  her  eager  white  face.  Poor  old  creature,  sorrow 
had  indeed  deprived  her  of  her  senses. 

"  I  thought  perhaps,  I  could  cheer  you  up  a  bit,"  I  answered 
irrelevantly. 

"  You  stay  where  you  are  a  minute,  and  I'll  go  into  the  next 
room  and  see  whether  they'd  mind  you  coming  in,"  she  said. 

Then  she  turned  and  hobbled  into  the  inner  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  her. 

The  minutes  went  by.  A  strange  sensation  of  uneasiness  crept 
over  me.  Perhaps  it  was  caused  by  the  indescribable  loneliness, 
but  I  swear  that  I  felt  as  though  the  spirits  of  another  world  were 
hovering  around  me  beneath  the  great  white  cross.  A  gust  of  wind 
blew  out  the  candle  she  had  left  on  the  ledge  by  the  door. 

For  one  brief  moment  I  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 
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Presently  the  door  of  the  inner  room  opened  and  the  old  woman 
reappeared. 

"  You  may  come  in,"  she  said    simply. 

I  closed  the  outer  doot  and  followed  her. 

A  strange,  pitiable  sight  lay  before  me. 

A  table  covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Four  little  plates,  four  spoons,,  and  four  little  mugs 
were  placed  thereon.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  was  an  old  with- 
ered Christmas-tree  decorated  with  children's  toys  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

An  ancient  clock  ticked  monotonously  on  the  mantle-shelf,  and 
a  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth. 

"  Hush !"  whispered  the  old  woman.  "  They  never  saw  a 
strane-er  here  before,  but  I  told  them  all  about  vour  little  dead 
babies,  so  they  would  understand,"  she  said. 

I  looked  at  her  in  blank  astonishment. 

She  did  not  appear  to  notice  my  perplexity. 

"  They  always  come  back  to  jne  every  Christmas  night,"  she 
explained  in  a  low  voice ;  ''  because  it's  kind  of  lonesome  in  heaven 
away  from  their  old  mother.  The  angels  can't  give  them  any  Christ- 
mas-tree, you  know,"  she  added  as  though  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
some  ways  she,  their  mother,  could  do  more  even  than  the  angels  of 
God. 

"  They  are  very  good  to  little  children,"  she  continued,  in  a  low 
even  tone  of  voice.  "  But  somehow  they  don't  just  seem  to  under- 
stand. That's  why  I  had  the  cross  put  up,  because  it's  such  a  long, 
long  way  from  heaven,  and  I  thought  that  maybe  when  the  angel 
brought  them  down  to  see  me  on  Christmas  day  he  could  find  his 
way  easier  when  he  looked  down  and  saw  the  cross  a-shining. 
They  are  such  little  children,"  she  said.  "  They  couldn't  find 
the  way  by  themselves,  so  he  brings  them  to  me  once  every  year  on 
Christmas  night,  and  then  in  the  morning  he  comes  and  takes  them 
away,  and  I  wait  patiently  for  another  year  to  go  by." 

I  felt  the  hot  tears  rush  to  my  eyes.  I  could  not  have  spoken  a 
word  to  save  my  life.  With  dumb  lips  I  waited,  awed  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  ground  whereon  I  stood  was  holy. 

The  old  woman  seemed  to  have  forgotten  my  presence.  Very 
quietly  I  reached  over  and  placed  a  five  dollar  bill  upon  the  table. 
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She  looked  up.  There  was  something-  deeper  than  sorrow  in 
her  dry  eyes. 

She  saw  the  money  lying  on  the  table.  A  flush  of  ])leasure 
spread  over  her  face. 

"  I  can  buy  them  some  new  toys  for  next  Christmas,"  she  said. 
"  Poor  little  dears,  they  must  be  tired  of  seeino-  the  same  old  things 
over  and  over  again." 

I  didn't  even  bid  her  good-bye,  but  just  crept  humbly  away,  as 
silently  as  possible,  and  closing  the  door  softly  behind  me  I  stepped 
out  into  the  night. 

What,  indeed,  coidd  I  have  said  ?  I  with  my  mere  man's 
heart,  and  my  mere  man's  understanding ! 
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the  germs,  wherever  they  are,  and  the  results 

are  inevitable.    By  destroying  the  cause  of  the 

trouble,  it   invariably   ends   the  disease,  and 

forever. 

Asthma 

Abscess— Aneemia 

Bronchitis 

Blood  Poison 

Bright's  Disease 

Bowel  Troubles 

Coughs— Colds 

Consumption 

Colic — Croup 

Constipation 

Catarrh— Cancer 

Dysentry— DiarrhfEa 


Dandruff— Dropsy 
Dj'spepsia 
Kczema— Erysipelas 
Fevers— Gall  Stones 
Goitre— Gout 
Gon  orrhea— Gleet 


Hay  Fever— Influenza 
Kidney  Diseases 
La  Grippe 
Leucorrhea 
Liver  Troubles 
Malaria— Neuralgia 
Many  Heart  Troubles 
Piles— Pneumonia 
I'leurisy— Quin.sy 
Rheumatism 
Skin  Diseases 
Scrofula — Syphilis 
Stomach  Troubles 
Throat  Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors— Ulcers 
Varicocele 
Women's  Diseases 


All  diseases  that  begin  with  fever— all  inflam- 
mation—all catarrh— all  contagious  diseases- 
all  the  results  of  impure  or  poisoned  blood. 

In  nervous  debility  Liquozone  acts  as  a 
vitalizer,  accomplishing  what  no  drugs  can  do. 

50c.  Bottle  Free. 

If  you  need  Liquozone.  and  have  never  tried 
it,  please  send  us  this  coupon.  We  will  then 
mail  you  an  order  on  your  local  druggi-st  for  a 
full-size  bottle,  and  we  will  pay  your  druggist 
ourselves  for  it.  This  is  our  free  gift,  made  to 
convince  j'ou  ;  to  show  you  what  Liquozone  is, 
and  what  it  can  do.  In  justice  to  yourself, 
please  accept  it  to-day,  for  it  places  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever. 

Liquozone  costs  .50c  and  >1. 


CUT   OUT   THIS  COUPON 

for  this  oflFer  may  not  appear  again.  Fill 
out  the  blanks  and  mail  it  to  the  Liquid 
Ozone  Co.,  458-160  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

My  disease  is 

I  have  never  tried  Liquozone  or  Powley's 
Liquified  Ozone,  but  if  you  will  supply  me 
a  50c.  bottle  free  I  will  take  it. 


"BJ" 


Give  full  address— write  plainly. 


Liquozone  was  formerly  known  in  Canada  as 
Powley's  Liquified  Ozone. 


Please  mention  Thk  Blub  Jay  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Incorporated.   1872 


BANK  OF  HAMILTON 


Head   Office,  Hamilton 

President,  Viee-Pres.  and  General  Managep, 

HON.  WM.  GIBSON.  JAMES  TURNBULL. 


Capital  Paid-up,  -  $2,200,000 
Reserve,  -  -  -  $1,900,000 
Total  Assets,       -       $23,500,000 


Over  GO   BrancHes   in    Ontario,   Manitoba,    NortH-'West    and 
BritisH  Columbia. 

Savings  Department  at  all  Offices. 

Collections  made  on  all  points  promptly  and  on  easy  terms. 
Advances  made  on  all  suitable  Securities. 
Current  Accounts  opened,  subject  to  cheques. 


Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Branch.    ^  "  Je!!!'^^^' 

Savings  BanK  open  Saturday  Nig'Kts,  7  to  9 

Niagara  Fails  Soutii  Brancii.    J-  h.  dqbbie,  Agent. 

A.tnple     Capital.  I^arge     Reserve. 

Absolute    Security    for    Depositors. 

General  Banking  Business  Transacted.      All  Business  Strictly  Confidential 

Please  mention  The  Blue  Jay  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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'THE  BOOK  SHOP' 


People  ^^QHave  Travelled  Much 

Thoroughly  realize  that  it  is  the  very  worst  kind  of  extrava- 
gance to  start  out  on  a  tour  without  the  best  of  all  guide  books 

BAEDEKER'S  GUIDE  BOOKS 

They  enable  the  tourist  to  practically  dispense  with  personal 
guides.     A  "  Baedeker  "  saves  money,  saves  time,  saves  trouble. 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  with  18  Maps,  39 
Plans,  and  a  Panorama.  Fifth 
Edition.    1901 $3.00 

LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  with  4 
Maps  and  24  Plans.  Thirteenth 
Edition.   1902 -^l.bO 

THE  UNITED  STATES  with  ax  Ex- 
cursion INTO  Mexico.  With  19 
Maps  and  24  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
1899 $3.60 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  with 
Nkwkundi.and  and  Alaska. 
With  10  Maps  and  7  Plans.  Second 
Edition.    1900 $1.30 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND,  with  14 
Maps  and  22  Plans.  Thirteenth 
Edition.    1901 $1.80 

THE  RHINE  from  Rotterdam  to 
Constance,  45  Maps  and  25  Plans. 
Fourteenth  Edition.    1900 82.10 

NORTHERN  GERMANY,  with  34  Maps 
and  (55  Plans.  Thirteenth  Edition. 
19(K) *2.40 

SOUTHERN  GERMANY,  with  22  Maps 
and  16  Plans.  Ninth  Edition.  1902 
$1.80 

AUSTRIA,  with  80  Maps  and  36  Plans. 
Ninth  Edition.    1900 ?2.40 

THE  EASTERN  ALPS,  with  47  Maps, 
10  Plans,  and  7  Panoramas.  Ninth 
Edition.    1899 S3.00 


NORTHERN  FRANCE,  with  10  Maps 
and  34  Plans.  Third  Edition.  1899. 
$2.10 

GREECE,  with  8  Maps  and  15  Plans. 
Second  Edition.     1894 $2.40 


SOUTHERN  SFRANCE,  with  30  Maps, 
37  Plans,  and  a  Panorama.  Fourth 
Edition.    1902 $2.70 

NORTHERN  ITALY,  including  Leg- 
horn, Florence,  Ravenna,  with 
30  Maps  and  39  Plans.  Twelfth 
Edition.    1903  $2.40 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  ROME,  with 
11  Maps,  46  Plans,  and  a  Panorama 
of  Rome.  Thirteenth  Edition.  1900 
$2.25 

SOUTHERN  ITALY,  SICILY,  etc., 
with  27  Maps  and  24  Plans.  Four- 
teenth Edition.    1903 $1.80 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN  and  DEN- 
MARK, with  .32  Maps,  21  Plans  and 
3  Panoramas.  Seventh  Edition. 
1899 $3.00 

PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS,  with 
Routes  from  London  to  Paris. 
With  12  Maps  and  36  Plans.  Four- 
teenth Edition.    1900 $1.80 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  with  7  Maps 
and  47  Plans.  Second  Edition.  1901 
$4.80 

SWITZERLAND,  with  59  Maps,  13 
Plans  and  11  Panoramas.  Nine- 
teenth Edition.    1901 $2.40 

EGYPT,  with  23  :Maps,  66  Plans,  and  59 
Vignettes.  Fifth  Edition.  1902. 
$4.50 

PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA,  with  20 
Maps,  48  Plans,  and  a  Panorama  of 
Jerusalem,  Third  Edition,  1898. 
...$3.60 


Latest  editions  always  on  hand  and  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated  with  numerous  maps,  plans, 
panoramas  and  views.  12mo  cloth.  All  prices  net.  Postage 
10  cents  per  volume  in  addition. 

Agency  in  Canada  : 

WM.  TYRRELL  &  COMPANY 

8  King  Street  West  TORONTO 


Please  mention  Tub  Blue  Jav  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Stood  the  Test  of  a  Hundred  Years 


VITO  TONIC  and  VITO  LAXA- 
TIVE FRUIT  PILLS 

are  not  new  or  untried  remedies. 
They  are  a  concentrated  form  of 
herbs,  barks  and  fruits,  used  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Medical  Science  has  proved  that  out 
of  all  the  thousands  of  medicmes 
used  to-day,  only  a  very  few  are  of 
any  real  value— these  few  are  the 
simple  natural  remedies  used  by  our 
forefathers. 

VITO  TONIC 

is  a  certain  cure  for  that  "  run-down 
feeling,"    it   gives   you   an   appetite, 
and  helps  the  stomach  to  digest  food. 
It  renews  the  blood  in  your  veins, 
and  makes  you  strong  and  well. 
Not  being  a  medicine  in  the  ordmary 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  take. 
VITO   LAXATIVE   FRUIT 
PILLS 

cure  constipation.      This  means  that 
they  cure  stomach  trouble  and  liver 
trouble,  because  these  diseases  are 
caused  by  constipation.     When  the 
bowels  are  inactive,  the  rest  of  the 
organs  become  deranged. 
No  false  action  is  occasioned  through 
the  constant  use  of 
VITO  LAXATIVE  FRUIT 
PILLS 


VITO  TONIC 


(Wrapped  with  each  bottle 
is  a  small  box  of  pills) 


VITO  PILLS     . 


Procurable  at  all  Druggists  or  direct 
prepaid  from 

The  Vito  Remedy 
Company, 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
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J-\  mcxgaj'xne  of 
.Short  Stories 


THE    RAGG    PUBLISHING   CO.,  LIMITED,    NIAGARA    FALLS,   CANADA 


Announcement 


N  placing  this  unpretentious  little 
magazine  upon  the  market  the 
publishers  are  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  make  it  as  distinctly 
Canadian  as  possible  ;  the  real- 
ization of  this  idea  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  support  accorded  it  by  the 
Canadian  Public.  Meanwhile  our  inten- 
tions are  : 

To  give  preference  to  Canadian  writers,  provided 
the  stories  submitted  by  them  are  equally  as  meritorious 
as  those  received  from  foreigners. 

To  use  every  effort  to  encourage  the  art  of  short 
story-writing  among  Canadians. 

To  accept  no  advertisements  which  do  not  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Public. 


The  Ragg  Publishing  Co., 

Limited. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    PUBLISHERS    OF    "  THE    BLUE    JAY  "    OFFER    THE 
FOLLOWING  PRIZES  FOR  THE    BEST  CANADIAN   SHORT 
STORY  RECEIVED  BY  THEM  ON  OR  BEFORE 
NOVEMBER  ist,  1904. 


First  Prize 

$2^.00 

Second  Prize    - 

$1^.00 

Third  Prize 

^10.00 

Fourth  Prize    - 

$^.00 

CONDITIONS  OF   CONTEST. 

Each  story  must  contain  from  1,000  to  3,000  words. 
Stories  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Manuscripts  must  be  sent  flat  or  folded,  not  rolled. 
If  possible  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten. 
Write  correct  name  and  address  on  the  first  page  of  each  manuscript. 
Those  who  desire  their  manuscripts  returned  must  enclose  the  necessary 
postage. 


Address:   Short  Story  Competition, 

The    Ragg   Publishing  Company,  Limited, 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


U  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT  TO 
ADVERTISERS 


'^npHE     BLUE    JAY"  has    a    guaranteed 
circulation    of   not    less    than    15.000 
copies  a  month. 

Our  circulation  is  a  paid  circulation. 

"The  Blue  Jay"  is  sold  in  Canada  and 
the  British  Isles,  thus  enabling  advertisers  to 
avoid  the  90%  less  which  they  undergo  when 
advertising  in  American  magazines. 

We  only  accept  advertisements  relating  to 
Canadian  and  British  enterprises. 

Our  advertisinor  rates  are  moderate  and  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application,  together 
with  a  statement  from  the  post  office  giving 
the  number  of  magazines   mailed  each  month. 

The  Ragg  Publishing  Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  iii 


For     giving    the     misspelled 
word    has    been    awarded    to 

MR.    JOE    HARMER, 

Chatham,   Ont., 

his     answer     being     the     first 
received   by  us. 

NOTICE. 

This  competition  has  been  discon- 
tinued, but  "The  Blue  Jay"  for 
September  will  contain  a  much  more 
interesting  contest,  and  one  which 
will  afford  an  equal  chance  to|those 
of  our  subscribers  who  are  located 
thousands  of  miles  away. 


The    Ragg    Publishing    Co.,    Limited 

Niagara   Falls,    Canada 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


KIND  COMMENTS 


•24  Caer  Howell  St., 

ToROXTo,  June  2131,  1904 

To  The  Ragg  Publishing  Co., 

Niagara  Fall?,  Canada  : 

Dear  Sir, —  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  turn 
out  a  short  story  magazine  that  is  a  credit 
to  Canada,  and  hope  it  will  be  a  hujre 
success  in  circulation,  and  will  do  the  best 
I  can  toward  helping  it.  I  am  a  news 
dealer  in  this  city,  and  handle  a  large 
number  of  magazines  ajid  periodicals,  as 
well  as  delivering  over  450  papers  daily. 
I  have  the  oldest  news  business  in  this  city 
over  2.5  years'  standing,  ami  follow  the 
magazine  business  pretty  closely,  and  will 
be  only  too  willing  to  distribute  sample 
copies  of  The  Blie  J.\y  if  you  Will  send 
same  to  my  address.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  you  think  favorably  of  my  suggestion. 

Yours  truly. 


ORAXOEVILLE,  June  3Uth,  1!K>4 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Bluk  Jav  Magazine  : 

Dear  Sir, — Just  a  few  days  ago  the  first 
number  of  your  new  publication  reached 
me.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincerest  wishes 
for  the  success  of  your  venture.  Your 
magazine  came  as  a  glad  surprise,  so  sorely 
do  we  need  something  of  the  kind  in 
Canada.  Dearth  of  periodicals  is  a  reproach 
to  us.  Indeed,  I  cannot  express  how  deeply 
I  feel  about  your  new  venture,  but  I  am 
exceedingly  proud  of  your  effort,  which 
Canad  ans  should  have  made  long  ago. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  B.   M.  COLLIEK. 


J7«  Ilagg  PubliHhing  Co., 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


Toronto,  April  23rd,  1904. 


Dear  Sirs, — We  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  sample 
copy  of  your  magazine  which  you  sent  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  take 
pleasure  in  remitting  herewith— for  which  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
send  us  the  paper  for  one  year.  \Ve  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  notice 
that  you  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  make  this  publication  as  distinctly 
Canadian  as  possible,  and  our  association  alwajs  stands  ready  to  assist 
in  every  way  possible  enterprises  of  this  kind. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Canadian   Manufacturers  Association  (Incorporated) 
R.  J.  Y'ONGE,  Sei-retarg. 


SiiAWKSEGAX  Falls, 

miBBKc,  June  27th. 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Blue  Jay : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  finished  reading 
the  initial  number  of  The  Blie  Jay.  Your 
magstfine  is  on  sale  here,  and  seems  to 
meet  a  kindly  welcome. 

Y'ours  truly. 
Mrs.  Mary  Josly.x  Smith. 


Box  2,  Thorold,  (J.nt. 
To  The  Ragg  PtMishing  Co.,  Limited, 
Niagara  Falls  : 

Dear  .Sirs,— I  am  in  receipt  of  the  sample 
copy  of  The  Blie  Jay,  which  you  kindly 
forwarded,  and  am  much  obliged  for  the 
same.  Please  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  also  on  the  happy  thought  of 
makingitdistinctivelx  Canadian.  With  l>est 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  periodical, 
I  remain, 

Y'ours  cordially, 
Mrs.  Sophia  Bell. 


Tl^e  Blue  Jay 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Short  Stories 


Volume  I.  ATir'TTQT     1Q(\±  5  cents  per  copy 

Number  2.  I\.\J\j\JO  L  f    >7Urt  50  cents  per  year 

Entered  at  the  Niaj^ara  Falls,  Canada,  Post  Office  as  second-class  matter. 

EDITED     BY    ALBAN    E.    RAGG. 

NOTICE. — All  manusciipts  submitted  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Postage  must  be 
included  for  the  return  of  manuscripts.  All  stories  submitted  must  be  original  ;  those  with  scenes 
laid  in   Canada  are  preferred.     All  manuscripts  are.   received  and   rctxirned  at  UTiter's  own  risk 


PinK    Teacups.* 

BY    HARRIET    WHITNEY. 

lISS  HULDAH  CLAYTOX  Avas  pouiing  a  steaming 
cataract  from  the  tea-kettle  into  the  big  granite 
dishpan,  when  her  vonng  half-sister  came  around 
the  corner  of  the  porch  and  into  the  kitchen. 
Kittie's  cheeks,  usually  like  a  nectarine,  at  present 
more  nearly  resembled  a  peony,  but  Huldah,  intent 
on  swishing  the  dish-mop,  did  not  perceive  it. 

"  I  was  going  to  wash  the  dishes  in  a  minute," 
Kittie  said  apologetically.     The  washing  up  of  the 
china  morning  service  was  Kittie's  task. 

"  They  should  always  be  done  immediately,"  Huldah  said 
didactically. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Kittie,  pulling  the  sleeves  back  from  her  round 
wrists,  "  I'll  do  it  right  straight."  Bnt  Huldah  grimly  retained 
the  mop  and  swirled  up  a  delicate  suds,  into  which  she  carefully 
slid  a  cup  and  saucer  of  the  thinnest  china,  very  small,  and  with 
a  soft  rose-flame  glowing  beneath  the  polished  surface. 

"  I've  begun  now,  I'll  finish  the  job — why,  where  on  earth's 
the  other  cup  and  saucer  ?       Here's  only  one."       She  turned  her 

♦Copyrighted.    All  rights  reserved. 
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2  PINK   TEACUPS. 

glasses  full  upon  Kittie's  crimson  countenance,  which  plainly 
proclaimed  guilt. 

"  Catherine  Clayton,"  said  Huldah,  accusingly,  ^'  have  you 
broken  one  of  Grandma  Clayton's  rose-china  cups  and  saucers?" 

"'No,"  said  Kittie  promptly,  "I  haven't." 

"  Then  where  is  it  ?" 

"  I — there  was  a  poor  man  came  to  the  kitchen  door  asking 
for  something  to  eat,  and  I  gave  him  the  pancakes  and  ham  that 
were  left,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  out  on  the  cellar  door — " 

"  What !"  Huldah  fairly  shrieked,  "  you  gave  one  of  the  rose- 
china  cups  to  an  old  tramp,  and  didn't  even  watch  him  to  see  that 
he  didn't  run  off  with  it  ?  Here,  let  me  get  out  quick — I'll  teach 
him — "  Scolding  vigorously  and  dropping  spatters  of  dishwater 
from  her  finger  ends  as  she  went,  Huldah  rushed  out,  while  Kittie 
apprehensively  followed. 

Upon  the  sloping  door  of  the  outside  cellar  stood  the  empty 
plate,  the  knife  and  fork  laid, neatly  across  it,  but  no  pink  cup 
and  saucer !    Nor  was  there  any  glimpse  of  a  grateful  mendicant. 

"  Now,"  sputtered  Huldah,  in  a  babble  of  fruitless  anger, 
'•  maybe  you've  learned  a  lesson — the  first  break  in  an  almost 
priceless  set  of  china.  But  you  haven't  the  sense  to  learn  any- 
thing ;  you'll  go  right  on  giving  the  dishes  away  to  every  old  repro- 
bate that  comes  along.  That's  all  you  care  for  grandma's  heir- 
loom !  I  was  going  to  let  you  have  it  for  a  wedding  present  if 
you  ever  got  married,  as  of  course  you  will;  you're  just  silly 
enough.  I  shan't!  I  wouldn't  have  any  man  if  he  was  inlaid 
with  gold.  But  there  won't  be  any  cups  and  saucers  left  when 
you  do  get  married ;  you'll  give  'em  all  to  tramps." 

Kittie  listened  meekly  to  Huldah's  outpouring  of  wrath.  In 
her  heart  there  was  a  sharper  pang  than  Huldah's  tongue  could 
cause.  "  He  did  look  so  honest,"  she  was  thinking,  ruefully, 
"  and  as  if  he  might  be  handsome  if  he  were  quite  clean." 


The  twenty-four  years  of  life  adown  which  "\Iiss  Catherine 
Clayton  had  walked  seemed  to  her  to  have  led  into  a  narrow,  long 
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lane,  screened  in  some  way  from  any  chance  arrows  of  the  merry 
little  god.  When  its  monotony  began  to  grow  unendurable,  the 
twenty-fifth  corner  led  her  suddenly  into  an  enchanted  plain,  open- 
ing out  of  a  picnic  ground,  wherein  she  met  Cyril  Dane. 

Mr.  Dane  had  come  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Edgeville  Banner. 
He  was  tall  and  slim  and  dark,  whereas  Kittie  Clayton  was  small 
and  plump  and  fair.  The  law  governing  the  attraction  of  oppo- 
vsites  was  harmoniously  fulfilled,  and  in  three  weeks'  time  Mr. 
Dane  was  on  a  comfortable  calling  footing  with  Miss  Kittie. 
Even  severe  Miss  Huldah  gave  him  prim  welcome,  and  on  one 
occasion  invited  him  to  tea.  The  rose-pink  tea  cups  drew  forth  an 
admiring  comment  from  the  guest. 

"  They're  been  in  the  Clayton  family  for  ages,"  Miss  Huldah 
assured  him,  "  and  not  a  nick  in  one ;  and  there  wouldn't  be  a 
break  in  the  set  if  a  nasty  tramp  hadn't  stolen  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Dane  branched  suddenly  into  an  observation  about  the 
Eusso-Japanese  trouble.  It  was  Miss  Huldah's  pleasure  to  per- 
form the  rite  of  washing  the  tea  service,  while  Kittie  and  Cyril 
strolled  upon  the  lawn  in  the  light  of  the  sunset." 

"  Miss  Kittie,"  the  young  man  said,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
was  once  a  tramp." 

Kittie  gasped.     "  A  what  ?" 

"  Tramp,"  returned  Cyril  serenely.  "  This  is  the  second 
time  I  have  been  in  Edgeville.  Six  years  ago  I  went  into  a  wild 
goose  scheme  with  a  Bohemian  chum  of  mine  to  start  a  weekly 
paper  over  in  a  snippy  little  town  called  Tinkersville — and  a 
fine  pair  of  tinkers  we  were.  Took  us  a  month  or  so  to  get  on 
to  the  fact  that  our  sheet  was  a  vivid  failure,  and  there  we  were, 
shipwrecked,  miles  in  debt,  and  with  hardly  a  picayune  between 
us.  My  chum  footed  it  on  farther  west,  but  I  yearned  for  home, 
and  made  for  it  via  the  tramp  route.  I  struck  Edgeville  about 
eight  o'clock  one  morning.  Oh,  but  wasn't  I  a  sight  for  clean 
people  to  see — hot,  dusty,  perspiring,  my  charms  enhanced  by 
several  days'  stubble  of  beard  and  a  limp.  Hungry!  I  could 
have  eaten  fricasseed  door  hinges.  The  gable  of  a  buff  cottage 
peeped  suddenly  at  me  from  a  frill  of  cherry  blossoms  and  inspired 
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me  with  a  lively  hope  of  something    good    to  eat.       I  thumped 
brazenly  at  the  back  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  vision  with  the 
bluest  eyes  and  the  prettiest  pink  frock  I  ever  saw.       And    she 
didn't  turn  up  her  charming  nose  at  my  meek  appeal,  nor  so  much 
as  hint  wood  pile  to  me— just  trotted  out  a  plate  of  flannel  cakes 
and  ham  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.     She  helped  me  carry  the  lunch 
to  the  cellar  door,  where  she  counselled  me  to  have  my  picnic — 
why  I  didn't  know,  until  I  heard  from  the  open  window  above 
my  head,  words  and  tones  that  boded  interruption  of  my  ban- 
quet, for  some  one  was  threatening  to  '  teach  me,'  and  evidently 
about  to  begin,  so  I  simply  filled  my  pockets  with  the  cakes  and 
ham,  and  with  the  cup  and  saucer  in  my  hand  I  fled  around  the 
corner  and  into  the  elder  thicket  to  finish  my  meal,  intending  to 
return  the  cup  and  saucer  afterwards.     Oddly  enough,  I  had  no 
sooner  left  the  elders  than  I  ran  into  my  father's  old  friend,  Judge 
Peabody  (who  got  me  on  the  Banner  here).     He  carried  me  off 
to  his  house  with  my  ill-gotten  cup  and  saucer,  which  I  managed 
to  stow  into  my  pockets  on  the  sly.     I  had  no  chance  to  restore 
them,  and  when  I  started  on  my  journey  home,  by  grace  of  the 
Judge's  kindness,  I  found  to  my  shame  that  I  had  rnn  off  with 
some  good  woman's  pink  cup  and  saucer.     I  promised  myself  to 
return  some  day  and  restore  the  property — and,  incidentally,  to 
behold  the  owner  of  the  blue  eyes  and  pink  dress.    Well,  somehow, 
the  years  jogged  away  until  this  summer,  and  then  in  a  whiff  came 
my  golden  opportunity.    And  now  I  shall  confess  to  Miss  Huldah, 
and  return  the  cup  and  saucer  the  '  nasty  tramp'   stole." 
Kittie  had  listened  to  the  story  in  a  quiver  of  wonder. 
"  I  can't  begin  to  believe,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  the  poor, 
tired  man  I  gave  the  breakfast  to,  though  I  do  see  now  that  your 
eyes  are  just  like  his.     Won't  Huldah  be  delighted.     She  never 
could  get  over  the  set  being  broken.     She  said  I  was  to  have  it 
for.  a  wedding  present  when  I — " 

Kittie  stopped  suddenlv  and  began  to  crimp    the    tie  of  her 
broad  garden  hat.     Dane  peeped  under  the  brim,  laughing. 

"  Then,  darling,"  he  said,  "  I'll  just  keep  the  pink  cup — and 
vcu." 
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BY    RUTH    SAXTP:LLE. 

HE  rain-drops  pattered  down  as  merrily  and  musically 
"  i  ^  as  if  an  unexpected  shower  were  a  most  delightful 

thing.     They  washed  the  brick  pavement  to  a  fresh 
red,  making  tiny  rivulets  of  the  gutters. 

But  Phyllis  Dalrymple  was  not  occupied  with  ad- 
miration of  the  rain-drops'  pranks.  It  was  provok- 
ing! Ten  minutes  before  there  had  not  been  a  sus- 
picion of  rain.  And  here  she  was  cooped  up  on  the 
tiny  piazza  of  an  apartment  house,  without  the 
remotest  hope  of  rescue  till  the  rain  should  please  to  cease.  How 
empty  the  street  seemed,  too ! 

A  lone  pedestrian!  Enviable  creature,  with  raincoat  and 
umbrella,  sauntering  along  as  if  being  out  in  the  rain  were  the 
pleasantest  thing  imaginable.  And  now — ^what  an  odd  young 
man  he  was,  stopping  right  in  front  of  her  to  watch  the  tiny  river 
swirl  and  divide  upon  an  obstructing  brick! 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  could  you  possibly  let  me — " 
Her  voice  faltered. 

Herbert  Ward  wheeled  about  and  beheld,  perched  on  the  top 
step  under  the  narrow  shelter,  a  most  alluring  picture  of  distress. 
"  Can  I  be  of  assistance  ?"  he  began,  drawing  nearer,  hat  in 
hand.     "You  were  speaking  to  me?" 

The  vision  stiffened  from  its  appealing  attitude. 
"  You  must  be  mistaken,  sir.    I  do  not  recall  having  met  you." 
Then,  hastily,  at  his    look    of  injured    surprise,  "  Oh,  yes,  yes. 
Eorgive  me.     I  did  speak  to  you.     Oh,  please  don't  go  away  and 
leave  me  now !" 

The  bewilderment  on  Ward's  face  was  so  very  frank  that  the 
girl  broke  into  a  ripple  of  laughter. 
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"  Really,  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  again.     I  do  not  mean 
to  be  rude.     But  it  was  funny  to  see  you  looking  as  overcome  as 
T  felt.     There !     That  smile  makes  me  sure  you  are  good-natured, 
and  if  you'll  come  up  out  of  the  rain,  I'll  try  to  tell  you." 
Ward  accepted  with  alacrity. 

"  You  see  I  w-as  caught  by  the  shower — "  Ward  nodded,  with 
a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  dainty  toilette — "  and.  I  simply 
must  go  on,  because  I  promised  to  take  this  lace-pattern  to  old 
Mrs.  Walker,  and  I  always  keep  my  word.  And  I  couldn't  wait 
very  long,  either,  because  I've  an  engagement  at  three.  And 
there's  no  car,  no  cab,  no  .anything — and  you  just  looked  like  sal- 
vation— and  I  was  sure  you  hadn't  anything  to  do  because  you 
Averen't  hurrying  at  all,  yoij  know — " 

"  Not  a  thing  except  your  bidding  until  three,"  assented  Ward. 
''  I,  too,  have  an  appointment." 

"  Then  you  could  just  as  well  as  not,  you  know,  walk  along  ? 
I  don't  believe  I  ever  asked  anyone  before,"  she  confessed,  with 
a  charming  blush  in  apology  for  her  embarrassment. 

"  Couldn't  have  done  so  well  with  years  of  experience,'"  de- 
clared Ward,  looking  interested.  "  My  worthy  umbrella  and 
I'.umble  self  are  yours-most-devotedly.  And  as  it  seems  already 
to  be  raining  quite  a  little  less  viciously,  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
start,"  he  suggested. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Phyllis  demurely,  gathering 
up  her  ruffles  preparatory  to  setting  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  raining  much  now.  but  the  big 
umbrella  and  its  stalwart  o"^vner  were  excellent  company  in  the 
deserted  street. 

"  I  ahnost  believe  I  like  unconventionality,"  said  Phyllis, 
picking  her  way  as  a  dainty  woman  will.  "  It's  so — so — well, 
different  from  everyday." 

"  I  am  convinced  that  I  like  unconventionality,  if  this  is  it," 
responded  Ward. 

Phyllis  looked  reproachful. 

"  This  was  what  I  thought  about  it  before  I  first  spoke,"  she 
said  hurriedlv.     "  Of  course,  we  don't  know  each  other  at  all — " 
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"  Worse  luck !"  said  a  voice  at  her  side. 

" — But  I  need  to  be  rescued,  and  he's  apparently  nothing 
better  to  do  than  rescue  me.  He  looks  trustworthy,  and  after  he 
takes  me  to  Mrs.  Walker's  where  I  can  send  for  the  carriage,  We 
ehall  never  see  each  other  again — " 

"  IsTever  see  each  other  again !  Oh,  I  say,  after  I  do  my 
best—" 

"  — And  as  I  am  perfectly  sure  " — with  no  hesitation  to  show 
that  she  heard  a  word  of  the  protest — "  from  his  appearance  that 
he  would  not  dream  of  taking  advantage  of  my  confidence,  I 
think  I  shall  mn  the  risk  of  appealing  to  his  generosity." 

They  walked  for  a  minute  silently.  Then  she  stole  a  glance 
afe  his  clear-cut  face,  flushed  with  mortification,  and  relented. 

"  You  are  doing  me  such  a  favor  " — more  genially — ''  that 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  was  horribly  frightened  after  I 
spoke,  and  truly  believe  I  should  have  run  away  the  minute  you 
turned,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  rain." 

"  Thank  heaven  for  rain !"  he  murmured,  so  fervently  that 
they  both  smiled,  and  caught  each  other  in  the  act. 

"  But  I  really  think  it's  not  raining  a  drop  now,"  she  said. 
"  There's  nothing  left  but  the  sprinkle  from  the  trees." 

"  It  would  ruin  your  frock  in  no  time."  And  he  gave  the 
exquisitely  gowned  little  figure  another  openly  approving  glance. 
"  But,  of  course,"  responded  Phyllis,  ''  I  couldn't  permit  my- 
self to  presume  upon  your  kindness  when  I  don't  really  need  you, 
and  you  see  the  sun  is  trying  its  best  to  shine  this  very  minute." 
"  May  failure  attend  its  efforts !  That  is — I  mean — you  know 
bow  very  uncertain  such  weather  is,  and  if  I  allowed  you  to  be 
caught  again  I'd  never  forgive  myself." 

"  Oh,  you  wouldn't  think  of  it  again,  of  course,"  she  laughed 
coyly.  "  But  I  should  be  desolated  if  I  caused  you  to  miss  your 
appointment.  It's  quite  a  little  nearer  three  than  it  was,  you 
know." 

"  Hang  the  appointment !     Oh,  I  say,  I  beg  your  pardon,  you 
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know.  But  really,  I'm  having  such  a  good  time,  I'd  forgotten. 
And  it's  a  bore,  anyway." 

"  The  appointment  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  beastly  duty,  you  see.  You  wouldn't  mind  my  un- 
burdening myself?  I'm  just  in  town  for  a  few  weeks  on  business 
and  an  old  school  chimi  made  me  promise  I'd  look  up  his  sister — 
gave  me  a  letter  and  all  that,  which  I'm  to  present  this  afternoon. 
I  know  her  sort  too  well — the  frothy,  gushy  kind.  Old  Bob's  the 
right  stuff,  but  these  girls — Lord !  I'd  no  end  rather  be  excused. 
If  it  had  only  been  someone  like  you,  now — " 

"  Oh,  you  really  mustn't  say  it,"  came  a  queer,  muffled  voice. 

Ward  looked  down  to  see  a  very  pink  face,  a  pair  of  unac- 
countably roguish  eyes,  and  a  tempting  mouth  that  twitched  at  the 
corners. 

"^Tiy  mustn't  I  say  it?"  he  persisted.  "Hang  conven- 
tionality! There  I  go  again — but  hang  it,  anyway!  Here  I  am 
having  the  best  time  of  my  life, -and  just  because  we  happen  not 
to  have  met  formally  I  can't  say  what  I  think.  And  worse  still, 
I've  got  to  go  presently  and  run  m\  head  straight  into  a  noose. 
Probably  find  an  '  at  home,'  and  the  house  full  of  others  just  like 
her.  I'd  not  rebel  at  all  if  you  were  to  '  take  care'  of  me — that 
is,  if  you  were  willing.  Can't  we  be  introduced  or  something, 
whatever  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  proper?" 

The  pretty  face  had  burned  pinker  and  pinker. 

^'  Don't  you  think  you're  a  bit  hard  on  a  girl  you've  never 
seen  ?"  suggested  the  same  muffled  voice. 

"  Don't  have  to  see  her.  What's  more,  don't  want  to.  I  know 
the  sort,  I  tell  you.     But  Bob — '' 

"  Bob  who  ?    I  might  know  his  sister." 

"  Bob  Dalrymple.     Grand  old  chap,  too." 

"  I  knew  it !"  triumphantly.  "  I  mean — yes,  I  have  heard  of 
him.  And  here  we  are  at  Mrs.  Walker's.  You  can't  think  how 
grateful  I  am  for  the  share  in  your  umbrella — and  your  very 
refreshing  frankness.     Good-bye." 

"Oh,  I  say!     You're  going  to  let  me  find  you   again,  aren't 
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you  ?    To  lose  you  at  once  for  a  mere  form  when  I've  waited  all 
these  years." 

The  genuine  distress  on  his  face  was  too  much  for  Phyllis' 
composure,  and  the  repressed  laughter  came  in  a  gale  of  merri- 
ment. 

"  I  won't  detain  you  longer,"  she  said,  swinging  the  gate  with 
her  toe.  "  I  have  an  engagement  at  three — something  of  a  nuis- 
ance, too.  I  shall  have  to  entertain  a  friend  of  my  brother's,  and 
T  understand  he's  rather  a  stick ;  not  half  so  charming  as  you  have 
been,  I'm  sure." 

Then  the  gate  slammed  against  her  hand,  and  a  shower  of 
white  cards  sprinkled  the  walk.  Ward  bent  to  pick  up  her  purse, 
and  from  every  white  square  was  confronted  by  the  words  "  Miss 
Phyllis  Dalrymple." 

"  Miss  Dalrymple,"  he  stammered,  in  an  agony  of  humilia- 
tion.    "  I — I — how  could  you  let  me — I — " 

But  Phyllis  was  tripping  up  the  walk.  As  she  reached  the 
step  she  turned  and  smiled.  Just  then  the  sun  burst  from  behind 
a  cloud,  transforming  the  w^orld  into  a  sparkle  of  diamond  drops. 

"  Miss  Dalrymple  will  be  at  home,  alone,  at  three,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  possible  that  she  would  listen  to  a— well,  let  us  say  an 
explanation," 
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N  you're  sure  you've  got  a  lot  o'  money,  Jim  ?"  asked 
the  old  man,  eagerly. 

The  old  man  was  propped  up  in  an  old  rocking 
chair,  with  which  he  had  made  long  and  painful 
acquaintance.  The  prodigal  sat  beside  him,  holding 
one  of  his  laiotted  and  wrinkled  hands.  The 
prodigal's  eyes  were  wet. 

"  A  lot  of    money,    father — more'n    you'd    ever 
guess,"  said  the  prodigal. 
"  As  much  as  a  hundred,  maybe  V    ventured  the    old  man, 
timidly.     He  felt  sure  Jim  would  laugh  at  him  for  having  such 
an  extravagant  dream  as  that. 

"  What'd  you  say  to  as  much  as  a  thousan'  ?"  said  the  prodigal, 
with  a  lump  in  his  throat. 

In  the  next  room  a  woman  was  singing  as  she  swept  the  floor. 
They  could  hear  the  thin  voice  and  catch  the  words,  once  in 
awhile.     "  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints — " 

"  Oh,  a  thousan' !  You  never  mean  that  you've  brought  home 
that  much  ?"  said  the  old  man.  His  face  was  tmtching.  ''  Maybe 
you've  made  that  much  since  you've  been  gone — but  you  couldn't 
have  brought  it  home !" 

"  More'n  ten  thousan',  father,"  cried  Jim,  laying  his  face 
down  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  trying  to  keep  back  the  dry  sobs 
that  shook  his  form.  "  I  reckon  you  an'  mother  won't  have  such  a 
liard  row  to  hoe  any  more.  I'll — I'll  get  you  anything  you  want, 
right  now.  What  do  you  want,  father  ?  I'm  goin'  to  take  you  up 
to  the  city,  an'  see  if  you  can't  get  cured  up  there,  where  they've 
j>ot  doctors  that's  some  account.     An'  anything    else,  father — a 
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new  horse,  a  iine  buggy— you  see  if  I  don't  try  to  make  up  to  you 
for  all  these  years — " 

The  old  man  grasped  his  son's  hands  and  leaned  over  for  an 
eager  whisper  into  the  ears  of  the  prodigal : 

"I  don't  want  a  thing,  Jimmie— not  a  thing  on  earth — not 
for  myself.  'Tain't  likely  I  could  be  cured  anyhow,  an'  if  I  could, 
it  ain't  much  worth  while — not  for  the  little  while  I've  got  to  go. 
But,  Jimmie — they's  somethin' — I'm  afraid  to  mention  it — I 
reckin  you'd  think  it  was  too  costly— an'  maybe  you'd  say  there 
wasn't  any  need  of  it,  after  all  these  years — " 

He  ceased,  in  an  agony  of  wishing,  and  his  hands  wandered 
vaguely  over  the  arms  of  the  rocker. 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?  A  new  room  to  the  house  ?  A  porch  out 
in  front  ?  I  was  thinkin'  of  that  last  night,  when  I  come  in.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  a  big  porch  there,  with  vines  over  it,  where 
you  could  have  your  chair  pulled  out  in  the  evenin's — " 

"  But  it  ain't  that,  Jimmie,"  cried  the  old  man,  with  both 
hands  clinging  appealingly  to  the  lapels  of  his  son's  coat.  "  It 
ain't  that.  You  see— oh,  it's  no  use— you  wouldn't  think  of  it. 
If  only  I  could  'a'  done  it  myself,  when  I  was  younger— but  now 

it's  too  late." 

"  But,  father,  I  will !"  cried  the  prodigal,  with  more  earnest- 
ness than  he  had  brought  to  many  speeches  in  his  life.  "'^o 
matter  what  it  is,  I  will.  All  that  money's  for  you  an'  mother- 
just  to  make  you  comfortable  for  the  rest  o'  your  lives.  I'm— I'm 
changed,  father.  You  may  not  think  it,  but— it  was  a  girl— away 
out  west— the  sweetest  girl— an'  I  was  goin'  to  bring  her  home— 
an'  she  died— an'  made  me  promise— an'  so,  it's  all  for  you—" 

Jim's  face  was  down  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  He  had  spoken 
with  the  speech  that  comes  hard. 

"You've  been  in  love?"  cried  the  old  man,  softly.  "Then 
you'll  know  what  it  is— you'll  understand.  You  see— she  always 
wanted  it  when  she  was  young— and  she  was  so  pretty  then— an' 
we  used  to  talk  about  what  we'd  buy  when  I  got  rich,  an'  I  always 
told  her  she  should  have  that,  if  there  wasn't  another  rag  bought 
in  the  house.    But  we  never  got  rich,  Jimmie — an'  she's  gone  with 
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poor  clothes  all  her  life — an'  now,  if  I  could  only  see  her  with 
that—" 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?  Do  tell  me !"  coaxed  Jimmie,  without 
looking  up. 

"  It's  a  black  silk  velvet  dress,  Jimmie," — the  old  man  turned 
pale,  and  spoke  in  a  broken  whisper ; — "  a  black  silk  velvet  dress, 
with  fine  lace  in  the  neck.  She  always  wanted  it — an'  she'd 
ought  to  'a'  had  it — she  was  one  o'  that  kind.  It's  been  calico,  all 
her  life — plain  old  calico — an'  hard  work; — and  a  day  at  a  per- 
tracted  meetin'  now  an'  then  has  been  about  her  only  pleasure. 
Once  I  had  sech  different  thoughts  about  how  things  was  goin'  to 
be.  It's  pretty  hard,  Jimmie,  to  see  the  woman  you  love  growin' 
old  with  nothin'  but  a  bare,  hard  life — ^milkin',  an'  churin',  an' 
cookin,  an'  sewin' — when  a  little  money'd  make  sech  a  difference !" 

"  It's  been  my  fault,"  groaned  Jimmie.  "  If  I'd  'a'  stayed  at 
home  an'  helped  take  care  of  you  both,  things  wouldn't  'a'  been 
so  bad." 

"  Yes,  but  maybe  she  wouldn't  'a'  got  the  silk  velvet  dress 
now,"  said  the  old  man  anxiously.  "  'Tain't  likely  you'd  'a'  made 
that  much  money  by  now  on  the  farm — when  you  make  money 
on  the  farm,  it's  always  got  to  go  back  on  the  farm — ye  can't  spend 
it  in  foolishness,  Jimmie — an'  this  is  foolishness — I  know  you'll 
think  so.  But  you  needn't  git  a  thing  for  me — not  a  thing.  I 
don't  know  that  there's  a  thing  in  the  world  I  need.  If  I  could 
just  see  your  mother  with  that  silk  velvet  dress  on — I  reckin — it 
seems  to  me  that  I'd  jest  about  fly.  You  reckin  you  could, 
Jimmie  ?" 

"  I'll  run  up  to  the  city  an'  get  it  to-morrow,"  said  Jimmie, 
vvith  a  fine  light  in  his  face.  '"  Show  me  where  I  can  steal  one 
of  her  dresses  to  measure  by — an'  I'll  have  it  made,  an'  all. 
"When  it  comes  down  it'll  be  ready  to  put  on.  Don't  you  worry 
any  more,  father !" 

"  Yes,  but  Jimmie !"  called  the  old  man,  halting  desperately, 
clutching  at  him  with  eager  fingers.  "  Let  her  think  it's  a 
present  from  me,  won't  ye,  boy  ?    I've  always  wanted  it — an'  it'll 
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seem  like — I  haven't  been  sech  a  failure.  Do  ye  reckin  ye  could, 
Jimmie  ?" 

But  Jimmie  was  laughing  queerly  as  he  straightened  up. 

"  You're  such  a  man,  father !"  he  said,  drawing  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes.  "  Seems  to  me  I'm  just  getting  acquainted  with 
you.  Who'd  'a'  guessed  you  was  thinkin'  about — silk  velvet — in 
the  old  days!" 

"  '  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee — '  " 

Jimmie  went  into  the  other  room,  where  the  sweeping  and 
the  singing  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  faded  old  woman  leaned  on 
the  top  of  the  broom  and  looked  at  him  as  though  she  could  never 
look  enough. 

"  I  can't  believe  but  what  it's  a  dream,  yet,"  she  cried. 


One  of  the  neighbors,  instructed  by  the  prodigal,  brought  the 
bundle  home,  and  Jimmie  laid  it  on  the  table  and  inspected  the 
address. 

"Why,  it's  for  you,  mother!"  he  cried.  "An'  from  the  city! 
Never  mind  about  savin'  the  cord — -I'll  cut  it.  Look  at  the  tissue 
paper!  Well,  great  Scott — if  it  ain't  something  pretty  fine — an' 
here's  a  card — '  From  your  old  sweetheart.'  Why,  mother  ! — an' 
see  how  guilty  father  looks." 

She  unfolded  it,  and  held  it  up  for  a  long  moment,  her  face 
paling  and  flushing  through  its  network  of  wrinkles.  Her  eyes 
v\'ent  from  the  father,  crying  with  all  his  might  in  the  arm-chair, 
to  the  son,  his  face  lit  up  by  such  a  smile  as  she  had  never  seen 
him  wear,  and  then  she  sat  down,  with  the  dress  hugged  to  her 
breast. 

"  Put  it  on,  mother  !  Put  it  on !"  cried  the  prodigal.  "  Father 
tliinks  he's  been  a  long  time  gettin'  it,  an'  he  don't  want  to  waste 
any  time  seein'  how  you  are  goin'  to  look  in  it." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  without  a  word.  She  could  not 
speak — not  yet.  When  she  came  back  her  bent  shoulders  were 
straightened,  and  she  walked  with  the  step  of  a  girl. 

"  Wliy,  Liz'beth !"  came  a  cry  from  the    old    rocking-chair. 
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''  You're — so — so  pretty ! — an'  you  look  about  as  young  as  you 
ever  did!" 

Her  dim  blue  eyes  were  looking  through  a  mist  at  the  trans- 
iigured  face  of  the  prodigal. 

"You  can't  fool  me,  Jimmie,"  she  cried,  feeling  blindly  for 
the  old  apron  she  had  thrown  on  a  chair.  "  He  told  ye — an'  I 
did  want  it  once — but  I  forgot  it.  years  an'  years  ago — an'  I 
thought  he  had!" 

"  You've  got  it,  Liz'beth,"  came  the  exulting  cry  from  the  old 
chair,  and  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  "  It's  been  a  long 
time  comin' — but  you've  got  it — an'  you  look  so  fine — an'  I  ain't 
sech  a — sech  a  failure — am  1,  Liz'beth?" 


THe    Taming    of  Hiram. 

BY   HEBER   WILLSON. 

F  you  girls  ain't  keerful  Hiram  Perkins  will  carry 
one  of  ye  off  fust  thing  ye  know,"  and  Dame  Wil- 
kins  gave  vent  to  a  series  of  chuckles  more  or  less 
pleasant  and  hobbled  away  from  the  group  of  fresh 
young  girls,  nursing  her  rheumatic  legs  most 
carefully. 

"  Not  me,  not    me !"    rose    a    chorus  of  girlish 
voices. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  a  baby-faced  damsel,  inno- 
cently. "  I'm  sure  he  looks  likely  enough,  and  they  tell  me  he's 
got  no  end  of  money." 

Then  a  great  chattering  of  explanation  ensued  as  the  home 
girls  told  this  stranger  maiden  with  the  pink  cheeks  and  the  big, 
round  blue  eyes  about  Hiram  Perkins,  his  history  and  his 
character. 

Hiram  Perkins  was  the  son  of  "  old  Sam  Perkins,"  and  had 
inherited  all  the  cussedness  of  the  old  pioneer,  together,  it  seemed, 
Avith  the  meanness  and  smallness  of  "  Aunt  Phoebe,"  his  wife. 
Hiram  had  assumed  charge  of  the  family  at  an  early  age  (old 
Sam  having  been  abruptly  removed  from  further  responsibility 
in  a  saloon  brawl).  He  had  completed  the  crushing  of  his  mother, 
spoiled  the  lives  of  his  sisters  and  drove  his  brothers,  both  older 
and  younger,  into  the  world,  all  of  them  being  glad  to  get  away 
from  him  at  any  price.  Then  he  had  proceeded  to  marry  the 
likeliest  and  most  competent  girl  in  town  and  had  bullied  and 
harassed  her  into  the  green  cemetery  on  the  hill  in  just  three 
years. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  managed    his  financial  affairs  with 
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consummate  skill,  and  had  become  the  richest  man  in  the  parts. 
Before  his  wife  died  he  had  moved  from  the  farm  into  town,  where 
he  had  built  a  big  house,  still  uncompleted,  when  his  wife  died. 
He  had  gone  ahead  and  completed  this  house,  furnished  it  grimly 
and  sparsely,  and  had  lived  there  alone  ever  since.  He  had  gone 
on  increasing  his  holdings  until  he  owned  more  land  than  any 
other  man  in  the  county.  He  owned  plenty  of  mortgages,  too, 
but  his  favor  ran  to  land.  '*  It  can't  get  away,"  was  his  favorite 
motto.  He  was  now  about  40,  not  ill-favored,  excepting  for  his 
heavy  jaw,  and  the  general  air  of  uncompromising  overbearance 
{'.nd  grimness  which  hung  over  him. 

"  I'd  as  soon  marry  old  Bluebeard  himself,"  remarked  Ann, 
finishing  the  story. 

"  I'd  as  soon  go  to  jail  for  life,"  put  in  Susie. 

"  And  I !"     "  And  I !"  chorused  the  rest. 

All  excepting  Sally  Johnson,  the  girl  whose  query  had  started 
the  story. 

"  I  don't  believe  he's  so  bad  as  he's  painted,"  said  she,  de- 
murely, "'  and  he's  quite  handsome." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  dare  marry  him,"  said  Ann,  ?cornfully. 
'■  You  last  about  three  weeks." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Sally.  "  I've  a  notion  to  do  it. 
Tie  don't  look  so  dangerous  to  me." 

And  do  it  she  did.  She  was  an  orphan  recently  come  to  town 
and  living  on  the  bounty  of  a  maiden  aunt  of  uncertain  temper. 
iVnd  Hiram  was  rich  and  had  a  big  house.  And,  as  Dame  Wil- 
kins  suggested,  Hiram  was  looking  for  a  wife — and  a  young  one. 

Pinville  gasped  at  the  nuptials  and  then  settled  down  to  await 
the  inevitable  result,  like  a  greedy  vulture. 

Hiram  Perkins  took  his  young  wife  home  in  great  glee.  She 
was  only  18,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  a  perfect  child,  as  anybody 
could  see  from  her  baby  face  and  wide,  blue  eyes. 

"  I'll  just  train  her  into  my  ways  without  any  trouble," 
chuckled  Hiram. 

So  Sally  became  installed  in  the  Perkins  home,  and  a  right 
good  start  she  made,  and  Hiram  grew  better  pleased  with  his  bar- 
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gain  every  day.  To  be  sure,  she  shivered  a  little  when  she  first 
saw  the  great  barn-like  house,  with  its  bare  rooms;  but  she  took 
hold  at  once,  and  the  toothsome  breakfasts  she  prepared  for  her 
liege  lord  and  the  dainty  dinners,  quite  warmed  his  heart.  Hiram 
v.as  very  fond  of  good  living.  The  best  of  it  was  she  did  it  all 
on  the  most  economical  plan.  And  she  contrived  that  Hiram 
should  get  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  meat,  aad  divined  his  likes 
so  readily  that  she  really  was  a  jewel.  Then,  too,  she  was  so 
entirely  pliable  to  his  slightest  desire  that  life  assumed  a  new  joy 
to  him.  If  course  he  jawed  more  or  less,  but  she  took  it  as  meekly 
as  he  could  wish. 

This  was  during  the  first  fortnight. 

Then  a  slight  cloud  arose.  Hiram  was  in  the  habit  of  arising 
at  a  very  early  hour,  eating  his  breakfast,  doing  chores  for  an 
hour  or  so,  then  reading  his  paper  and  going  to  his  office  about 
the  time  other  men  did, 

Sally  was  expected  to  rise  long  before  him  to  get  breakfast 
ready  by  the  time  he  was  dressed.  One  day  she  suggested  that 
he  do  his  chores  fi^rst  and  read  his  paper  while  she  prepared 
breakfast.  The  expression  on  his  face  would  have  frightened  one 
less  guileless.  He  gave  her  to  understand  once  for  all  that  the 
domestic  arrangements  would  be  continued  on  his  schedule  as 
hitherto,  and  that  more  suggestions  from  her  were  not  desired. 
Two  mornings  later  she  failed  to  rise.  When  he  found  the  hour 
he  berated  her  soundly.  She  rose,  but  everything  seemed  to 
stick,  and  she  did  not  start  breakfast  for  a  good  hour  later  than 
usual.  It  was  a  pretty  poor  breakfast,  too,  compared  with  what 
they  had  been  having.  Hiram  stormed  and  Sally  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  distress.  This  sort  of  thing  was  repeated  with  variations 
for  two  weeks.  One  morning,  being  in  a  hurry  and  seeing  every- 
thing dragging  on  the  stove,  Hiram,  in  desperation,  went  out  and 
did  his  chores.  "WTien  he  returned  he  found  one  of  the  old,  tooth- 
some breakfasts,  and  his  wife  all  smiles.  He  became  suspicious 
and  bullied  dreadfully  for  several  mornings,  but  got  only  burned 
chops  and  heavy  muffins  and  a  distressed  countenance.     Finally 
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he  gave  in  and  went  regularly  to  his  chores  first,  and  the  j'  ys  of 
the  honeymoon  descended  again  upon  his  domicile. 

Hiram  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  home  any  old  time  to  liis 
supper — whenever  he  finished  matters  at  the  office.  One  day 
Sally  suggested,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  supper  at  six,  and  if 
necessary  be  could  go  back  to  the  office  and  finish  up.  He  grew 
apoplectic  at  the  very  idea.  One  evening  he  came  home  and  found 
a  cold  lunch  on  the  table  with  a  note  from  Sally  saying  she  had 
gone  out  for  the  evening.  She  caught  an  all  night  bullyragging, 
but  arose  cheerily  and  prepared  a  model  breakfast.  That  night 
he  found  the  table  cleared  all  but  a  cold  lunch.  He  ordered  a 
supper  and  she  meekly  started  in,  but  everything  went  wrong,  an  1 
when  he  got  his  meal  at  nine  o'clock  it  was  worse  than  the  cold 
lunch — and  no  end  of  waste  had  gone  on  under  his  eyes.  He 
became  furious  and  finally  threatened  to  strike  her.  She  looked 
at  him  with  a  pained  expression  in  the  big,  round  eyes,  and  her 
lip  quivered.     He  retired  in  disgust. 

He  resolved  to  fight  it  out  and  cut  her  allowance  to  almost 
nothing,  taking  most  of  his  meals  down  town.  She  never  com- 
plained, although  Providence  only  knows  how  she  lived.  One 
day  a  man  came  to  town  with  whom  he  was  arranging  a  big  deal. 
He  sent  word  to  Sally  that  he  would  bring  the  man  home  to 
supper.  Sally  greeted  them  with  dignity  and  cordiality.  When 
they  were  ushered  into  the  dining-room  they  found  the  table  fault- 
lessly set  and  nothing  thereon  but  stale  bread  and  salt  pork. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  inquired  Hiram,  white  with  rage. 
"  It's  all  we've  had  in  the  house  for  a  week,"  replied  Sally, 
despondently.  "  The  pork  is  very  good,  I  am  sure.  I've  lived  on 
it  for  six  days." 

The  man  broke  off  the  deal  and  told  the  story  all  over  town. 
Hiram  was  so  mad  he  went  to  the  hotel  to  live,  resolved  to 
starve  her  into  submission.  Some  weeks  later  he  sold  some 
property  and  sent  a  boy  to  the  house  with  a  deed  to  sign.  Sally 
refused  to  sign  away  her  rights  in  any  property  while  things  were 
on  the  present  basis — "with  a  separation  probable  at  any 
moment,"  she  added. 
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This  gave  Hiram  the  most  severe  shock  of  his  life.  The  result 
was  he  opened  negotiations  and  compromised  by  coming  home. 
Supper  was  to  be  served  at  six. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  live  ?"  asked  Hiram,  curiously. 

"  It  was  very  hard,"  replied  Sally,  despondently.  "  I  had  to 
sell  the  parlor  furniture." 

"  What  ?"  yelled  Hiram,  as  he  rushed  to  the  parlor.  Sure 
enough,  it  was  stripped  to  the  pine  floor. 

"  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well,"  ventured  Sally.  "  We  really 
need  the  house  refurnished  throughout.  It's  all  out  of  date  and 
in  very  bad  taste." 

"  Eefurnished !"  exclaimed  Hiram.  "'Well,  I  guess  not. 
Here's  where  I'll  see  that  you  don't  get  your  way.  You  sold  the 
parlor  stuff.    'Now  git  along  without  it." 

Sally  looked  blue.  Some  days  later  Hiram  went  to  the  city 
on  a  trip  of  several  days.  When  he  returned  he  found  the  house 
a  dream  of  beauty  from  top  to  bottom — all  newly  and  elaborately 
furnished. 

"  Where'd  ye  git  it  ?"  he  gasped. 

"  Oh,  I  had  it  charged  ^"  she  replied,  sweetly.  "  Mr.  Moses 
was  ever  so  good  about  it." 

Then  Hiram  sat  right  down  and  wept.  Sally  wept,  too,  and 
promised  to  be  good.  She  had  one  request  to  make.  She  wanted 
to  give  a  party. 

"  A  party !"  snorted  Hiram,  belligerently.  Then  he  added, 
lamely:  "Why,  yes,  of  course.     How  much'll  it  cost?" 

So  the  Perkinses  had  a  party  and  all  the  girls  were  invited, 
and  Hiram  wore  a  new  tailor-made  suit  (at  Sally's  suggestion) 
and  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole.  And  Sally  showed  the  girls  all  her 
new  things,  and  a  new  servant  passed  the  refreshments. 

And  to  the  question :  "  How  in  the  world  did  you  manage 
it?"  Sally  only  flushed  modestly  and  replied:  "Oh,  I  told  you 
Hiram  was  not  so  bad  as  he  was  painted." 


The  PinK  I^inen  FrocK.* 

BY    DOllOTHV    DIX. 

HA-A-AT,"  cried  the  Angel,  who  had  backed  the  new 
musical  extravaganza,  "  The  Queen  of  the  Cannibal 
Isles/'  "  Loraine  Lorance  going  to  leave  the  stage 
in  the  midst  of  the  biggest  Broadway  success  in 
years  ?     Is  she  crazy,  or  what  ?" 

"  She    is    a    woman,"  replied    the    manager,  suc- 
cinctly, as  if  that  explained  everything.     He  glanced 
around   the   little   office,    whose   walls   were   literally 
covered   with   the    photographs   of   actresses — prima 
donnas,    tragedy    queens,    eccentric    old  women  in  comedy  parts, 
dashing  soubrettes,  wistful-eyed    ingenues — and  sighed.     He  had 
had  much  experience  of  the  ways  of  women. 

"  Such  a  voice,"  went  on  the  Angel,  gloomily  reminiscent, 
"  always  made  me  think  of  birds  singing  in  a  golden  dawn,  or 
er-er-something  like  that,  you  know;  it  was  so  full  of  the  joy  of 
living.  Then  her  gayety  and  humor — so  spontaneous,  so  fresh, 
and  that  little  way  she  had,  so  demurely  wicked — by  George,  it 
was  about  the  most  fetching  thing  I  ever  saw." 

''  It  takes  a  saint  to  play  the  devil,"  commented  the  manager, 
grimly. 

"  And  to  think  of  her  being  fool  enough  to  throw  everything 
up  right  now,"  continued  the  Angel,  "  why,  man,  she's  got  suc- 
cess— it's  in  her  very  hand." 

"  Well,"  observed  the  manager,  "  if,  Avhen  Heaven  gave  a 
woman  temperament,  it  would  also  endow  her  with  a  little 
reason,  it  would  have  saved  me  from  becoming  bald  so  early  in 
life,  and  would  have  made  the  show  business  a  safer  and  more 
agreeable  occupation," 

''  Wliat  does  she  say  ?"  inquired  the  Angel. 
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The  manager  fished  a  letter  out  from  under  a  pile  on  his  desk, 
and  begun  to  read  aloud :  "  Sorry  she  can't  renew  her  contract 
with  us,  but  she  is  going  to  leave  the  stage.  Hopes  it  won't  dis- 
appoint us,  and  that  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  her  in  '  The  Queen,'  but  she's  found  out  that  there's 
something  better  than  the  tinsel  of  the  stage,  and  more  worth 
striving  for  than  fame  and  money — " 

"  Wish  she's  tip  me  off  to  Avhat  it  is,"  put  in  thie  Angel, 
parenthetically. 

'^  In  short,"  continued  the  manager,  summarizing  the  lengthy 
letter,  "  she  has  determined  to  leave  the  stage,  .and  stay  at  home 
with  hubby — you  know  that  in  real  life  she  is  Mrs.  James 
Benton —  and  darn  his  socks  and  cook  his  dinners." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  asked  the  Angel. 

"  Oh,"  responded  the  manager,  "  at  some  little  iron  mines 
down  in  Alabama,  where  her  husband  is  manager  for  a  company. 
It's  a  gay  metropolis,  that  consists  of  a  company  store,  with  the 
post  ofiice  in  one  comer,  and  an  interesting  population  of  a 
thousand  negro  and  Italian  laborers,  with  perhaps  two  other  men 
beside  her  husband  who  wear  collars  and  speak  fair  English,  and 
where  the  exciting  event  of  the  day  is  the  change  of  shifts,  when 
the  day  laborers  go  off  and  the  night  hands  come  on.  At  least 
that  is  the  alluring  description  that  Lorance  gave  me  of  the 
place  when  she  explained  how  she  came  to  leave  her  happy  home 
for  JSTew  York  and  comic  opera." 

"  She  won't  stay  there,"  exclaimed  the  Angel,  bringing  his 
^st  down  on  the  desk  with  a  thump.  "  Good  God,  think  of  a 
woman  like  that  being  buried  alive  in  such  a  hole.  She'll  be 
back  in  two  months  begging  for  her  old  part,  and  we  will  make 
her  pay  for  having  given  us  this  attack  of  heart  failure." 

"  Don't  count  on  her  too  much,"  warned  the  manager,  '^  she's 
a  woman,  you  know." 

While  the  two  men  in  the  little  Broadway  office  were  settling 
her  fate,  the  woman  of  whom  they  spoke  was  standing  on  a  great 
pile  of  slag,  sending  her  voice  out  in  a  roulade  of  song  that  sil- 
enced, for  very  shame,  the  mocking-birds  in  the  near-by  oleanders. 
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At  last,  wearied,  she  stopped,  and  turning  to  the  great  ugly  bull- 
dog that  crouched  at  her  feet,  she  cried,  whimsically: 

"  What,  Tige,  not  a  round  of  applause  ?  Don't  you  know, 
sir,  that  was  my  big  Broadway  hit,  and  was  good  for  three  cur- 
tain calls  every  night?"  But  the  faithful  dumb  animal  only 
licked  her  hand  by  way  of  reply,  and  with  something  like  a  sob 
she  caught  her  fingers  in  his  collar  and  started  homeward.  It 
was  all  so  typical  of  her  fate,  she  told  herself.  She  had  wanted 
fame,  and  glitter  and  glare,  and  she  had  gotten  only  dumb 
devotion. 

Five  years  before  she  had  married  Jim  Benton,  who  had  taken 
her  from  an  uncongenial  home,  where  a  shrewish  and  vulgar 
stepmother  had  made  life  well-nigh  unbearable  for  the  girl,  whose 
nature  was  as  highly  strung  and  sensitive  as  a  violin.  She  had 
loved,  as  well  as  her  unawakened  heart  could,  the  big,  silent, 
strong  man,  who  yearned  over  her  with  ceaseless  tenderness,  and 
for  awhile  she  had  been  happy  enough  in  the  little  cottage  at  the 
mines  where  they  had  gone  to  live.  By  and  by,  however,  she 
begun  to  grow  restless,  to  feel  the  stirring  within  her  of  unguessed 
forces  and  powers,  and  to  know,  as  genius  must  always  know,  that 
it  must  find  expression  or  die. 

She  was  intense!}",  vibrantly  alive,  and  she  had  never  lived. 
She  wanted  to  know,  to  feel,  to  see,  to  measure  her  beautv  against 
other  women's,  to  try  the  splendid  power  of  her  glorious  voice 
and  to  sway  men  and  women  with  it.  She  yearned  and  hun- 
gered for  the  glitter  of  streets  that  were  but  names  to  her,  and 
to  be  part  of  the  wild  tide  of  life  that  sweeps  through  a  great  city. 
F(:>r  a  long  time  she  fought  against  her  desire,  but  in  the  end  it 
conquered  her.  The  deadly  monotony  of  the  life  she  led,  the 
weary  sameness  of  the  faces  she  knew  so  well,  the  oft-told  tales 
of  places  where  nothing  happens,  got  upon  her  nerves  until  she 
felt  that  she  must  either  commit  suicide  or  end  in  a  madhouse. 
Then  summoning  her  courage,  she  went  to  her  husband  and  told 
him  of  her  longings,  her  despair. 
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"  It  isn't  that  I  don't  love  you,"  she  said,  hurrying  over  the 
words  that  she  knew  wounded  him  like  stones  thrown  by  a  cruel 
hand,  "  but  there  is  something  that  tells  me  that  I  must  go  away 
to  the  life  that  is  calling  me,  or  I  will  die.  You — you  have  seen 
the  world,  and  you  have  your  work — but  I — I  have  never  been 
beyond  these  hills  that  smother  me.  I  have  nothing  to  remember 
— nothing  but  the  days  that  are  all  alike.  Let  me  go,"  she  wailed, 
"  let  me  go  only  for  three  years.  It  isn't  much  out  of  a  lifetime, 
and  I  will  come  back  and  be  your  slave  the  balance  of  my  life." 
For  reply  Jim  Benton  took  the  slender  little  figure  in  his 
arms  and  pressed  it  tight  against  his  breast  so  that  she  might  not 
see  his  face,  but  she  could  feel  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  once 
it  seemed  to  her  it  almost  stopped.  At  last,  however,  he  found 
his  voice. 

'  "  Poor  little  girl,"  he  said,  "  poor  little  song  bird  that  was 
g+iven  wings  to  fly,  and  that  I  have  caged,"  and  then  he  let  her 
go  from  him  to  the  life  she  craved — freely  and  ungrudgingly, 
and  made  the  way  easy  for  her  feet,  for  the  big  silent  man,  keep- 
ing his  faithful  watch  over  the  trust  confided  to  him,  had  power- 
ful friends  in  the  great  city,  who  put  his  wife  in  the  way  of 
realizing  her  ambition. 

From  the  first  she  was  one  of  those  destined  to  success.  Her 
glorious  beauty,  and  the  superb  voice,  attracted  attention  at  once, 
and  added  to  this  was  a  strange,  illusive  intoxicating  vitality — 
a  sense  of  the  joy  of  living  that  was  almost  madness — that  swept 
her  audiences  into  her  mood,  and  caught  and  carried  them  along 
with  her  in  an  irresistible  furor.  Up  and  up  she  went  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  her  profession,  until  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
"  The  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Isles  "  she  had,  as  the  Angel  had 
said  to  the  manager,  her  little  world  at  her  feet. 

It  was  at  this  flood-tide  of  her  success  that  she  had  turned 
her  face  homeward.  The  three  years  that  she  had  asked  for  had 
expired,  and  not  once  in  all  that  time  had  she  seen  her  husband. 
'N^ot  once  had  he  asked  her  to  come  back  to  him,  or  repined  at  the 
loneliness  of  his  lot.     ISTow  she  was  going  to  the  mines  once  more. 
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and  as  the  train  bore  her  on,  and  on,  to  her  destination,  she  strove 
in  vain  to  pierce  the  veil  that  hid  the  future.  Could  she  go  back 
to  the  lonely  monotony  of  that  life  ?  Was  one  man's  devotion 
worth  the  adulation  of  a  thousand  ?  Had  she  the  strength  to 
cast  the  goblet  of  success  away  from  her  just  when  it  was  brim- 
ming to  the  full  with  all  that's  most  alluring  in  life  ?  She  could 
not   answer. 

She  had  not  answered  the  question  when  she  arrived  at  the 
lonely  station  of  the  lonely  little  mining  town.  She  had  not 
written  Jim  that  she  was  coming,  and  she  made  her  way  alone 
to  the  little  cottage  where  he  lived,  and  pushed  the  door  softly 
open.  The  rooms  were  vacant,  and  she  wandered  from  one  to 
the  other,  until  she  came  to  the  one  where  her  husband  lived. 
There  was  his  big  desk,  with  his  papers  and  his  little  piles  of  ore 
to  be  tested — orderly,  business-like,  as  she  remembered  them, 
but  over  in  one  corner,  hanging  against  a  nail,  was  something 
pink.  She  went  over  and  touched  it.  It  was  a  little  pink  linen 
gown  that  she  used  to  wear  before  she  went  away,  and  that  Jim 
had  liked  to  see  her  in.  In  a  flash  of  intuition  it  came  to  her  all 
that  it  meant — the  lonely  man,  deserted,  heart-hungry,  who  had 
faithfully  kept  the  little  cast-off  garment  as  he  had  the  cast-off 
love,  as  the  only  thing  he  had  left  of  the  wife  he  had  lost.  The 
pathos  of  it  cut  her  like  a  knife.  She  dropped  down  on  her 
knees  and  buried  her  face  in  the  folds  of  the  dress,  and  when  she 
got  up  her  eyes  were  bright  with  indescribable  tenderness,  and 
she  knew  that  she  had  answered  the  question. 

A  minute  more  and  she  had  slipped  off  the  Paris  gown  she 
wore,  and  put  on  the  old  pink  frock,  and  then  she  heard  Jim's 
step  along  the  hall,  and  she  turned  to  greet  him. 

''  Loraine,"  he  cried,  and  staggered  against  the  wall  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  ghost,  but  her  strong  young  arms  were  about  him, 
and  her  dear  head  on  his  breast. 

"  Jim — Jim,"  she  sobbed,  "  I've  come  home  at  last.  I  know 
now  that  there  is  somethiuii'  better  than   fame   and   glitter,   and 
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tinsel,  and  that  the  love  that  can  just  be  faithful  is  worth  all  the 
applause  of  all  the  audience  on  earth,  but — "  and  she  looked  up 
fearlesisly  in  his  eyee — "  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  went.  I  had  to 
try  my  wings,  but  they  have  brought  me  safely  back  to  tlie  home 
nest." 

"  I  hear,"  said  the  Angel  to  the  manager,  "  that  down  at  that 
little  mining  town  in  Alabama  the  most  most  glorious  contralto 
voice  in  my  memory  is  being  used  to  hush  a  baby  to  sleep." 

"  I  told  you  she  was  a  woman,"  replied  the  manager. 
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A  HANDSOME  WATCH   FREE! 

SPECIAL  OI-FER  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


We  will  present  free  of  cost  a  handsome  ladies'  or  gentle- 
men's watch  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  sends  us  20  three  months' 
subscriptions  to  "THE    BLUE    JAY"  at  15  cents  each. 
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BANK  OF  HAMILTON 

^INCORPORATED  1872 

HEAD  OFFICE,  HAMILTON. 

HON.  WM.  GIBSON,  President  1:^8  PJAMES  TURNBULL,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 


Capital  Paid=up 

Reserve 

Total  Assets     = 


$2,230,000 

$2,000,000 

$2-4,700,000 


Over6o  Branches  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  North-West 
and  British  Columbia. 


Savings  Department  at  all  Offices. 

Collections  made  on  all  points  promptly  and  on  easy  terms.      Advances  made  on  all 
suitable  Securities.       Current  Accounts  opened,  subject  to  cheques. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONTARIO,  BRANCH. 

J.  H.  STUART,  Agent. 


NIAGARA  FALLS  SOUTH  BRANCH. 

J.  H.  DOBBIE,  Agent. 


Savings  Bank  open  Saturday  Nights,  7  top. 
Ample  Capital.      Absolute  Security  for  Depositors.      Large  Reserve. 


GfMeral  Bankiiuj  Biisine-'^s  Transacted.     All  Bwiinefis  Strictly  Confidential. 


A   DAILY   USE   OF 


is  the  best  way  to  minimize  the  danger  of  contracting  summer  complaints. 

It  is  very  easy  to  take — simply  spread  on  bread  and  butter  or  sprinkle 
over  any  kind  of  food. 

C.ASUMEN — the  nutriment  of  milk — was  discovered  by  an  Englishman 
who  realized  the  necessity  for  placing  upon  the  market  an  article  which  would 
prove  invaluable  in  all  cases  o/ 

INDIGESTION,       DYSPEPSIA,       DIABETES. 

CASUMEN  cures  when  medicine  fails. 

Procurable  at  all  driii;  stores,  price  25c.,  50c.  and  $1.00  Pack- 
ag:e,  or  direct  from 

THE  H.  W.  SMITH  CO., 

\i.4<;ara  falls,  caxada. 


Please  mention  The  Blue  Jat  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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For  Summer  Ills 
Take   Vito  Pills. 


Most  summer  complaints  are  caused  by 
neglect  to  keep  the  bowels  regular — diarrhcea 
nearly  always  commences  this  way,  so  does 
dysentery. 

An  attack  of  indigestion  followed  by  con- 
sti})ation  will,  during  the  hot  weather,  cause 
endless  complications  unless  promptly  attend- 
ed to.  Most  people  take  medicine  after  the 
troid^le  has  l)een  allou'ed  to  go  on  for  two  or 
three  days.  This  is  not  only  unwise  but  danger- 
ous— much  better  take  Yito  Laxative  Fruit 
Pills  regularly;  they  will  not  only  make  you 
well,  but  keep  you  well.  By  constantly  using 
them  during  the  summer  months,  you  will  be 
protected  from  most  summer  complaints, 
because  they  \yill  keep  your  bowels  in  a 
healthy  condition.  They  do  not  cause  any 
unpleasant  or  painful  sensation,  such  as  grip- 
ing, etc. ,  because  they  are  composed  of  herbs, 
barks  and  fruits,  for  this  reason  they  act 
naturally  and  do  not  yjroduce  the  false  action 
which  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  drug 
remedies. 


PROCURABLE   AT  ALL    DRUG   STORES, 
PRir.F    25  CENTS. 


Please  mention  The  Blue  Jay  when  vou  write  to  advertisers. 


''Where  are  my 
President  Suspenders?" 

( — and  he  had  them  on  all  the  time) 

You  don't  feel  the  "President."  That's  the  secret 
of  it's  popularity — the  unconscious  comfort,  of  it. 
Gives  such  freedom  and  ease — conforms  so  readily 
to  every  bend  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


guaranteed  if  "President"  is  on  buckles.  Trimmings  cannot  rust.  Made  heavy  or 
light— also  for  youths.  Everywhere  50c  or  by  mail  postpaid.  Say  light  or  dark— wide  or 
narrow.    Holiday  goods  in  individual  gift  boxes  now  ready. 


DOniNION  SUSPENDER  CO., 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT. 


The  Tissue  is  The  Life 


REMEMBER,  every  organ  in 
your  system  is  composed  of 
tiny  cells  called  tissue.  The 
entire  life  of  the  human  body  depends 
upon  these  tissues.  If  they  are 
strong  and  well  nourished,  then  you 
need  have  no  dread  of  disease;  but 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
human  body  through  over-work,  is  so 
great  that  comparatively  few  people 
are  in  a  condition  of  perfect  health, 
the  tissue  of  som«  one  organ  generally 
requires  rebuilding. 

Do  you  feel  "run-down"  and 
languid  ?  That  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  waste  tissue  is  not  being 
replaced,  what  you  require  is  a  tonic, 
something  to  build  you  up.  Vito 
Tonic  is  without  doubt  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  take,  because  it  acts  as  a 
food  for  the  tissues,  and  besides,  in 
taking  this  remedy  you  are  not  using 
nauseous  or  injurious  drugs,  simply 
herbs,  barks  and  fruits  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  Vito  Tonic,  although 
slightly  bitter,  is  very  pleasant  to  take, 
the  bitterness  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  left  in  the  active  principles  of 
certain  herbs,  because  they  act  as  a 
tonic  for  the  tissues. 
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LETTER    FROM    THE    HON.    JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN. 

40  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 

July  25th,  1904. 

To  Alhan  E.   Ragg,  Editor  "The  I^lue  Jay." 

Sir,  —  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Cham'  erlain  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  I2th  inst.  with  thanks,  and  to  say  that  he  appreciates  the 
pa'.riolic  spirit  in  which  you  are  conducting  your  magazine  and  hopes  that  it 
may  be  eniirely  successful. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  feels  confident  that  before  long  the  movement  for  closer 
union  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  generally  accepted  in 
this  country,  and  he  is  certain  that  any  proposals  we  may  make  will  be  n  et 
with  a  generous  response  from  the  Colonies,  to  whom  closer  commercial  inter- 
course and  union,  for  common  objects,  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  it  is 
to  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  expressions  of 
confidence. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  Wilson. 


LETTER    FROM    SIR   GILBERT    PARKER. 

20  Carlton  House  Terrace,  London  S.W., 

July  26th,  1904. 

To  Alban  E.  Ra^q,  Editor  "The  Blue  Jay." 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ragg, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and 
for  a  copy  of  your  very  interesting  little  magazine  The  Blue  Jay.  I  wish  it 
great  success. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)    Gilbert  Parker. 
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THE    PUBLISHERS    OF    "  THE    BLUE    JAY  "    OFFER    THE 
FOLLOWING  PRIZES  FOR  THE    BEST  CANADIAN   SHORT 
STORY  RECEIVED  BY  THEM  ON  OR  BEFORE 
NOVEMBER  ist,  1904. 


First  Prize 

$2^.00 

Second  Prize    - 

$1^.00 

Third  Prize 

^10.00 

Fourth  Prize    - 

$^.00 

CONDITIONS  OF   CONTEST. 

Each  story  must  contain  from  1,000  to  3,000  words. 
Stories  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Manuscripts  must  be  sent  flat  or  folded,  not  rolled. 
If  possible  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten. 
Write  correct  name  and  address  on  the  first  page  of  each  manuscript. 
Those  who  desire  their  manuscripts  returned  must  enclose  the  necessary 
postage. 
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U/ye    CracRers 
TKat    Took 
Canada 
By  Storm. 

A  year  ago,  MCONEY'S 
PERFECTION  CREAM 
SODAS  were  a  theory.  To' 
day  they  are  the  most  de^ 
lightful  cracker  facts  in  Can^ 
ada.  Last  July,  the  first 
Mooney's  Sodas  went  out  to 
tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
Canadian  people.  Now, 
many  tons  a  day  are  baked  to 
satisfy  the  demand. 

There's  no  resisting  the 
fresh,  crisp,  creamy  delicious' 
ness  of  these  perfect  soda 
crackers. 

Mooney's 

Perfection 

Cream    Sodas 

At  yojr  Grocer's 
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To  Our  Readers 


SEE  OUR  PRIZE  OFFER 
TO  SHORT  STORY- 
WRITERS    ON     PAGE    I. 

THE    RAGG    PUBLISHING    CO. 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


ToEOMO,  A]  ril  23id,  1804. 

The   Bagg  Fublifhing  Co.,  SiLJt 

Niapara  Falls,  Ont. :  t      '^" 

Dear  Sirs,— AVe  have  read  wilh  coni^iderahle  interest 
the  sample  copy  of  your  magazine  which  you  sent  us- 
a  few  days  ago,  and  lake  pUasure  in  nmitting  here- 
with—for which  we  will  be  glad  to   have  you  send 
us  the  paper  for  one  year.    We  are  very  glad,  indeed,, 
to  notice  that  you  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  make- 
this    publication   as   distinctly  Canadian  as  possrible,. 
and   our  association  alway.s  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  enterprises  of  this  kind.     1)^, 
Yours  faithfully, 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Asscciaticn  (Inccrj  crattd), 
R.  J.  YoKGZ,  Secretary. 


Box  2,  Thorold,  Okt. 

To  The  Jioga  rvhlifhhig  Co.,  Limited, 
Niagara  Falls  : 
Dear  Sirs,— I  am  in  leceipt  of  the  sample  ccpy  of 
The  Blue  .Jay,  which  .\ou  kit  dly  foi warded,  ar.d  am 
much  obliged  for  the  S!  me.  Please  allow  nie  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  gential  appeaiance  of  the- 
magazine,  and  also  on  the  happy  thought  of  making 
it  distinctively  Canadian.  'With  best  wishes  for  the- 
success  of  the  periodical,  ^  - 

I  remain. 

Yours  cordially, 

Mrs.  Sophia  Bell. 


SlIAWBNEGAS    FALLS, 

QtBBEc,  June  27th. 
To  the  Editor  of 

The  Bl0E  Jay : 
Dear  Sir, — I   have  just  finished  reading  the  initial' 
number  of  The  Bue  Jay.  Your  magazine  is  on  sale- 
here,  and  seems  to  meet  a  kindly  welcome. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


Please  mention  The  Blue  Jay  when  you  write  to 
advertisers. 


Orangeville,  June  30lh,  1904. 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Blue  Jay  Magazine : 
Dear  Sir, — Just  a  few  days  ago  the  first  number 
of  your  new  publication  reached  me.  1  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincerest  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
venture.  Your  ma.gazine  came  as  a  glad  surprise, 
so  sorely  do  we  need  something  of  the  kind  in  Canada. 
Dearth  of  periodicals  is  a  reproach  to  us.  Indeed,  1 
cannot  express  how  deeply  I  feel  about  your  new 
venture,  but  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  your  effort, 
which  Canadians  should  have  made  long  ago. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  B.  M.  Collier. 


24  Caer  Howell  St., 

Toronto,  June  21st,  1904. 

To  The  Ragg  Publishing  Co., 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada : 
Dear  Sir,—  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  turn  out  a  short 
story  magazine  that  is  a  credit  to  Canada,  and  hope 
it  will  be  a  huge  success  in  circulation,  and  will  do 
the  best  I  can  toward  helping  it.  I  am  a  newsdealer 
in  this  city,  and  handle  a  large  number  of  magazines 
and  periodicals,  as  well  as  delivering  over  450  papera 
daily.  I  have  the  oldest  news  business  in  this  city 
over  25  years'  standing,  and  follow  the  magazine 
business  "pretty  closely,  and  will  be  only  too  willing: 
to  distribute  sample  copies  of  The  Blue  Jay  if  yot» 
will  send  same  to  my  address.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  you  think  favorably  of  my  suggestion. 
Yours  truly, 

P.  E.  Best- 
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A    Mere    Incidents 


BY    JULIA    TRUITT    BISHOP. 


FFICER  0'FLY:tvX,  whose  beat  took  iu  the  park  and 

t  ^  many  outlying  squares,  found  his  soul  troubled  within 

him  because  of  the  submerged  tenth  who  came  and  sat 

on  the  park  benches  when  his  back  was  turned,  in  full 

view  of  the  palaces  of  the  rich. 

"  The  town's  that  full  o'  dirty  hoboes/'  he  grum-" 
l)led  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  *■'  that  they  sets  down  in 
de  park  like  lords,  an'  de  grass  is  wore  off  all  roun'^ 
the  benches  wid  de  big  feet  o'  them.  An'  when  they 
see  me  comin'  they  take  a  walk,  an'  the  minute  I'm  gone  there  they 
are  back  ag'in,  settin'  there  like  Jay  GouF  hisself.  If  I  had  my 
way  they'd  be  run  out  o'  town  to-night,  bad  luck  to  'em — an'  me 
gettin'  raked  over  de  coals  all  de  time  for  not  keepin'  de  tramp-^ 
out  o'  de  park." 

And,  then,  going  with  a  reserved  and  dignified  gait  along  his 
beat,  and  glancing  back  as  he  went,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  the  Jay  Goulds  of  the  park  benches  lounging  aimlessly  in  from 
the  adjacent  streets  as  though  it  had  just  occurred  to  them  that 
here  was  a  park  where  one  might  spend  a  pleasant  half-hour  away 
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from  the  noon  heat.  For  no  matter  what  means  miglit  be  used 
by  the  powers  that  were,  the  hoboes  were  never  run  out  of  town. 

Different  parts  of  the  park  were  under  the  tacit  control  of 
•different  groups.  Wandering  Bill  Wiggins  held  his  crew  spell- 
bound on  and  about  the  bench  near  the  fountaiti,  where  he  told 
them  stories  of  the  road  and  of  men  and  women;  for  he  had  seen 
tnanv  lands.  Farther  down,  toward  the  end  of  the  park,  were 
Dave  and  his  coterie,  who  smoked  and  talked  and  w^atched  the  gay 
world  riding  or  driving  by,  and  made  sage  reflections  on  life 
and  prosperity,  and  the  people  who  had  temporarily  managed  to 
get  '•  on  top." 

'•  This  ain't  a  good  seat,  Dave — it's  too  sunny,"  one  of  the 
contingent  remarked  one  day  when  the  sun  was  at  its  best.  "  Let's 
go  an'  rout  Bill's  gang  away  from  that  fountain.  They  didn't 
have  no  call  to  rush  in  there  an'  git  the  bes'  place,  before  we  foun' 
out  what  we  wanted — blame  pigs !" 

"  This  place  suits  me,"  said  Dave,  lying  back  on  the  bench 
and  staring  at  the  network  of  blue  through  the  leaves  overhead. 
*'  You  don't  know  when  you're  w^ell  off.  If  this  ain't  good  enough 
for  any  hoboe  on  earth,  he  ought' to  go  to  the  pen.  Carpe  diem, 
Eoadsy — which  is  Latin  for  '  Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide.'  " 

After  that  his  name  was  changed  to  "  Latin." 

*'  You  don't  appreciate  your  privileges,"  he  moralized,  gravely, 
one  day,  as  he  trimmed  the  fringes  from  his  coat  sleeve  with  his 
knife.  '"  Here  we  are  facing  a  row  of  houses  where  live  the  truly 
elegant.  Out  in  tlie  world  they  wouldn't  recognize  our  existence, 
Eoadsy — except  perhaps  to  stare  at  us  haughtily  and  ask  the 
policeman  why  he  didn't  make  those  people  move  on.  Here,  we 
have  orchestra  seats  for  every  performance.  They  come  to  the 
window,  and  we  look  at  them,  and  see  how  they  are  dressed,  and 
note  the  easy  elegance  of  their  white  hands  on  the  curtain.  They 
come  out  for  a  drive,  and  we  mentally  appraise  the  value  of  their 
horses  and  carriages  and  estimate  about  what  they  pay  the  coach- 
man. Xext  to  being  rich  oneself  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
pleasure  life  gives.  The  world,  Eoadsy,  is  made  up  of  two  classes ; 
those  who  are  rich,  and  those  who  acquire  brain  fag  computing 
how  much  the  rich  spend  on  foolishness.  And  when  these  people 
come  out  for  a  walk,  we  are  the  privileged  class  who  sit  here  at 
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our  ease  and  see  tlieia  trip  liglitly  down  the  steps,  and  itemize  their 
frocks  and  shoes  and  gloves  and  parasols,  as  though  we  were  a 
Sunday  paper.  In  the  evening  they  sit  in  the  porch,  with  all  of 
us  in  our  orchestra  chairs  looking  on,;  or  perhaps  they  entertain, 
and  we  see  the  halls — the  halls  of  festal  joy,  and  fond  memory 
brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  us.  You  are  ignorant, 
Roadsy.     You  don't  know^  when  you  are  in  Paradise." 

'"Is  tliat  what  you  set  liere  the  whole  bloomin  day  fur?' 
asked  Eoadsy  in  deep  disgust.  *'  Just  set  here  to  watch  blokes  wid 
money  havin'  a  good  time  i  You're  gittin'  awful  tony  all  to  onct, 
Latin."' 

••  The  result  of  association,"  said  Latin,  with  a  smile.  "  When 
I  am  on  the  park  bench,  opposite  Rome,  I  instinctively  do  as 
Rome  does.  And  when  I  am  out  on  the  road  with  you,  Roadsy, 
and  with  Tike  and  Sam,  there,  I  do  as  you  all  do — which  is  why 
the  officer  who  is  just  coming  around  that  corner  regards  me  as  a 
hoboe." 

They  arose  with  great  promptness  and  strolled  casually  away 
in  different  directions ;  and  Officer  O'Flynn  swore  to  himself  at 
the  mark  of  the  feet  that  were  wearing  off  the  park  grass. 

When  they  strolled  back  again,  a  few  minutes  later,  Roadsy 
had  matured  a  grievance ;  and  proclaimed  it  grumblingly. 

"Talk  about  we  all  makin'  hoboes  o'  you,"  he  said;  '"you 
wa'n't  any  bloomin'  gentleman  when  we  fust  seen  ye,  as  I  kno"0'S 
on.  It  wasn't  us  that  made  ye  drink  like  a  fish,  was  it  ?  You'd 
lamed  that  'fore  ever  we  seen  ye.  Well,  then !  What  ye  got  to 
say  about  that?" 

''  Xot  a  word,  Roadsy,"  said  Latin,  placidly,  staring  absently 
at  the  house  across  the  way.  ''  Xot  a  word.  You  are  a  phil- 
oaopher,  Roadsy — besides  having  a  good  memory.  Be  sure  to 
make  that  consoling  statement  when  you  write  my  obituary :  '  He 
was  his  own  worse  enemy.'  is  a  gentler  way  of  putting  it 
than  *  He  drank  like  a  fish.' — and  is  more  soothina;  to  the  sur- 
vivors." 

''  Blame !''  was  the  sole  remark  of  Roadsy. 
*^  Xow,   for  instance,"   murmured  Latin,  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  door  of  the  house  across  the  way,  "it  is  the  hour 
for  the  afternoon  drive.     The  coachman  is  at  the  door  with  the 
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neat  and  nnpretentioiis  surrey — a  very  modest  equipage,  I  Lave 
noticed — and  in  a  little  while  the  lady  will  come  forth  and  go  for 
her  daily  drive." 

Latin  was  holding  a  match  to  the  cigarette  between  his  teeth, 
but  as  his  eyes  were  still  fastened  on  the  opposite  house,  and  as 
his  hand  trembled  with  the  nervousness  of  the  road  and  of  that 
which  had  brought  him  there,  the  match  was  nowhere  near  the 
cigarette. 

"Them  folks  is  real  swell  nabobs,''  said  Roadsy,  appreciatively. 
"  When  them  winders  is  open  you  can  see  marble  statoos  an' 
things — an'  books  to  burn.  One  night  I  seen  that  woman'  cryin' 
or  prayin'  or  somethin',  wuth  her  face  ag'in  a  little  marble  statoo 
wuth 'wings  an'  a  bow  'n'  arrer." 

'*  Oh,  Cupid,  Cupid — that  it  should  come  to  this!''  said  Latin, 
absently.    The  match  had  burned  out,  and  he  threw  it  away. 

"  There  she  comes,"  said  Roadsy,  idly.  "*  Fust  time  I  ever 
seen  'er  face  good.     Gee  whiz  I" 

The  woman  stepped  into  rlu'  ^urrcy.  and  then  remembered 
something,  and  sent  the  coachman  after  it.  While  he  was  gone 
she  sat  holding  the  reins  and  looking  away  down  the  street.  Even 
at  the  distance  of  the  park  bench  (ine  could  note  that  she  did  not 
see  the  street,  nor  anything  within  the  line  of  physical  vision.  She 
Avas  looking  at  something  very,  very  far  away. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  l<X)k  on  her  face  that  made  Latin  take  off 
his  hat.  With  a  hurried  glance,  Roadsy*  followed  his  example. 
It  was  so  distinctly  foolish  that  he  feigned  to  be  looking  for  some- 
thing in  the  crowni  of  it,  which  he  failed  to  find.  And  thus  it 
was  that  for  the  moment  he  missed  what  was  coming. 

Around  the  cui-ve  of  the  park  came  an  automobile,  its  bell 
clanging,  and  swe])t  close  by  the  side  of  the  surrey.  The  startled 
horses  made  a  spring  to  one  side  in  teri'or.  and  the  reins  held  so 
loosely  were  snatched  from  the  woman's  hands. 

The  surrey  ran  on  two  wheels  as  the  horses  turned  and  fled ; 
but  it  righted  itself  and  shot  within  a  hair's  breath  of  a  city  cart 
maundering  around  the  roadway.  The  woman  sat  still,  holding 
to  the  stanchions,  but  making  no  outcry,  and  MTth  no  added  wTiite- 
ness  in  the  face  that  was  already  white. 

"  This  is  the  end,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  and  smiled. 
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Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  she  could  not  see 
the  flying  figure  taking  a  short-cut  across  the  curve,  and  just  catch- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  surrev.  She  was  sensible,  presently,  that 
someone  was  climbing  in.  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  over  the 
driver's  seat,  and  out  on  to  the  pole,  with  a  hand  on  the  horse's 
back  on  either  side.  At  the  end  of  the  pole  he  did  something — 
she  did  not  know  what — but  the  horses  were  checked.  And  then 
she  saw  him  go  down. 

Other  people  were  there,  then — crowds  and  crowds  of  them, 
snatching  at  the  bits  and  jerking  the  trembling  horses  to  a  stand- 
still, but  they  had  been  there  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  last  few 
starts  and  plunges.  Everybody  knew  beforehand  how  it  must  be 
with  the  man  they  dragged  out  from  under  the  horses'  feet. 

''  Ring  for  the  ambulance !"  shouted  half  a  dozen  at  once,  and 
dispersed  hither  and  thither,  sickened  and  pallid.  But  the  woman 
in  the  surrey  was  do\\m  in  the  crowd,  pushing  them  aside. 

"  Wait!"  she  cried.  "  A\'ait  I  This  man  will  be  taken  to  my 
home." 

And  then  they  paused,  while  she  bent  over  him  and  lifted  the 
coat  someone  had  thrown  over  his  face. 

Those  who  heard  it  will  never  forget.  It  was  like  the  hurt  cry 
of  a  child,  except  that  a  woman's  heartbreak  bad  crept  into  it.  She 
was  on  her  knees,  for  a  moment,  down  in  the  dust  of  the  road. 

"  Paul  1"  she  cried.     "  Paul !" 

That  was  all.  Then  she  stood  up,  and  looked  into  the  faces 
around  her — workmen,  boys,  milliouaries  and  hoboes  unutter- 
able. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  quietly,  ''  will  some  of  yoii  take — my 
husband — home  to  my  house  f 

The  face  she  had  uncovered  had  one  eye  left,  and  it  glittered 
upon  them  with  expression. 

"  vStrange !"  he  said,  with  rattling  utterance,  "how  getting 
frightened  plays  people  out.  Xever  saw  her  before,  give  yon  my 
word.     Just  a  tramp,  gentlemen — nothing  but  a  tramp." 

And  as  they  lifted  him  tenderly,  even  while  he  waved  a  jovial 
hand  at  Roadsy,  agonizing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  the  tramp 
went  out  on  the  long  trail — the  out  trail — the  trail  that  is  always 
new. 


Licoxne's    LucK.'' 

BY    GEOFtGE    HENin'. 

ivED.   LICOME  rnl)be(l  liis    lieavy    eyelids  violently. 
M4  ^  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  this  Avas  a  waking  reality 

or  a  vision  stepping  out  of  his  dream.  Having  de- 
cided that  this  dainty  little  figure  who  stood  .before  him, 
\\ith  a  sunset  glow  upon  her  cheeks,  was  a  reality,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  she  stammered  an  apology. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  she  said  tremulously,  '"  but 
really    the  l^ack    of    your    head    looked  so  like    my 
brother's  that  I  su})posed    that  he  had    come    out  on 
an  early  train,  and  I — I — " 

"  And  you  kissed  me,"  he  concluded  for  her^  "  which  requires 
no  apology  at  all,  unless  in  the  form  of  an  encore." 

She  stamped  a  trim  foot  angrily.     "  1  think  you  are  horrid 


to  suggest  such  a 


thii 


she  .stormed. 


well 


ing,      sue  , stormed.      "  You  know  very 
that  coming  up  from  behind  you,  I    could    not    see    that  I  was 
making  a  mistake." 

'*  For  which  the  gods  be  praised,"  he  interpolated,  fervently. 

''  You  don't  suppose  I  would  have  kissed  you  knowing  it  to  be 
yon,  do  you  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  returned,  hopefully.  And  at  that  she  stamped 
her  foot  again  and  fled.  Clearly  it  was  defeat  to  argue  with  this 
good-looking  young  fellow.     And  Licome  went  back  to  his  dreams. 

But  sleep  was  not  for  him  that  afternoon,  for  presently  a 
gentle  shake  on  his  shoulder  aroused  him,  and  there  Avas  the  dream 
lady  again. 

''  You  won't  tell  anybody  f  she  pleaded,  prettily.  He  assumed 
a  judicial  air. 

"  Now  really,"  he  protested,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  it  wouM 
really  be  a  public  benefaction  to  this  deserted  place  to  give  them 
something  to  talk  about." 

"  No,  no,"  she  wailed,  '"  I  won't  have  it.  Promise  me  you 
won't  tell — anyone." 

He  pretended  to  ponder  a  moment,  and    >he,  unused    to  hi^ 
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humor,  hung  breathlesslv  upon  liis  deliberation.  Finally  he  turned 
to  her.     "  I  think  it  might  be  arranged/'  he  suggested. 

•'  How  f     He  smiled  at  the  evident  relief  in  her  tones. 

''  I  think,"  he  declared,  "  that  if  you  are  very  nice  indeed  to 
a  poor  city  stranger,  and  give  him  a  lot  of  your  time,  that — well, 
friends  shouldn't  tell  on  each  other,  should  they  ?" 

With  a  fervent  ''  thank  you,"  she  ran  ^away,  but  his  voice 
an'ested  her  at  the  door.  "  Don't  you  think,"  he  asked,  as  she 
went  slowly  toward  him,  '*  that  you  ought  to  shake  hands  on  the 
bargain  ?" 

He  held  the  tiny  palm  a  fraction  longer  than  is  considered 
good  form,  then  for  a  second  time  he  went  back  to  the  easy-chair 
he  had  occupied  practically  ever  since  he  had  been  driven  up 
from  the  station  a  few  hours  before.  This  time  it  was  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  meditate  on  the  sweet  face  of  the  girl  who  had  kissed 
him  as  he  slept,  mistaking  him  for  her  brother. 

When  Gerald  Hunter  arrived  on  the  later  train,  Licome  read- 
ily understood  how"  Geraldine  had  made  the  mistake.  They  were 
of  the  same  clean-cut,  blond  type,  much  of  a  height,  and  with 
many  little  tricks  of  gesture  in  common.  Those  who  did  not 
know  declared  that  it  must  be  Licome's  reseiublance  to  Hunter 
which  accounted  for  the  liking  Geraldine  had  apparently  formed 
for  Fred.  She  kept  her  word,  as  he  had  his,  and  not  a  whisper 
of  her  blunder  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  gossips  who  nightly 
thronged  the  front  piazza  of  Glendon's  boarding-house.  But 
while  she  was  frankly  friendly,  the  memory  of  that  unsought  kiss 
seemed  to  stand  between  them. 

As  Licome  was  sincerely  in  love  with  her,  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  ramble  over  the  hills  at  her  side,  holding  her  hand  as  he 
assisted  her  over  rocks  and  rivulets,  and  yet  restrain  the  desire 
to  crush  her  in  his  arms  and  place  back  upon  those  sensitive  lips 
the  kiss  they  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Licome  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice  to  one 
momentary  madness  his  chance  of  ever  winning  her  love.  Besides, 
Licome's  luck  was  proverbial  among  his  friends,  and  somehow 
he  felt  that  a  way  would  be  shown  him  before  his  month's  vaca- 
tion was  up. 

And  then  there  entered  upon  the  scene  a  brindle  bulldog-, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Mike,  which  had  been  separated  from  his 
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master.  Heat  and  other  little  annoyances  bad  added  to  his 
misery,  and,  in  due  course,  Mike,  "with  foaming  jaws,  set  forth 
to  revenge  himself  upon  society. 

Down  in  the  little  ravine  hack  of  the  big  meadow  he  ran  across 
a  tiny  child,  playing  beside  the  brook.  She  was  too  young  to 
understand  his  madness,  and  with  a  cooing  speech  invited  the 
*'  nice  doggie  "  to  share  her  play. 

With  a  growl  that  half  warned  the  child  of  her  danger,  he 
sprang  down  the  bank  just  as  she  started  up  the  other  side.  A. 
second  later  he  would  have  sprung  upon  her  had  not  Licome  created 
a  diversion  by  shoutiuii  as  ho  came  into  view  through  the  thicket 
upon  the  farther  bank. 

With  a  frightened  cry  the  child  ran  toward  him.  Hastily 
putting  her  behind  him,  he  turned  to  face  the  maddened  beast. 
He  held  the  wrestling  championship  of  his  club,  and  was  quick 
upon  his  feet.  As  the  dog  sprang  at  him  he  stepped  aside  and, 
like  a  flash,  gi'asped  the  thick  folds  of  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  but  there  was  no  time  for  anything 
else,  and  with  a  desperation  bom  of  the  knowledge  that  to  relax 
his  grip  meant  death  for  himself  and  the  child,  he  clung  to  the 
massive  shoulders,  skilfully  shifting  his  position  to  keep  from  the 
drooling  jaws. 

For  a  moment  Geraldine.  following  slowly  Ijehind.  was  par- 
alyzed at  the  sight.     Then  she  roused  to  action. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  .«^he  shouted. 

"  I've  a  light  gun  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  my  coat,"  he 
called.  "  It's  small  calibre,  but  it  may  get  us  out  of  this.  Come 
up  l>ehi.nd  me,  and  for  God's  sake  be  careful." 

Quickly,  but  without  a  trace  of  nervousness^  she  went  up  to 
liim  and  deftly  slipped  the  gun  from  his  pocket.  Then  while 
Licome  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  hold  the  brute  still,  she  placed 
the  revolver  to  ]\I ike's  ear  and  fired  twice. 

With  a  mighty  bound  that  tore  Licome's  hold  loose.  Mike 
sprang  forward  and  fell  to  earth  dead.  Licome  staggered  a  few 
paces  and  fell  in  a  faint  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Ten  minutes 
later,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  his  head  lay  in  Geraldine's 
lap,  and  there  was  a  look  in  the  moist  eyes  that  told  him  that 
''  Licome's  Luck "  had  prevailed.  Then  she  stooped  and  gave 
him  her  second  unsought  kiss.  And  this  time  there  was  no 
mistake. 


'WKen   the    Deacon    Drove    Oxen. 


BY    M.    QUAD. 


EACOX  SHORT^YELL  and  the  Widow  Haii-is,  whose 
Tj  faims  adjoined,  were  not  exactly  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried when  a  certain  April  morning  was  ushered  in 
with  the  songs  of  happy  robins  and  the  squeals  of 
hungry  pig's,  Init  they  had  been  '"  leaning  that  way  '' 
for  tlie  last  year.  They  had  been  widow  and  widower 
for  upwards  of  three  years.  For  a  year  or  more  the 
deacon  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  exhibiting  something  more 
than  neighborly  interest,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  widow 
used  a  bit  more  hair  dye  than  formerly,  and  was  more  solicitous 
about  the  freckles  on  her  face.  The  neighbors  had  it 
that  the  thing  was  all  settled,  but  they  were  a  little 
too  previous.  The  deacon  was  a  nran  who  never  bought  a 
cow,  signed  a  note,  traded  oil"  a  horse,  or  got  a  new  pump  for  the 
well  without  careful  deliberation,  and  on  her  part  the  widow  was 
willing  to  wait  and  study  him  a  bit.  He  appeared  to  be  a  placid, 
even-tempered  man,  who  fell  over  a  hog  or  off  the  fence  without 
too  much  langnage  over  it,  but  she  remembered  that  volcanoes 
sometimes  burst  forth  and  rip  and  tear  without  any  reasonable 
excuse. 

Therefore,  while  there  was  a  tacit  and  mutual  understanding 
that  in  due  time  the  deacon  would  boss  both  faims,  and  the  widow 
to  boot,  and  that  she  would  dam  his  socks  and  make  his  bread 
in  a  housewifely  way,  he  hadn't  asked  her  straight  from  the 
shoulder  if  she  would  be  his.  Xot  having  been  asked,  she  hadn't 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  called  him  Samuel  and  vowed 
to  help  him  look  after  spring  calves  and  make  soft  soap  that  would 
be  the  envy  of  the  whole  county. 

On  that  certain  April  morning  referred  to  as  a  date  to  start 
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from,  the  deacon  dropped  in  to  Ijorrow  a  lioe,  and  the  widow  in- 
cidentally observed  that  her  garden  ought  to  he  ploughed.  He 
agfreed,  but  as  his  team  of  horses  was  busv,  and  as  the  widow's 
hired  man  was  preparing  a  field  for  corn  with  her  own,  he  decided 
to  go  over  and  borrow  neighbor  Johnson's  yoke  of  oxen  to  do  the 
work.  It  was  real  kind  of  him,  and  the  widow  didn't  hesitate  to 
say  so,  and  the  bluebirds  piped  and  the  lambs  gamlxded  as  the 
widower  hastened  away  on  his  errand.  Farmer  Johnson  was 
willing  to  lend  his  oxen,  his  plough  or  anything  else  round  the 
farm  that  was  portable,  but  before  yoking  the  bovines  up  he  rather 
cautiously  observed : 

"  Deacon,  I  don't  remember  that  you  ever  owned  a  yoke  of 
oxen  yourself." 

''  Xo,  I  never  have,"  was  the  re2)ly. 

^'  And  mebbe  you  never  used  anybody  else's  to  plough  with  ?" 
■"  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did." 

"•  Wall,  oxen  ain't  exactly  -like  bosses,  you  know — not  exactly. 
They  sometimes  get  streaky  and  act  up,  and  you've  got  to  humor 
'em.  Coaxin'  will  sometimes  do  the  biziness,  and  then,  again, 
you'll  have  to  put  on  the  gad.  If  you  was  only  in  the  habit  of 
iisin'  a  few  cuss  words  I'd  feel  purty  sure  you  would  come  out 
:all  right,  but  mel)be  you  will,  anyhow.  We'll  yoke  'em  up  and 
start  you  off  in  no  time." 

It  was  only  half  a  mile  from  Farmer  Johnson's  to  the  Widow 
Harris',  but  the  deacon  was  a  long  time  in  making  the  trip  back 
with  the  oxen,  and  he  arrived  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  been 
in  trouble.  The  widow  noticed  his  perturbation  and  solicitously 
inquired : 

"  Did  you  stub  your  toe  or  lose  your  hat  or  anything?" 
^'  Of  -course  not.     ^Miat  makes  you  ask  f 
''  Because  you  look  so  flust rated.       Mebbe  you  are  going  to 
break  out  with  the  hives.     If  I  was  you  I  should  take  the  plough- 
ing kind  o'  easy." 

The  deacon  muttered  some  reply  under  his  breath,  and  after 
a  brief  rest  the  work  of  ploughing  the  garden  Ijegan.  That  is,  he 
thought  it  had,  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  plough  point  had 
scareelv  entered  the  rich  soil  of  the  old  tomato  Ited  when  the  oxen 
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turned  to  the  left  with  a  rush  and  Avould  have  gone  clear  across 
the  garden  had  they  not  been  stopped  by  a  plum-tree. 

'*  By  hen,  but  did  anybody  ever  see  the  likes  of  that !"  ex- 
claimed the  deacon,  as  he  held  on  to  the  plough  handles  and  fol- 
lowed along  on  the  jump.  "  If  I  owned  these  critters  I'd  have 
their  hides  on  the  fence  within  half  an  hour !" 

^'  What's  the  matter,  deacc^i  T'  asked  the  widow,  from  the  open 
kitchen  window. 

''  Xuthin' — nuthin'  'tall,'"  was  the  reply.  ^'  The  oxen  jest 
come  over  here  to  see  whether  this  was  a  peach  or  a  plum-tree." 

"  Oh,  they  did,  eh  ?  'Pear  to  be  a  pretty  smart  yoke  of  oxen. 
jVIebbe  they'll  next  be  trying  to  find  out  the  difference  between 
apple  sass  and  pum])kin  pie.  The  three  of  you  seemed  to  be  in  a 
great  hurry  about  it." 

Fanner  Johnson  had  said  that  coaxing  would  sometimes  do 
the  business,  and  Deacon  Shortwell  proceeded  to  coax.  After  he 
had  made  use  of  about  5,000  of  the  most  honeyed  words  in  the 
English  language  he  got  the  oxen  back  to  the  starting  point,  and 
then  ploughed  a  furrow  almost  ten  feet  long  before  making  their 
next  rush.  This  time  they  turned  to  the  right  aud  fled  over  the 
spot  where  cucumbers  used  to  grow  and  In-ought  up'  against  the 
fence  with  a  bang. 

"  i^ow,  by  g-um,  but  what  they  need  is  to  have  their  horns 
knocked  off  with  a  club!"  nmttered  the  deacon,  as  he  stood  and 
gritted  his  teeth  and  felt  that  he  was  being  humiliated. 

''  Hey,  but  was  that  thunder  C"  asked  the  widow,  as  she  thrust 
her  head  out  again. 

"  I  didn't  hear  no  thunder,"  the  ploughman  replied,  knowing 
that  she  referred  to  the  crush  against  the  fence. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  month  for  thunderstorms,  and  I  didn't  know 
but  one  was  coming  up.    What  are  the  oxen  doing  over  there  ?" 
"  Looking  over  the  fence." 

"  Well,  let  'em  look.  I  suppose  that  oxen  want  to  look  around 
and  see  what's  going  on  as  well  as  other  folks.  I'd  take  it  easy 
if  I  was  you ;  your  face  is  as  red  as  paint,  and  you  are  breathing 
as  if  a  cider  barrel  had  rolled  over  you." 

The  deacon  thought  of  shotguns  and  bowie  knives  and  raw- 
hides as  he  turned  to  the  oxen  again ;  but  he  got  a  grip  on  himself 
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and  suavely  and  blandly  argned  the  ease  nntil  *'  Buck  "'  and 
''  Bright "  concluded  to  lengthen  out  that  furrow.  Their  attitude 
was  all  humility  as  they  dragged  the  plough  to  the  spot  and  noth- 
ing indicated  a  strike  for  shorter  hours  as  they  started  off.  They 
had  wandered  along  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  and  three  or  four 
inches,  and  the  deacon  was  saying  to  himself  that  he  who  con- 
trolled his  own  temper  was  gi*eater  than  the  jawbone  of  an  ass, 
when  there  was  a  third  nish.  This  time,  it  was  straight  ahead  and 
the  full  length  of  the  garden,  and  as  the  ploughman  sought  to 
keep  fast  hold  he  was  flung  this  way  and  that,  and  liiially  found 
himself  tangled  up  with  an  old  strawljerry  bed. 

''  Xow,  by  the  horn  spoon  itf  the  honied  jackass,  but  this  is 
too  much — too  much  !"  he  .shouted,  as  he  scrambled  up  and  found 
a  club  which  Providence  seemed  to  have  carted  to  that  very  spot. 

"  Is  it  thunder  after  all,  deacon  C  sweetly  inquired  the  widow, 
as  she  appeared  in  the  kitchen  door,  this  time  with  flour  on  her 
hands  and  apron. 

"'  Yes,  it's  thunder  and  lightning,  too  I"'  he  almost  shouted, 
as  he  moistened  his  hands  to  get  a  grip  on  the  club. 

"  What  is  it — what  are  you  going  to  do  f 

The  deacon  didn't  answer,  lie  wanted  all  his  breath  for  what 
was  about  to  happen.  He  gripped  the  club  and  made  for  the 
oxen,  and  for  ten  minutes  there  was  a  circus  in  town  with  freo 
admission.  He  ])ounded  and  swatted  and  batted,  and  as  the  club 
rose  and  fell  he  brouglit  out  a  reserve  stock  of  the  English  lan- 
guage to  take  the  cake  over  anything  Farmer  Johnson  had  ever 
thought  of.  ^Mien  he  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  he  could 
neither  strike  nor  talk  further  without  a  rest  he  found  the  WidoAv 
Harris  beside  him  and  saying: 

*'  Deacon  Shortwell,  I  wouldn't  a-l>elieve4  it,  not  if  the  min- 
ister had  told  me  so  himself  I'' 

"  I  don't  care  a  durn  whether  you  would  or  not  I"  he  hoarsely 
replied. 

''  Oh,  you  don't,  eh  'i  Well,  you've  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
at  last.  Deacon,  you  are  a  cruel-hearted  man  and  you  swear  like 
a  pirate.     I  can  never,  never,  marry  such  a  man." 

''  ]S'olx)dy  has  asked  you  to.  Durn  their  hides,  but  I'd  like 
to  murder  'em !" 
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"More  cruelty!  Mure  cussing!  1  tliuuglit  there  might  be 
something  hidden  under  that  soft,  sleek  way  of  yours.  Oxen  ain't 
exactly  Avomen,  and  wives  ain't  exactly  oxen,  hut  a  man  who  will 
cuss  and  pound  his  oxen  will  naturally — " 

"  Mebbe  you'd  like  to  try  'em  yourself  ?"  interrupted  the  dea- 
con as  a  brilliant  thought  came  to  him. 

*'  I  would.  I  have  never  driven  oxen  in  my  life,  but  I  kncjw 
I  can  do  better'n  you.  Gimmie  the  gad.  ^Xow  then,  haw  Buck — 
gee  Bright.  See  there !  As  soon  as  they  find  out  that  nobody  is 
going  to  break  their  ribs  or  cuss  them  blind  they  are  as  docile  as 
cats.    You  hold  the  plough  and  I'll  drive." 

Five  minutes  later  the  furrow  had  Ijeen  extended  four  feet 
more  and  the  plough  point  was  getting  ready  to  rip  up  the  soil  in 
the  good  old  way  when  the  oxen  flourished  their  tails  and  bolted. 
The  deacon  went  whirling  at  the  first  twist  of  the  ])]ough,  Init  the 
widow  was  game,  and  she  raced  along  with  the  Ixdters  and  put  the 
whip  over  their  jioses.  She  might  ])ossib]y  have  stopped  them 
.  before  they  got  over  the  county  line  but  for  an  accident.  Oxen 
and  woman  struck  and  overturned  a  bee-hive  in  their  mad  career, 
and  the  10,000  bees  loafing  around  came  up  to  the  scratch  in  the 
promptest  and  most  cheerful  manner.  The  deacon  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  scraj),  and  even  waited  until  a  stray  bee  had  lifted 
his  heels  off  the  ground  for  humanity's  sake,  but  then  he 
fled,  and  it  was  two  days  later  that  he  knew  that  the  widow  had 
sixty-one  lumps  on  her  body  and  was  doing  as  well  as  could  ])e 
expected  and  that  the  oxen  had  been  heard  of  forty  miles  away 
and  still  on  the  run. 

"  Deacon,"  began  the  widow,  as  he  nuide  his  appearance  in 
response  to  her  message,  "  I  Iwlieve  you  cussed  them  oxen  the  other 
day." 

"  I — I  guess  I  did."  he  rather  sheepishly  replied. 

"  But  it  was  for  yourself,  deacon.  I  now  wish  you  to  cuss 
'em  for  me.  You  also  clubbed  'em  until  you  was  tired  out.  Can't 
you  club  'em  some  more  ?" 

"  And  you  ain't— ain't  mad  at  me  f  he  asked,  as  a  look  of 
relief  came  to  his  face. 

"  La,  no — not  a  mite." 

''  And  I  ain't  cruel-hearted  nor  a  hypocrite  and  a  ]nrate  ?" 
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"  No,  deacon.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  one  of  the  test  men 
on  earth,  or  will  be,  after  you  ha\'e  bought  them  oxen  and  peeled 
their  pesky  hides  off." 

"  And  about — about —  V'  stammered  the  deacon  as  the  sun- 
burn deepened  on  his  face  and  he  hitched  around  as  if  he  sat  on 
splinters. 

"  About  our  getting  married^  Well.  Samuel,  you  can  fix  the 
date  to  suit  yourself,  and  I  will  Ix?  there.  I  can't  get  up  to  eat 
supper  with  you  on  account  of  these  sixty-one  lumps  and  bumps 
and  swellings,  but  I've  told  the  girl  to  make  hot  biscuit  and  put 
on  the  clover  honey  in  the  coml).  and  you  jest  help  youi*self  and 
feel  right  to  home." 


A.    Biscuit    Manufacturer    MTitK    a    Mission. 

The  Mooney  Biscuit  &  Candy  Co.,  Limited,  of  Stratford,  Ont., 
which  is  now  celebrating  its  first  birthday,  is  an  example  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Canadian  industries.  Starting  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  with  a  plant  which  .should  have  fulfilled  all  demands  upon 
it  for  some  time  to  come,  the  company  has  already  had  to  double  it. 

Of  course  there  are  reasons  for  this,  outside  of  the  natural  growth 
of  the  Dominion.  The  chief  reason  lies  in  the  biscuits  themselves, 
which  are  known  to  the  trade  and  the  people  as  .something  dif- 
ferent and  better  than  any  other  biscuit  on  the  market. 

Mooney 's  Perfection  Cream  Sodas,  as  they  are  called,  have  firmly 
established  their  reputation  all  over  Canada.  As  Mr.  Mooney  puts 
it,  "  They  are  the  biscuits  that  made  all  Canada  cracker-hungry." 
People  who  do  not  fancy  the  ordinary  soda  biscuit,  develop  the  bis- 
cuit appetite  once  they  have  tasted  Mooney 's. 

The  Mooney  idea  is  that  "just  as  good  "  is  not  good  enough. 
They  realized  at  the  start  that  their  field  lay  in  making  a  biscuit 
that  would  be  crisper,  daintier  and  better  in  every  way  than  any 
other — in  short,  they  resolved  that  they  would  make  the  best  bis- 
cuits in  Canada  ;  tell  the  people  about  them  through  the  newspapers, 
then  trust  to  the  quality  to  place  them  on  every  table  in  the  land. 

That  they  will  succeed  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  One  has  only 
to  taste  the  dainty,  crisp  deliciousness  of  Mooney 's  Perfection  Cream 
Sodas  to  discover  the  secret  of  their  popularity. 

All  grocers  have  them,  packed  in  air-tight,  moisture-proof  packages. 


The   "Widow    Morton's   Vend\ie.' 


BY  J.  L.  HARBOUll. 


[RAM  LUKE  was  a  tin  pedler.     lie  had  a  little  cart 
^^         and  a  large  and  bony  old  bay  horse,  with    which  he 
drove  all  over  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  selling 
tinware  in  the  small  towiu    and  to  the  wives  of  the 
farmers.     He  exchanged  his  shining  ware  for  paper 
rags  or  anything  that  the  women  might  have  to  trade. 
They  liked  to  '*  dicker  "  with  Hiram,  for  they  kneAv 
him  to  be  as  honest  as  the  day  was  long  and  his  tin- 
ware was    of  the  best.       Hiram    was  a  short,  stont, 
smooth-faced  man  of  about  fifty  years.     He  had  a  perpetual  and 
almost  infantile  smile  on  his  round  and  ruddy  face  and  his  blue 
eyes  were  always  filled  with  a  kindly  light. 

His  days  were  spent  in  his  cart,  and  most  of  his  iiights  with 
some  hospitable  fanner.  Sometimes  Hiram  camped  out,  cooking 
his  own  evening  meal  and  sleeping  in  the  cart,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  do  this,  for  he  had  domestic  tastes  and  longed  for  the  comforts 
of  home  life. 

"  Yes,"  he  sometimes  said,  ''  my  business  is  healthy  enough, 
and  I  do  fairly  w^ell  at  it,  but  it  ain't  a  business  I  am  over  and  above 
fond  of,  because  it  keeps  me  wandering  to  and  fro  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  like  a  tramp  or  a  gipsy.  I'm  going  to  get  me  a  little  home 
some  day  and  give  up  this  trailin'  'round.  It  ain't  no  way  to 
live." 

Hiram  had  been  saying  this  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  his 
fiftieth  birthday  found  him  still  "  trailin'  'round  "  peddling  tin- 
ware, and  the  home  of  his  desire  not  yet  his.  Some  of  the  women 
who  had  known  him  for  years  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  when 
Hiram  came  around  with  his  "\^'ares : 

''  We  haven't  had  any  cards  for  your  wedding  yet,  Hiram." 
''  Xo.  so  vou  ain't.     Well,  thev'll  be  eomin'  along  some  dav. 
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Ain't  found  nobody  yit  that'll  have  me.     Guess  I'll  have  to  adver- 
tise in  the  papers  like  Job  Sanders  did.'' 

*'  Yes,  and  niabbe  you'd  come  out  about  as  well  as  he  did 
when  the  woman  he  married  got  a  thousand  dollars  of  his  money 
and  lit  out  with  another  man.  There's  plenty  of  wimmen  txj  be 
had  without  a  man  driving-  his  ducks  to  such  a  poor  market  as  he 
is  apt  to  drive  'em  to  when  he  advertises  for  a  wife." 

Iliram  was  drivina;  along  the  river  road  one  ideally  beautiful 
day  in  June.  His  thoughts  were  of  the  future.  He  was  utterly 
tired  of  his  wayfaring  life.  He  envied  the  poorest  men  he  knew 
who  had  homes  of  their  own.  He  had  been  thrifty  and  there  was 
a  very  snug  sum  to  his  credit  in  the  savings  bank  in  the  town. 
He  had  not  a  relative  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ]S^ever  before  had 
he  felt  so  keenly  the  loneliness  and  dreariness  of  his  life.  Presently 
he  drove  around  an  abrupt  curve  in  the  road  and  saw  before  him  a 
cosy  little  red  house  with  a  vine-covered  porch  over  the 
front  door.  The  dooryard  was  bright  with  "  roses  and 
other  flowers.  A  tidy  little,  garden  was  at  one  side  of 
the  house  while  an  old  orchard  stretched  away  to  the  back  <>f  it. 
It  was  a  peaceful  spot,  suggestive  of  rest  and  quiet.  But  t<><lay  it 
wore  an  air  of  unwonted  activity.  Men  and  women  tilled  the  door- 
yard  and  thronged  the  ix)rch.  Furniture  was  standing  around  in. 
the  yard  and  the  men  were  looking  at  several  head  of  stock  in  the 
barnyard  near  the  house. 

"  Why,  if  the  widow  Morton  ain't  having  a  vendue,"'  was 
Hiram's  mental  comment  as  he  drew  near.  "  Wonder  how  ihat 
happens  ?" 

He  had  not  been  in  that  neighborhood  for  nearly  a  month  and 
was  not  familiar  with  the  neighborhood  news.  Jonas  Todd  found 
pleasure  in  enlightening  Hiram. 

''  The  Widder  is  bein'  sold  out  by  old  Squire  Hovey,"  ex- 
claimed Jonas,  *'  You  see  when  her  husband  died  two  years  ago 
it  turned  out  that  the  old  Squire  had  a  mortgage  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  on  the  place  an'  he's  been  itchin'  to  git  hold  of  it;  so 
when  she  failed  in  meeting  her  interest  a  month  ag-o  he  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  foreclose  an'  he's  sellin'  her  out.  She's  goin'  to 
sell  her  stock  an'  furniture,  an'  go  an'  live  with  a  sister  of  hers 
for  the  present.     But  she's  about  the  broken-heartedest  woman  you 
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ever  saw,  for  she  was  bom  right  here  un  this  pUice  an"  siie  thinks 
the  world  an'  all  of  it." 

Hiram  hitched  his  horse  to  a  tree  by  the  roadside  and  joined 
the  crowd  in  the  dooryard.  The  sale  had  not  yet  l^egnn.  Hirain 
went  int(»  the  honse.  Mary  Morton  was  sitting  alone  in  a  little 
room  back  of  the  kitchen.  Some  of  her  kind-hearted  neighl)ors  had 
been  trying  to  comfort  her,  bnt  she  looked  sad  and  depressed.  Her 
eyes  were  fnll  of  tears  when  Hiram  stepped  into  the  room  and 
said : 

"  Good  mornin',  Mary." 

He  had  known  her  since  childhood,  and  she  looked  j?p  and 
said  with  a  sigh : 

"  Good  morning,  Hiram." 

He  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him  and  they  were  alone  in 
the  room.     Then  he  said: 

''  I'm  turrible  sorry  for  you,  Mary.  An'  I  tell  yon,  ]\Iary,  this 
thing'  ain't  goin'  any  further." 

^'  What  can  stop  it?  The  old  squire  is  as  hard  as  Hint,  and  I 
haven't  ten  dollars  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  I  have,  Mary,"  said  Hiram,  l)oldly.  "  Yes,  an'  a  good 
deal  more  than  ten  dollars.  An',  see  here,  ]\Iary;  I'd  have  stopped 
here  to  say  what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to  you  now  wen  if  this  vendue 
hadn't  l>een  goin'  on.  I've  been  wantin'  to  sto])  some  day  an'  say 
it  for  a  long  time.  ]My  mind  has  l)een  full  of  it  for  a  week  an' 
you  musn'r  think  that  I  am  sayin'  it  now  out  o'  sympathy.  The 
fact  is,  Mary,  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  l)efore  Joe 
Morton  ever  asked  you  to  marry  him,  but  I  Avas  too  faint-hearted 
an'  Joe  got  in  ahead  o'  me.  It  was  because  I  loved  you  as  I  never 
could  loA'e  any  other  woman  that  I  never  married.  I  love  you  still, 
Mary ;  an'  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  right  to  go  out  there  an'  tell 
old  Squire  Hovey  that  he  kin  have  his  money  this  very  day.  I've 
got  all  you  owe  him,  an'  more,  too,  in  the  bank,  an'  I've  got  a  heart 
full  o'  love  for  you  besides.     Say  yes,  ]Mary." 

She  looked  up  at  him  through  her  tears.  Her  eyes  were  shin- 
ing and  a  suggestion  of  a  smile  had  come  into  her  face.  He  was 
on  his  knees  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  she  was  crying  softly 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

The  sale  was  about  to  begin  ten  minutes  later  when  Hiram 
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suddenly  appeared  on  the  pDi'cli  with  the  \\'i(h)w  Morton's  hand 
in  his. 

"  Jest  wait  a  niinit,  friends,"'  said  Hiram  hoklly  as  the 
auctioneer  mounted  the  cliair  on  which  he  was  to  stand.  "'  You 
are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  ain't  vou,  Sam  lioberts  f 

''  Yes,"  replied  the  auctioneer. 

"  Then  will  you  please  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for  me 
an'  Mary  Morton  right  now  f 

'^  Hooray!"  shouted  someone  in  the  crowd,  and  others  took  up 
the  cry.  In  five  minutes  Hiram  and  Mary  were  man  and  wife. 
Then  Hiram  said : 

''  !N^ow,  friends,  please  lug  all  these  things  back  into  the  house. 
They  ain't  a  thing  goin'  to  be  sold,  nor  this  place  ain't  either. 
Mabbe  you  happen  to  have  that  mortgage  in  your  ]iockf't.  Squire 
Hovey  T 

'*  What  if  I  have  V^  asked  the  old  sqiiire  tartly. 

''  Because  I  happen  to  have  n)y  check-lxtok  in  my  pocket,  an' 
if  you'll  jest  step  this  way  we'll  go  into  the  house  an'  I'll  draw  you 
a  check  for  the  mortgage  with  interest  to  date." 

A  wild  shout  went  up  from  the  spectators.  The  old  squire 
was  compelled  to  go  forward  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mary  Luke 
owned  her  home,  "  free  from  any  incumbrance  but  me,"  as  Hiram 
said.  "  An'  I  gaiess  you  won't  find  me  half  so  bothersome  as  a 
mortgage,"  he  added,  as  he  kissed  her  for  the  tenth  time. 


The    Proposals    of  Paula. "" 

BY   OTHO    B.    SENGA. 

HE  privileges  and  possibilities  of  Leap  Year  were  under 
"  I^  discussion. 

"  It  is  mv  opinion,"  said  Paula,  in  a  judicial  tone, 
■■  that  woman  ought  always  to  be  the  proposer,  and 
nuui  the — the  proposee,''  coining  the  Avord  with 
charming  assurance. 

■'  You  would  never  ilare,""  said  one  man,  taunt- 
ingly. 

"  I'll  prove  it.     In  fact,  I'll  propose,  not  only  to 
one,  but  to  seven. 

The  men  surrounding  her  gave  utterance  to  despairing  groans, 
and  the  girl  laugijed  enjoyably. 

'*  I've  made  up  my  mind,"  she  continued  in  a  reiiective  tone, 
"  that  I  really  ought  to  becoine  engaged  this  year." 

*'  In  that  case,*"  little  Sawtelle  began  eagerly,  ''  why  not — " 
'•'  Consider  you  i    That  wouldn't  do  at  all.    I  Avant  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  proposal  that  shall  be  original  with  myself." 

"  You'll  have  some  difficulty  in  choosing  the  "  proposee,'  "  de- 
clared Henderson^  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  I  think  not,"  airily ;  •*  not  all  the  eligible  men  of  my 
acquaintance  have  proposed  to  me.  I  can  think  of  several,  any 
one  of  whom  I  would  be  willing  to  marry,  if  all  the  circumstances 
were  favorable." 

"  Suppose  the  first  one  should  accept,"  suggested  Dike  Salter, 
dismally. 

"  There  will  not  be  any  '  first.'  There  will  be  seven  sinuiltane- 
ous  proposals,  by  letter,  and  I  shall  be  somewhere  in  hiding.  The 
man  who  reaches  my  side  first,"  pausing  as  if  to  consider  how- 
to  pile  up  the  difficulties,  •'  with  a  ring  that  fits  my  engagement 
finger,  to  him,  I'll  say  '  Thou  art  the  man !'  " 
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The  Spinsters'  Leap  Year  l)all  was  in  progress  at  the  Tnileries, 
the  "  Spinsters  ''  l>eing  a  coterie  of  the  richest  society  girls,  many 
of  them  bnds  in  their  first  season. 

Paula  Pendleton's  announcement  was  the  climax  to  an  even- 
ing of  gayety. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Miss  Pendleton  V  asked  several. 

"  I  am  genuinely  in  earnest,"  she  replied,  laughing,  "  1)ut  I 
feel  safe ;  my  hiding-place  will  not  be  discovered. 

"  Be  careful  lest  you  meet  the  iate  of  Genevra,''  warned  a 
grave  voice  some  distance  from  the  laughing  group. 

"  Did  you  notice  Kenneth  Carter  ?"  whispered  one  of  the 
girls,  "■  he  looked  so  scornful,  and  at  yon,  Paula  I" 

"  Did  he  ?"  asked  Paula,  indifferently,  "  he  always  looks  scorn- 
ful—  or  lx>red ;  it  seems  to  be  his  natural  expression." 

It  was  hardly  a  bored  expression  that  rested  on  Kenneth  Car- 
ter's dark  face  as  he  bent  over  Paula's  white  hand  in  courteous 
adieu. 

''You'd  better  take  special' notice  of  the  size  of  my  fingers/' 
said  the  girl,  mockingly. 

A  dangerous  light  gleamed  for  an  instant  in  his  dark  eyes,  and 
the  hot  southern  blood  flamed  in  his  veins. 

"  I  prefer  not  to  believe  you  in  earnest,''  he  answered 
guardedly. 

Paula's  greatest  charm  for  him  was  an  indescribable  quality,  a 
combination  of  purity  and  cf)niradeship  that  robbed  the  most  dar- 
ing speech  or  act  of  all  unwomanliness. 

"  I  hope  she  won't  do  that,"  he  thought,  uneasily,  on  his  way 
home,  "  it  is  only  a  girlish  prank,  but — '' 

The  next  evening,  as  Carter  sat  chatting  with  his  invalid 
mother  a  note  and  a  small  package  were  brought  to  him.  The  note 
was  but  a  line :  ''  Xow  is  the  accepting  time.  Are  you  coming  ?" 
It  was  signed  with  Paula  Pendleton's  name.  He  read  it  hastily 
and  sprang  to  his  feet  in  angry  dismay.  Then  he  handed  the  note 
to  his  mother,  and  explained  rapidly. 

"  Are  you  going  ?"  she  asked,  hardly  above  her  breath. 
"  ]^o,"  he  replied,  sternly,  ''  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  such 
mockerv  of  a  thinir  that  ought  tc"  be  sacred.       She    is  doubtless 
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amusing  herself,  as  usual,  and  if  there  is  a  favored  one  among  the 
seven  he  will  know  just  where  to  look  for  her." 

He  turned  sharply  away,  with  choking  throat  and  hot,  sting- 
ing eyeballs. 

'^  You  do  care,  Kenneth,"  persisted  his  mother,  wistfully. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  shortly,  "  I  care.  I  care  so  much  that 
I  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  of  her  as  a  prize  in  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek." 

'^  The  package,  Kenneth,"  Mrs.  Carter  suggested,  inquiringly. 

He  opened  it  quickly,  gazing  bewildered  at  the  contents,  a 
small,  plain  gold  ring. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  he  asked,  confusedly. 

"  I  think  it  means  that  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  cares. 
She  evidently  doesn't  inteud  you  to  fail  for  lack  of  a  ring  that 
fits.     I^ow,  will  you  go  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  but  I'll  seek  her  at  her  hcmie  as  an 
honorable  man  should — not  elsewhere." 

He  returned  in  an  hour,  with  disappointment  nnmistakable  in 
his  face.     His  mother  did  not  need  to  question  him. 

''  I  saw  three  or  four  men  who,  I  am  positive,  were  looking 
for  her,"  he  said  in  a  low%  hard  tone.  ''  Van  Horn  with  his  best 
pair,  and  little  Sawtelle  in  his  automobile.  There's  a  dinner  dance 
at  Trumbull's  to-night,  and  young  Cooper  and  Dike  Salter  came 
dashing  out  of  there  just  as  I  was  passing." 

"  Are  you  sure  she  isn't  at  home  ?" 

'"  It  was  her  own  maid  wlx)  came  to  the  door.  I  feel  sure  that 
she  would  not  deceive  me.  You  know  she  is  little  Oscar  Larson's 
sister." 

"  The  boy  who  was  injured  and  f(ir  whom  you  secured  the 
damages  f 

''Yes.  The  girl  evidently  knew  all  about  this  atfair  and  real- 
ized the  uselessness  of  my  search,  for  she  said  in  a  very  kind  and 
gentle  way,  '  You'd  better  go  home,  ^Ir.  Carter.'  " 

A  faint  flicker  of  a  smile,  instantly  repressed,  api)eared  at  the 
corners  of  Mrs.  Carter's  mouth. 

"  But  the  ring,  Kenneth,"  she  persisted. 

"  Probably  sent  to  raise  my  hopes  and  so  make  my  failure  all 
the  more  crushino- "   he   answered  bitterly. 
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'"  We  will  not  speak  of  it  again,  dear  little  mother,  and  I  ^vill 
say  good-night  now ;  I  want  to  be  alone." 

"  Before  you  go,  dear,  please  bring  nie  my  embroidery  from 
the  library  table." 

He  pushed  aside  the  portieres  and  entered  the  library.  A 
slender,  girlish  figure  stood  before  the  grate,  and  the  dancing  fire- 
light fell  in  soft  gleams  upon  her  white  dress  and  lent  a  bright 
glow  to  a  face  pale  ^\ith  emotion.  Kenneth  gave  a  sharp  cry  and 
sprang  forward. 

"  Is  it  you,  I'aiila  '.  Is  it  really  you  '.  Am  I  the  one  to  find 
you  V 

''  Did  y<»u  want  to  find  me,  Kenneth."  she  asked,  half  crying. 

''  Did  i  want  to  '.     Oh,  Paula—" 

He  held  her  to  his  breast  in  silence  and  f^' n  I-f-nt  and  kissed 
the  sweet  mouth  upraised  to  liis. 

It  was  after  the  amiouncement  of  the  engagement  that  Paula 
exclaimed  one  day,  lo<:»king  into  Kenneth's  gloomy  face,  "  What  is 
the  matter.  Sir  Doleful '.  Such  an  expression  as  that  on  the  face 
of  a  newly  engaged  man  is  hardly  flattering  to  his  fiancee." 

He  answered  slowly :  '•  That  night  at  the  ball  you  said  there 
were  several  whom  you  would  be  willing  to  marry." 

"  I  did,"  Paula  returned  promptly,  '"  but  you  may  recall  that 
I  said  also,  '  if  all  the  circumstances  were  favorable.'  " 

'•  I  can't  see  that  that  changes  it  any."  he  argiied  obtusely. 

"  You  don't  deserve  to  be  told,  but  l^ecause  you  are  so  stupid 
I'll  have  to  explain  that  the  absolutely  essential  circumstance  wa3 
that  I  should  love  the  man.  And  lest  you  continue  making  your- 
self miserable  for  nothing,  I'll  confess  right  now  that  you  were 
the  only  one  to  whom  I  sent  a  note.  Even  then  I  was  so  dreadfully 
afraid  that  you  wouldn't  come  that  I  followed  the  note,  and  your 
mother  '  aided  and  abetted  '  in  a  most  shockins;  manner." 


Hints    For   MaKine'    Over    the  Stimmer 
Dress    For  Winter. 


BY    MARY    DEAN. 


iiE   beginiiin 


of  September  clearly  demonstrates  a 
standstill  in  the  fashion  world.  In  town  and 
country  smart  folks  go  on  wearing  their  old  finery 
with  some  of  it  almost  as  tumbled  as  the  marked-downs 
in  the  shops,  while  dressmakers  are  chiefly  employed 
in  freshening  up  frail  creations  that  they  may  last 
the  season  through. 

Other  gowns  are  being  openly  remodelled  for 
autumn  and  winter  use,  for  the  expense  and  beauty 
of  some  of  the  summer's  confections  do  not  warrant  their  being 
thrown  aside  as  would  be  dieaper  things  at  the  end  of  a  season. 
Then  nowadays  it  is  always  smnmer  indoors,  so  all  the  soft  whites 
and  faint  pastel  tints  and  delicate  butterfly  textures  of  the  hot 
months  may  go  through  the  winter  for  home  wear. 

In  remodelling  these  costumes  persons  of  sophisticated  tastes 
are  seizing  upon  the  bints  dropped  here  and  there  as  to  future 
motives.  One  faiseuse  of  accomplished  gifts  makes  use  of  the 
basque  tail,  which,  it  is  declared,  will  be  seen  upon  winter  bodices 
of  smart  pretension.  Another  is  employing  large  buttons  at  the 
fronts  of  fancy  boleros,  for  big  buttons,  too,  are  to  be  worn.  Still 
another  confines  the  length  of  all  her  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  at  which 
point  Parisian  sleeves  have  halted  for  some  time.  A  very  close 
and  high-busted  adjustment  of  the  bodice  is  likewise  a  feature  of 
those  made-overs,  for  the  stift'  corseting  of  the  Louis  period  is  to 
supersede  entirely  the  late  blousy  tendencies.  This  necessitating  a. 
rounder  waist-line  it  looks  as  if  the  old  sin  of  lacing  will  once 
more  be  in  the  calendar.  Already,  indeed,  many  figures  look 
plainly  ''  squeezed,"  but,  then,  the  fashionable  damsel  is  a  slim 
maid,  so  it  may  all  be  in  the  course  of  nature. 

The  girdles  which  embrace  these  clistractingly  little  and  flexi- 
ble waists  are  the  despair  of  the  stout,  for  only  the  wasp  tails  may 
wear  the  majority  of  them.        In  'countless  forms  and  rich  and 
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radiant  materials  they  have  gone  triumphantly  through  the  Kum- 
mer,  proving  their  elegant  quality  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  in 
existence. 

The  wide  belts  niay  go  through  the  winter,  or  they  may  not, 
but  while  the  question  hangs  in  the  balance  they  are  doing  excel- 
lent service  in  the  refiu'bishing  of  old  gowns.  For  all  who  can 
wear  them,  one  of  these  wide  belts  is  advised,  and  the  slimmer 
effects  are  made  by  bias  silks,  folded  and  pulled  very  tight. 
Magnificent  flowered  ril^lxms  and  l)ias  velvets  shape  the  clumsier 
sorts,  the  sorts  which  are  sometimes  shirred  over  bones  and  are 
more  difficult  to  wear. 

Halting  at  the  door  of  one  fashionable  establishment  a  little 
pee])ing  and  listening  at  the  keyhole,  will  reveal  some  of  the  secrets 
of  the  made-overs.  Fashional)le  establishments,  though,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  not  given  t(j  refurbishing  old  gowns.  They  merely 
doctor,  and  rarely  that,  the  ones  they  themselves  have  imported  or 
turned  out,  but  when  they  umlertake  freshening,  it  is  done  with  the 
pains  of  new  work, 

A  carriage  gown  enters  and  madame  looks  it  over,  a.  white 
chiffon  veiling,  with  two  shades  of  brownish  yellow  introduced 
in  the  lace  cut  re  deux.  A  hard  pressing  is  discussed  for  this,  and 
the  elimination  of  a  folded  chiffon  gamp  and  puffed  chiffon  under- 
sleeves,  which  are  in  l)ad  condition.  This  change  leaves  the  neck 
with  a  pretty  round  decolletage,  and  the  sleeves  in  flowing  elbow 
style.  "  And  now  a  skeleton  belt  in  several  shades  of  orange  rib- 
bon velvet,"  says  madame,  '*  a  touch  of  it  about  the  decolletage, 
and  behold  as  charming  a  dinner  frock  as  could  be  wished." 

Everywhere,  it  is  noticed,  the  moment  a  frock  is  a  little  bit 
frippe,  as  the  French  put  it,  it  is  at  <ince  turned  into  something 
for  evening  use.  Artificial  light  covers  a  multitude  of  imperfec- 
tions, and  somehow  or  other  nobody  seems  ever  to  have  an  abso- 
lutely new  dinner  gown,  all  the  world  appearing  to  eat  in  made- 
overs  of  more  or  less  splendor. 

A  delightful  summer  toilette  turned  into  this  use  fur  winter 
is  of  pale  gray  regence  silk  flowered  in  the  same  tints.  The  re- 
moval of  some  narrow  frills  on  the  skirt,  needing  a  screen  for 
machine  picking,  flat  puffs  of  plain  gray  taffeta  there  form,  a 
quaint  and  pretty  trimming.     I'he  gathered  waist  is  left  high,  the 
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dyeing  of  a  wliite  lace  collar  and  unclersleeves  a  rich  satfron,  giv- 
ing it  a  new  touch.     The  belt  is  of  old  rose  mirror  velvet. 

Besides  this  stands  a  pale  blue  mousseline.  ^vhich  may  be  put 
to  any  dressy  house  use  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Hung 
over  white  silk  and  girdled  ^vith  white  taifeta,  it  is  inserted  with 
band  lace  in  a  rich  butter  yellow. 

Apropos  of  the  dinner  subject^  for  all  smart  affairs  the  gown 
must  l)e  decollete  to  some  degree.  At  the  big  hotels  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  in  all  of  the  favored  restaurants,  elaborate  hats  are 
worn  with  these  low  gowns  for  dinner,  and  the  fad  prevails  to 
some  degree  here.  The  hats  are  very  ''  important,"  of  course, 
high-cro\\aied  for  the  most  part  and  elaborately  trimmed  with 
plumes  or  hug-e  roses,  made  often  of  folded  taffeta  or  wide  riljbon. 

Any  costume  in  soft  Avhite,  blue,  pink,  cream  or  yellow,  with 
English  eyelet  embroderies,  will  be  found  a  treasure  as  a  made- 
over.  The  English  needlework  continues  to  l>e  much  sought  after, 
and  a  dress  of  white  French  lawn  showing  it  is  worth  three  of  silk, 
for  white  and  washable  materials  are  always  cajitivating,  and  if 
they  are  only  crumpled  a  good  pressing  will  soon  restore  them. 
The  cream  batistas  with  these  embroideries  come  under  the  same 
admirable  head,  for  they  likewise  launder  well  and  are  radiantly 
set  off  by  tinted  satin  belts  and  bodice  knots. 

Two  frocks  of  this  description  may  be  turned  to  dressy  home 
account  the  winter  through.  The  first  is  of  cream  embroidered 
batiste  hung  over  pure  white  silk.  A  skirt  flounce  of  the  eyelet 
embroidery  loops  in  the  pretty  old  way  at  the  sides,  over  a  foot 
border  of  the  needlework.  The  gathered  bodice  has  a  fichu  drap- 
ery carried  to  the  bust  and  caught  there  with  a  square  bow  of 
sky-blue  taffetas.  A  triple  yoke  of  the  blue  silk  in  round  bands 
covers  the  back  of  the  shoulders,  the  blue  likewise  forming  the 
wide  \}e\t,  and  a  soft  roll  at  the  middle  of  the  lace  ruffles  the  elbow 
sleeves.  Turquoise  jewellery  will  be  found  charming  with  this 
little  costume. 

The  second  gown  is  of  white  swiss,  embroidered  Avith  black  and 
trimmed  with  black  baby  velvet.  Three  ruffles  prettily  deck  the 
skirf,  held  down  and  edged  with  a  single  velvet  baud.  A  rough 
novelty  lace  forms  the  deep  and  odd  yoke,  and  the  crush  girdle 
is  of  old  rose  mirror  velvet. 

As  to  the  other  costumes  which  mav  be  carried  over  into  the 
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new  season,  it  all  depends,  naturally,  upon  their  condition,  for 
without  a  doubt,  when  the  end  of  the  summer  really  arrives  some 
of  tlie  liiore  ravishing  of  the  fragile  gowns  will  l)e  scarcely  more 
than  rags.  But  even  these  butterflies  A\ith  torn  wings  may  some- 
times be  re\ived  to  some  extent  with  pressing,  mending  and  new 
ribbons,  and  by  putting  colors  or  black  velvet  with  damaged  white. 
Any  pale  tinted  veiling,  chiffon,  cloth,  silk  or  net,  whose  condition 
is  passable,  is  a  good  winter  theatre  material,  and  for  quite  a 
while  to  come  the  pale  summer  wraps  may  be  worn  and,  Avith  the 
addition  of  an  interlining,  carried  far  into  the  autumn.  The  white 
and  colored  ponges  and  taffetas  and  cloths  used  for  them  clean, 
well,  and  some  of  the  white  coats  may  even  be  washed  mth  advan- 
tage. But  when  the  cleaning  is  to  be  done  at  home  it  is  well  to 
depend  upon  the  more  sure  results  of  a  naphtha  bath,  for  many 
textures,  even  when  beautified,  shrink  with  washing  beyond  recall. 

As  to  the  linen  gown,  that  thing  of  beauty,  of  short  skirt  and 
embroidery  and  dash,  even  this  may  remain  in  evidence  during 
the  coming  seasons.  Many  fashionable  women  of  housekeeping 
gifts  have  found  them  admirable  for  the  tours  of  the  menage, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  blue  and  white  shirt  waist  suits  will  be 
quite  the  vogue  for  winter  house  wear.  A  yomig  matron  who 
gives  luncheon  parties  of  her  own  cookery  declares  even  that  skirts 
of  the  natural  tinted  sorts,  with  white  shirt  waists,  are  stylish  for 
this  sendee.  But  while  in  the  actual  throes  of  the  cuisine  she  also 
wears  an  apron  of  the  skirt  texture,  cut  in  the  high  bib  way  of 
those  affected  by  art  students. 

The  word  linen  recalls  a  bizarre  story  told  by  a  foreign 
periodical  as  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  more  novel  sorts  used  this 
season.  A  special  kind,  thick,  but  silky  and  supple,  which  washes 
superbly,  is  said  to  be  woven  in  imitation  of  the  burial  cloths  found 
in  the  niins  of  an  old  French  abbey.  The  shrouds  of  the  excellent 
brothers,  now  no  moi-e  than  dust,  were  also  rich  with  superb 
embroideries,  whose  like  had  been  lost  to  the  world.  So  this  dainty 
and  forgotten  stitching,  these  maixellously  woven  webs,  found 
their  way  into  the  modern  f a.shion  world  and  became  the  thing- 
for  the  mondaine.  Even  stories  were  told  by  these  embroideries, 
it  seems,  and  if  they  were  faithfully  copied  who  knows  but,  at 
this  moment,  there  is  somewhere  in  the  world  a  1904  shirt  waist 
inscribed  with  a  sixteenth  centurv  romance. 
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BANK  OF  HAMILTON 

INCORPORATED  1872 
HEAD  OFFICE,  HAMILTON. 

HON.  WM.  GIBSON,  President  JAMES  TURNBULL,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 


Capital  Paid=up 

keserve 

lotal  Assets    = 


$2,230,000 

$2,000,000 

$24,700,000 


Over6o  Branches  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  North-West 
and  British  Columbia, 


Savings  Department  at  all  Offices. 

Collections  made  on  all  points  promptly  and  on  easy  terms.      Advances  made  on  all 
suitable  Securities.      Current  Accounts  opened,  subject  to  cheques. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONTARIO,  BRANCH.  NIAGARA  FALLS  SOUTH  BRANCH. 

J.  H.  STUART,  Agent.  J-  H.  DOBBIE.  Agent. 

Savings  Bank  open  Saturday  Nights,  7  to  9. 
Ample  Capital.      Absolute  Security  for  Depositors.      Large  Reserve. 


General  Bankimj  Bmint-ss  Traiuacted.     AU  Bimnts.'^  Strictly  ConpdmtiaL 


How  toCLire 

RUPTURE 


I  will  send  FREE  of  cost  to 
all  who  write  for  it  a  little 
book  containing  simple  and 
complete  directions  for  the 
easy  cure  of  Rupture,  describ- 
ing a  natural  method  that 
can  be  followed  at  home 
without  loss  of  time  from 
work 


F.  H.  WEESE,  Specialist 

Dept.  J,  Manning  Chambers 
72  Queen  St.  West,  TORONTO 


Souvenir  Post  Cards 

OF   


Toronto's  Great  Fire 


Send  us  25c.  and  we  will 
mail  yo.',  postpaid,  ten  beau- 
tiful assorted  picture  post 
cards,  and  one  souvenir  card 
of  Toronto's  Great  Fire.  We 
have  a  large  assortment, 
comprising  views  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Toionto,  and  principal 
places  in  Canada,  also  comic 
views,  many  colored.    .      .     . 


Address   y^       J        QIEL 
Confederation    Life    Building 


TORONTO 


ONTARIO 


Please  menlion  The  Blue  }ax  when  jou  write  to  advertisers. 
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For  Summer  Ills 
Take   Vito  Pills. 


Most  summer  complaints  are  caused  by 
neglect  to  keep  the  l)Owels  regular — diarrhcBa 
nearly  always  commences  this  way,  so  does 
dysentery. 

An  attack  of  indigestion  followed  by  con- 
stipation will,  during  the  hot  weather,  cause 
endless  comj^lications  unless  promptly  attend- 
ed to.  Most  people  take  medicine  after  the 
trouble  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  two  or 
three  days.  This  is  not  only  unwise  but  danger- 
ous— much  better  take  Yrro  Laxative  Fruit 
Pills  regularly;  they  will  not  only  make  you 
well,  but  keep  you  well.  By  constantly  using 
them  during  the  summer  months,  you  will  be 
protected  from  niost  summer  complaints, 
because  they  will  keep  your  bowels  in  a 
healthy  condition.  They  do  not  cause  any 
unpleasant  or  painful  sensation,  such  as  grip- 
ing, etc.,  because  they  are  composed  of  herbs, 
barks  and  fruits,  for  this  reason  they  act 
naturally  and  do  not  produce  the  false  action 
w^hich  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  drug 
remedies. 


PROCURABLE   AT  ALL    DRUG   STORES, 
=PRICE,   25  CENTS. 


Please  mention  The  Blue  Jat  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


"Where  are  my 
President  Suspenders?" 

( — and  he  had  them  on  all  the  time) 

You  don't  feel  the  "President."  That's  the  secret 
of  it's  popularity — the  unconscious  comfort  of  it. 
Gives  such  freedom  and  ease — conforms  so  readily 
to  every  bend  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


guaranteed  if  '"President"  is  on  buckles.  Trimmings  cannot  rust.  Made  heavy  or 
light^also  for  youths.  Everywhere  50c  or.by  mail  postpaid.  Say  light  or  dark— wide  or 
narrow.    Holiday  goods  in  individual  gift  boxes  now  ready. 


DOniNlON  SUSPENDER  CO., 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT. 


The  Tissue  is  The  Life 


REMEMBER,  every  organ  in 
your  system  is  composed  of 
tiny  cells  called  tissue.  The 
entire  life  of  the  human  body  depends 
upon  these  tissues.  If  they  are 
strong  and  well  nourished,  then  you 
need  have  no  dread  of  disease;  but 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
human  body  through  over-work,  is  so 
great  that  comparatively  few  people 
are  in  a  condition  of  perfect  health, 
the  tissue  of  some  one  organ  generally 
requires  rebuilding. 

Do  you  feel  "  run-down "  and 
lan:;uid?  That  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  waste  tissue  is  not  being 
replaced,  what  you  require  is  a  tonic, 
something  to  build  you  up.  Vito 
Tonic  is  without  doubt  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  take,  because  it  acts  as  a 
food  for  the  tissues,  and  besides,  in 
taking  this  remedy  you  are  not  using 
nauseous  or  injurious  drugs,  simply 
herbs,  barks  and  fruits  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  Vito  Tonic,  although 
slightly  bitter,  is  very  pleasant  to  take, 
the  bitterness  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  left  in  the  active  principles  of 
certain  herbs,  because  they  act  as  a 
tonic  for  the  tissues. 


PROCURABLE 
OF 

YOUR  DRUGGIST 


•They  work  tofiretbep. 


THE    RAGG    PUBLISHING   CO.,  LIMITED,    NIAGARA    FALLS,   CANADA 


KIND   COMMENTS 


LETTER    FROM    THE    HON.    JOSEPH    CHA>n5EKLAIN. 

40  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 

July  25th,  1904. 

To  Alhan  E.   Ragg,  Editor  "The  P.lue  Jay." 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  rath  inst.  with  thanks,  and  to  say  that  he  appreciates  the 
pa'.riolic  spirit  in  which  you  are  conducting  your  magazine  and  hopes  that  it 
may  be  entirely  successful. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  feels  confident  that  before  long  the  movement  for.  loser 
union  betsveen  thi  different  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  generally  acce;  ted  in 
this  country,  and  he  is  certain  that  any  proposals  we  may  ma'  e  will  be  u  et 
with  a  generous  response  from  the  Colonies  to  who  n  closer  commercial  inter- 
course and  union,  for  common  objects,  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  it  is 
to  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  expressions  of 
confidence. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  Wilson. 


LETTER    FROM    SIR    GILBERT    PARKER. 

20  Carlton  House  Terrace,  London  S.W., 

July  26th,  1904. 

To  Alban  E.  Ragq,  Editor  "The  Blue  Jay." 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ragg, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and 
for  a  copy  of  your  very  interesting  little  magazine  The  Blue  Jay.  I  wish  it 
great  success. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)     Gilbert  Parker. 
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A  BROWNIE  CAMERA  FREE 

-     SPFXIAL  OFFER  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


We  will  present  free  of  cost  a  Brownie  Kodak  Camera 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  sends  us  20  three  months'  subscriptions 
to  "THE    BLUE   JAY"  at  15  cents  each. 

CONDITIONS: 

Fill  in  the  name  of  each  subscriber  in  the  coupon  given 
below  and  also  the  name  of  your  local  newsdealer;  then  sign  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  return  it  to  us,  together  with 
the  twenty  15-cent  subscriptions  (making  a  total  of  $3.00),  and  we 
will  forward  you  the  ca  rera  immediately 
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The  Only  Books  of  their  kind  in  the  World 

The 


Self  and  Sex 
Series 


For  Men : 

BY    SYLVANUS    STALL 

What  a\'oung  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
"         "     Man     "  " 

"  "     Husband         " 

"    Man  of  45  Ought      " 


BY  MRS.  MAPY  WOOD-ALLEN,  M.D. 

rOr  What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know 

Women:  "  "     Woman    "         " 

BY  MRS.  IMMA  F.  K.  DRAKE,  M.D. 

What  a  ^'oungWife  Ought  to  Know 
"    ^'Voman  of  45  Ought  " 

Price  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid 


Methodist  Book  and         WII  I  I  A  lU    RDIH^C      29-33  Richmpnd  St. 
Publishing  House  niL,L,l/\JTI    DKIUUO  West,  Toronto 


THE     LARGEST     AND     MOST     UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING      OFFICE      IN      CANADA 


Good  Printing  and  Binding 

AT   FAIR   PRICES  == 


ESTIMATES    FURNISHED 


ESTABLISHED  1829 


THE    METHODIST    BOOK  &   PUBLISHING    HOUSE 

WILLIAM    BRIGGS,  Book  Steward 

29-33      RICHMOND      STREET     WEST,     TORONTO,     ONT. 


Please  mention  The  Blue  Jat  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Ill 


For    "Wee    FolK 
as    -well    as 
Bi^    Ones 

"Grown  Ups  "  have  no  monopoly  on 

Mooney's 

Perfection 

Creatn    Sodas 

Children  take  to  these  dc' 
licious  crackers  like  they  do  to 
bon'bons.     T~here's  an  appc' 
tizing     crispness — an    inviting 
deliciousness  about  them  that 
is  simply  irresistible. 

Wholesome  and  nutritious, 
^^k         too.      Just  the 

^«^i -^      food  for  little 

^2^^  "^       ones  to  make 

Ju"     ^^ffj    them  grow. 

\      ^  X  cer's — in  the 

1    /        >^  A      moisture' 

.    V  V                    Mvroo?  boxes. 

WA  S  TED 

Agents 

to    obtain 
Subscriptions  for 

The  Blue  Jay 

Liberal     commission. 
Write  for  specimen  copy. 

To  Our  Readers 

The 

SEE    OUR    PRIZE    OFFER 
TO    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 
ON     PAGE    I 

Ragg  Publishing  Co., 

Limited 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

THE    RAGG    PUBLISHING    CO., 
NiAG.'^RA  Falls,  Canada 

Please  mention  The  Blue  Jay  when  you  write  to 
advertisers. 
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A  Famous  Actor 

Strongly  Recommends  Psychine 
for  Speakers  and  Singers 


Weak  Voice — Throat  Irrita- 
tions 

All  voice  and  throat  trouble,  lung 
and  respiratory  disorders  are 
promptlycured  through  the  use  of 
PSYCHINE  (Si-Keen).  Gargles, 
mouth  washes,  and  tablets  are  of 
no  avail,  and  often  cause  serious 
injury. 


Voice  Now  in  Grand  Shape 

Mr.  Thos.  P.  McDonald,  a  well- 
known  local  singer  of  Teeswater. 
Ont.,  writes:  "Three  years  ago  I 
had  La  Grippe,  which  left  me  in  a 
precarious  condition.  I  suffered 
from  what  the  doctor  said  was 
LiarjTigitis,  and  a  cure  impossible. 
Psychine  and  Oxomulsion  did  won- 
ders for  me,  and  my  voice  is  in 
grand  shape  now." 


(PRONOUNCED  SI-KEEN) 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  a  sample 
mailed  free  upon  request.  For  further 
advice  and  information  write  Dr.  SJocum. 
Limited,  179  King  street  west,  Toronto. 
Can.  Dr.  Slocum's  oxomulsion  may  bf 
taken  with  Psychine  with  very  beneficial 
results.  Through  an  enlarged  laboratory, 
new  labor-saving  facilities,  and  recent 
ability  to  purchase  raw  products  in  Can- 
ada, Psychine,  sold  for  years  at  $1.50  per 
bottle,   is 

Now  Sold  at  Sloo 


Mr.  Joe  Murphy 

the  famous  Actor,  Was 

Threatened  with 

Asthma 

"I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make 
public  the  great  benefit  I  have  re- 
ceived by  taking  PSYCHINE.  I 
was  threatened  with  Asthma,  but 
it  has  disappeared  entirely,  and  I 
ha^e  only  been  taldng  the  medi- 
cine one  week.  IT  HAS  GIVEN 
MY  SPEAKING  AND  SINGING 
VOICE  RENEWED  POWER,  and 
I  advise  all  public  speakers,  actors, 
and  singers  never  to  be  without 
it." 

Yom-s  truly,  Joseph  Murphy. 


Psychine  is  for  all  vocal  troubles, 
and  is  proving  a  great  blessing  to  pub- 
lic speakers,  singers,  and  all  voice 
workers.  In  all  unhealthy  conditions  of 
the  throat  or  lungs  there  is  soreness 
or  inflammation,  caused  by  imperfect 
nutrition,  and  a  clogged  condition  of 
the  tiny  blood  vessels  of  those  organs. 
This  is  also  the  condition  in  catarrhal 
affections.  Needless  to  say,  this  has  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the  vocal  or- 
gans. Psychine  being  the  greatest  spe- 
cific foj-  blood  purification,  its  effect 
in  such  disorders  is  prompt  and  effec- 
tual. Although  the  trouble  may  be  but 
trivial,  yet  it  is  in  the  throat  that  seri- 
ous lung  and  stomach  diseases  have 
their  beginning,  and  it  is  well  to  start 
treatment  with  Psychine  at  once.  There 
is  no  more  effectual  remedy  for  hoarse- 
ness, throat  irritation,  speakers'  sore 
throat,  and  all  affections  common  to 
voice  workers  than  Psychine. 
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The    Mystery    of  tHe    Expert.* 

BY    ROBERT    BARR. 

HE  editor  of  that  highly  successful  periodical,  Forest 

Tand  Field,  in  searching  for  a  match,  found  more 
than  he  expected.  He  had  wandered  into  his  assist- 
ant's room,  but  that  industrious  inditidual,  being 
no  smoker,  was  matchless,  so  the  editor  took  a  piece 
of  torn  paper  from  the  waste  basket  to  make  a  spill 
of  it  and  thus  bring  fire  to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  when 
his  eye  caught  a  woodland  phrase  on  the  sheet 
which  arrested  his  attention  as  a  protruding  nail 
lays  hold  on  a  trailing  garment.  The  pipe  re- 
mained between  his  teeth  lifeless  as  he  read  on  to  the  end  of  the 
scrap;  then  he  groped  in  the  waste  basket  and  salvaged,  bit  by 
bit,  the  torn  manuscript,  assorting  the  remnants  on  the  table  of 
his'  assistant,  who  looked  on  uneasily.  The  silence  was  oppres- 
sive as  the  editor  slowly  cryptogramed  his  way  through  the  scrawl. 
"  Where  did  this  come  from  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 
"Oh,  that,"  replied  the  assistant,  visibly  j^erturbed,  fearing 
that  he  had  somehow  made  a  mistake,  which  indeed  was  the  case, 
"  It's  from  some  old  duffer  out  in  the  country.  He  sends  us  a 
letter  every  week,  but  he  doesn't  know  how  to  spell  and  has  the 
most  elementary  ideas  about  grammar." 

♦Copyrighted.    All  rights  reservod, 
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"  This  simply  reeks  of  the  soil,  my  boy.  We  can  supply 
grammar  in  the  office,  aii<l  there  are  several  dictionaries.  Just 
jjaste  these  pieces  together  and  bring  them  to  me." 

"  He  has  never  given  his  name  and  address,  but  merely  sign* 
himself  '  Pathfinder,'  "  rejoined  the  assistant,  anxious  to  excul- 
pate himself  by  quoting  a  rigid  rule,  not  to  Ik?  broken  in  a  well- 
reg-ulated  newspaper  office. 

"'  That's  all  right.  I  want  to  see  anything  else  this  man  sends 
in,"  and  John  Stobcross  went  to  his  own  room,  forgetting  his- 
quest  of  the  match.  Unthinking  people  called  Stobcross  lucky, 
but  he  w'as  merely  a  joerson  who  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw 
it,  a  most  valuable  quality  in  an  editor. 

From  that  time  on  the  "  Pathfinder  "  articles  api^eared  nearly 
every  week  in  the  Forest  and  Field,  their  instantaneous  success 
more  than  justifying  the  judgment  of  the  editor.  They  were 
quoted  by  many  journals,  letters  of  admiration  w^ere  written  to 
the  office  about  them  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  finally 
a  noted  publisher  asked  |X'rmission  to  collect  the  stories  and  issue 
it  in  book  fonn. 

John  St^lx?ross  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  a  volume  slip 
through  his  fingers  into  the  hands  of  any  other  publisher.  The 
newspajjer  got  out  books  on  its  own  account,  and  the  Forest  and 
Field  library  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  praise  at  this  late 
day.  But  the  mysterious  contributor  retained  that  anonymity 
which  had  so  deeply  offended  the  assistant  in  the  first  instance. 
This  was  most  unusual,  for  the  Forest  and  Field  paid  handsomely 
when  a  contribution  pleased  it,  and  there  never  before  had  been 
an  instance  where  an  author  had  considered  himself  unworthy 
of  his  hire.  Stobcross  was  not  going  to  admit  to  anyone  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  celebrated  correspondent.  There  was  ample 
money  due  the  "Pathfinder''  if  he  would  ])ut  call  for  it;  still 
this  does  not  usually  keep  an  editor  awake  nights;  but.  by  and 
by,  the  question  of  book  rights  came  up,  and  it  was  important  to 
find  the  man  behind  the  nom  de  guerre. 

Of  course,  technically,  the  office  could  ]»ublish  the  bonk,  for 
the  articles  had  been  eo]->y righted  in  the  name  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  author  might  find  a  difficulty  in  establishing  any  legal  claim;- 
still  the  Forest  and  Field  was  an  honest  trader,  and  wished  to 
have  its  dealings  done  in  ]')ro]:)er  form. 
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It  was  impossible  to  advertise  boldly  for  the  unknown  man ; 
that  would  be  tantamount  to  making  public  the  secret  of  the 
dilemma,  it  would  not  do  to  print  an  announcement  under  the 
head  of  "  Missing  " :  ''  Stolen  or  strayed,  a  valuable  contributor. 
Answers  to  the  name  of  '  Pathfinder.'  Any  person  returning  same 
to  the  office  of  Forest  and  Field  will  be  suitably  rewarded." 

jSTevertheless,  Stobcross  did  something  very  similar.  He  printed 
a  note  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  articles  which  ran :  "  WilF  "  Path- 
finder kindly  communicate  with  X.  Y.  Z.,  Box  73,  office  of  Forest 
and  Field,  London,  E.  C."  But  ''  Pathfinder,"  unkindly,  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  so  Stobcross  published  that  celebrated 
volume,  ''  And  Pastures  ISTew,"  without  the  author's  permission. 
The  book  w^as  widely  w^elcomed  and  widely  read.  A  leading 
review  said  it  was  as  refreshing  as  a  breeze  from  tHe  moors;  an 
intimate  and  astonishing  revelation  of  wild  life,  and  a  welcome 
change  from  those  innumerable  pottering  volumes  on  the  garden. 
Before  three  months  were  past  a  small  fortune  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  "  Pathfinder  "  at  the  office  of  piddication,  if  he  but  called 
for  it^  but  he  did  not  call. 

John  Stobcross  was  a  man  seldom  baffled,  and  the  continuing 
mystery  put  him  on  his  metal.  He  examined  carefully  the  en- 
velopes that  brought  in  the  manuscripts.  They  had  l)een  posted 
from  a  small  group  of  villages  in  the  north  of  England — Sutton, 
^larbury,  Fernlea,  Kings  Bootle,  Purlbrook,  Saggat's  Bend, 
Peaceberry  Trimnal  and  Plumpton  Cross.  'All  these  places  were 
in  the  same  district,  and  King's  Bootle  was  a  railway  station. 
King's  Bootle  ?  The  name  came  home  to  Stobcross  at  once ;  his 
laugh  rang  out,  and  he  smote  his  fist  on  the  table  before  him,  call- 
ing himself  a  fool  never  to  have  suspected.  Th'e  one  man  in 
England  with  the  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  the  love  of  wild 
creatures  to  have  written  such  a  book,  and  yet  a  man  who  pre- 
tended to  despise  books  and  writers,  lived  near  King's  Bootle, 
and  consequently  near  all  the  other  villages  whose  postmarks 
had  decorated  the  several  envelopes.  Bluff  old  Squire  Acrescliffe, 
the  owner  of  a  domain,  a  man  rich  enouo-h  to  care  nothing  for 
the  monetary  product  of  his  pen;  or  more  probably  so  ignorant 
of  bookish  ways  that  he  had  no  suspicion  there  was  any  money 
in  a  volume  about  things  so  familiar  to  him,  Avas  well  qualified  to 
be  the  author  of  "'  .\nd  Pa^itiires  Xew." 
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Often  had  Stobcross  been  a  visitor  at  Acrescliffe  Manor,  for 
the  Forest  and  Field  was  the  one  paper  that  the  Bquire  swore  by ; 
all  others  were  tommjrot  in  his  opinion ;  and  King's  Bootle  was 
the  station  at  which  the  squire's  trap  or  carriage  met  the  editor 
when  he  went  to  stay  a  week  at  the  Manor.  The  letters  had  not 
been  in  the  squire's  handwriting,  but  the  old  man  would  natur- 
ally wish  to  conceal  his  descent  into  authorship,  and  the  engaging 
of  an  uncultured  amanuensis  is  an  easy  matter ;  one  of  his  game- 
keepers, very  likely.  Stobcross  resolved  to  write  to  the  squire  a 
letter  that  would  draw  out  his  opinion  of  the  articles ;  if  he  criti- 
cised them  severely,  then  it  was  all  but  certain  he  was  their 
author,  for  this  course  would  probably  occur  to  him  as  a  subtle 
method  of  throwing  dust  in  the  editor's  ej^es. 

"  My  Dear  Acrescliffe  (he  dictated)  : 

'"  I  am  sending  you  by  this  post  a  book  entitled  '  And  Pastures 
Eew,'  which  has  been  the  success  of  the  season.  I  know  your 
contempt  for  city-bred  writers,  but  I  wish  you  would  read  this 
work  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  .llow  are  you  all,  and 
have  you  caught  the  Demon  Poacher  yet  ? 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Joiix  Stobcross." 

The  reply  came  in  due  time,  and  it  left  the  editor  in  very 
much  the  same  quandary  in  which  he  had  been  before  its  arrival : 

"  My  Dear  John, 

"'  Xo  city-bred  man  wrote  that  book.  I  bought  it  when  it 
first  came  out,  and  several  other  copies  since.  Gave  'em  away  to 
friends,  so  I  thank  you  for  this  extra  copy.  I  was  going  to  write 
you  about  the  letters  when  they  were  appearing  in  the  Forest,  but 
have  been  busy,  and  you  know  I  am  not  handy  with  the  jjeu. 
I  would  rather  meet  '  Pathfinder '  than  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
land. Can't  you  bring  him  down  here  with  you  ?  '  He'd  be  de- 
lighted with  this  place,  Tm  sure;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  when  I 
read  his  ]x)ok  that  I  know  the  very  glades  and  dells  and  bits  of 
streams  he's  writing  about. 

"  The  Demon  Poacher,  dam.mum,  Ave  haven't  caught  yet,  but 
we're  going  to ;  you'll  see.  I've  got  a  trap  for  him  now  that's 
costing  me  hundreds  of  pounds.     I  can't  give  you  particulars  yet, 
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for  if  it  doesn't  come  oif  I  don't  want  to  be  laughed  at  again  by 
the  whole  countryside.  Curse  that  poacher,  he'll  see  the  inside 
of  a  jail  before  long,  or  I'm  no  magistrate.  We're  going  to  spring 
the  trap  on  the  night  of  the  21st.  If  it  works,  it  will  make  the 
greatest  page  you  ever  printed  in  the  Forest.  If  it  doesn't,  I 
don't  want  anything  said  about  it.  Bring  '  Pathfinder.'  He  is 
the  man  to  write  about  it,  although  I  think  he  favors  poachers  a 
little  too  much,  but  that's  the  only  fault  I  find  with  him.  Wire 
your  train.     Yours,  as  usual, 

"  George  Ackescliffe." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  John  Stobcross  was  met  at  King's 
Bootle  by  the  squire's  carriage,  but  "  Pathfinder  "  was  not  with 
him.  Arriving  at  the  Manor,  the  squire  greeted  him  cordially, 
but  was  palpably  disappointed  that  he  came  alone. 

"  Good  gracious,  squire,  you  are  surely  not  installing  the 
electric  light  in  this  old  mansion  ?"  cried  the  editor,  seeing  coils 
of  wire  about,  and  workmen  busy  insulating  and  making  connec- 
tions. 

"  "Why  not  ?  One  must  keep  up  with  the  times,  you  know, 
even  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner,"  and  the  squire  winked. 

After  partaking  of  refreshments,  Acrescliffe  mysteriously  led 
his  visitor  along  a  passage  to  a  locked  door,  at  which  he  rapped, 
and  it  was  opened  from  the  inside  by  a  keen-faced  man  who  ad- 
mitted them  into  an  apartment  that  looked  like  an  electrical 
stock  room ;  an  amazing  aggregation  of  telephones,  bells,  indi- 
cators land  other  apparatus.  * 

"  Why,  what's  all  this  ?"  crimed  the  astonished  editor,  "  are 
you  starting  a  factory  ?" 

"  Looks  like  it,  doesn't  it  ?  Mr.  Volter  here  can  explain  the 
matter  better  than  I.  Volter,  this  is  the  visitor  I  was  expecting, 
or  at  least  one  of  them.  The  other  couldn't  come.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  him  what  we  are  trying  to  do?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  began  the  electrician,  "  we  have  surrounded 
the  plantation  which  the  poacher  most  frequents  with  three  zones 
of  concealed  wire,  an  outer,  a  middle  and  an  inner  zone.  If  any 
person  crosses  one  belt,  or  the  other,  or  all  three,  the  indicator 
here  will  not  only  tell  us  that  he  has  so  crossed,  but  also  will  let 
us  know  within  twenty  vards  of  where  he  has  crossed.        The 
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moment  he  is  in  the  centre  area,  I  telephone  sinmltaneously  to 
ditt'erent  points  where  the  eonstahulary  are  hidden,  and  they  at 
once  surrouml  this  central  space,  and  there  are  enough  of  men 
concealed  to  make  a  circle,  each  unit  of  which  will  be  in  touch 
with  the  two  units  on  either  side  of  him.  The  circle  will  gradu- 
ally close  in,  and  I  don't  see  how  the  pcniclier  can  escape.  If 
he  does,  the  three  zones,  which  he  will  try  to  keep  the  men  clear 
of  will  tell  which  way  he  is  escaping;  thus  I  can  let  the  chief 
know  instantly  l>v  field  telephone,  and  so  I  think  wo  have  a  chance 
of  nabbing  him." 

''  But  suppose  some  animal  crosses  your  Avircs  ?" 
"  There  is  that  danger,  of  course ;  still,  it  would  take  a  heavy 
animal  to  send  in  an  alarm.     A  fox  might  do  it,  but  we  have  to 
take  the  risk  of  that." 

The  squire  had  no  other  visitors,  and  he  sat  with  his  guest  in 
the  electrical  room  until  midnight,  the  only  other  occupant  being 
Volter,  who  kept  intent  watch  on  the  silent  indicators.  Acres- 
cliffe  six)ke  rarely  in  an  awed  whisper,  as  if  they  were  waiting  for 
a  ghost  or  thought  loud  talk  would  disturb  the  electricity. 

At  eleven  minutes  after  midnight  there  was  a  slight  click, 
and  the  arm  on  the  first  dial  swung  lightly  a  quarter  way  round 
and  quivered  at  the  figure  15. 

"  He's  crossed  jSTo.  1,"  said  the  electrician,  quietly,  taking  out 
a  watch,  ''he  has  crossed  near  the  north -stile."  In  the  silence 
that  ensued,  the  ticking  of  the  watch  could  be  heard.  Host  and 
guest  were  on  their  feet,  breathless. 

*'  He's  going  vert  slow,  or  taking  a  diagonal  direction."  con- 
tinued Volter  at  last,  but  as  h^  spoke  the  hand  of  Xo.  -2  dial 
dropped  to  17.  "  Xot  so  diagonal,  after  all,  but  slow.  Crawling 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  I  suspect."  Volter  rang  up  a  tele])hone. 
"Are  you  there?  He  has  crossed  15,  Xo.  1;  17,  Xo.  2.  Be 
ready."  The  message  was  repeated  through  different  telephones. 
Click  went  Xo.  3,  resting  at  36. 

"  Ah,  he's  gone  south  of  the  brook  now.  It's  time  to  go  if  you 
want  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Are  you  there  ?  Crossed  Xo.  3  at  36. 
Go."     And  so  through  all  the  telephones. 

The  squire  and  the  editor  were  speedily  outside,  the  former 
leading  the  way.  The  night  was  very  dark,  but  with  brilliant 
starlight  overhead.      The  owner  of  the  ground  knew  every  foot 
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of  the  way,  and  soou  caifie  to  the  speechless  circle,  closing  m, 
closing  in,  watching  their  own  shuttting  feet  that  no  human  being 
might  escape.  The  held  tele])hone  gave  the  word  that,  so  far, 
no  one  had  crossed  out  again.  Thus  they  felt  sure  of  him,  but 
the  ever  condensing  circumference  came  fruitlessly  in  on  itself, 
making  way  through  ,a  kind  of  covert,  without  sound,  but  with- 
out result.  The  diameter  of  the  living  circle  had  shrunk  to 
something  like  ten  feet,  when  suddenly  a  partridge  whirred  up 
and  away,  which  so  startled  the  tense  men  that  some  of  them 
cried  out  in  alarm.  A  frightened  little  animal  scuttled  between 
their  feet,  and  another  and  .another.  But  one  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. The  l>oot  of  a  constable  came  down  upon  it,  and  there 
was  a  faint,  appealing  squeak.  Then  came  the  climax  of  an 
exciting  night.  The  slight,  soil-colored  mound  in  the  centre 
lifted  its  nose  out  of  the  mold  and  cried :  ''  Take  your  feet  off 
that  weasel,  you  lout,"  and  the  man  was  so  dumfounded  that  he 
did  as  ordered,  the  released  animal  shooting  to  safety. 
"  Got  him,  begad  !"  roared  the  squire,  pushing  in. 
The  now  standing  mound  shook  the  leaves  from  his  back;  he 
was  holding  to  his  breast  some  small  animal  that  nestled  under 
his  chin. 

"  Make  way,  there,"  shouted  the  poacher,  and  for  the  second 
time  he  was  almost  obeyed. 

''  Close  in  on  him,  men,"  commanded  the  chief.  ''  look  out  for 
a  knife;  pinion  him." 

The  poacher  rubbed  the  little  animal  for  a  brief  moment 
against  his  cheek,  then  flung  it  over  the  heads  of  the  circle. 
"Good-bye,  Pink  Eye,  look  ont  for  yourself;  I'm  nabbed." 
He  made  no  resistance,  a  glance  around  showed  him  thfe 
futility  of  it.  and  Avas  deftly  handcuffed.  And  now  the  proces- 
sion set  out  for  the  house,  where  all  the  men  knew^  ample  refresh- 
ments aw^aited  them. 

"  You'd  never  have  got  me,  squire,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
weasel.  T  *hope  it  wasn't  hurt.  You've  been  as  close  as  this  to 
me  before." 

"  I']]  close  you,  you  scoundrel.     You'll  do  time." 

"  I  suppose  so.     Well,  T  hope  there'll  be  a  friendly  rat  in  my 

wll." 

Once  in  the  ample  ancient  wainscoted  hall,  with  a  great  fire 
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blazing,  the  jovial  old  squire  was  beside  himself  with  giee> 
The  prisoner  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  him,  very  dejected,  ill- 
clad  in  rags  that  were  the  color  of  the  soil,  and  that  seemed  part 
of  the  ground  from  which  he  had  sprung. 

''  The  laugh  is  with  me,  this  time,"  roared  the  squire.  By 
Jove,  Stobcross,  what  a  pity  '  Pathfinder '  didn't  come.  He'd 
be  the  fellow  to  have  written  .about  this  night's  work.  I'd  sooner 
meet  '  Pathfinder '  than  any  man  in  England,  as  I've  said  often 
enough." 

*'  '  Pathfinder  I'  What  '  Pathfinder  f  "  asked  the  prisoner^ 
looking  up. 

*•  i  ni  not  talking  to  you,  you  scum." 

''  You  don't  mean  '  Pathfinder,'  that  writes  for  the  Forest 
and  FieUr 

''Yes;  what  do  you  know  about  him?"  said  the  squire,  aston- 
ished that  such  a  creature  had  acquaintance  with  such  a  periodi- 
cal, or  writer. 

"  Xothing,  but  I  am  '  Pathfinder.'     I  wrote  them  things." 

".  You  brazen  liar  I  See  how  you  trap  yourself,  for  there 
before  you  stands  the  editor  of  the  Forest.  You  never  thought  to 
find  him  here  to  confront  you.  Tell  him  who  '  Pathfinder  '  is, 
John." 

"  So  help  me,  squire,  you've  both  got  me  in  a  corner.  T  can't 
contradict  him.     I  don't  know  who  '  Pathfinder  '  is." 

"  Be  you  the  editor  ?"  asked  the  prisoner. 

"  That's  what  they  call  me." 

"  Well,  my  hands  is  in  a  snare,  so  if  you  feel  under  my  belt, 
you'll  get  the  next  letter.  That  there  partridge  was  to  get  the 
stamp,  but"  your  stamp  has  flew  away.  You  shouldn't  be  so  hard 
on  2X>achers,  squire.  If  I  owned  the  land,  an'  you  lived  in  my 
cot,  you'd  be  a  poacher  yourself." 

"  Me  a  poacher  ?    You  rat,  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  You  know  you  couldn't  keep  out  of  the  woods,  squire ;  you 
love  'em  too  much,  and  all  that's  in  'em,  and  there's  no  man  can 
learn  you  anything  about  'em,  either,  squire.  You  knows  a  lot 
about  them  creatures  an'  their  haunts." 

"  Why — why — ^\kJ — ^you  villain,  do  you  think  you're  going 
to  come  over  me  with  your —  Well,  I  do  know  something  about 
them,  that's  true,  but  I — " 
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The  editor  kad  been  turning  the  letter  over  and  over  in  his 
hand ;  had  opened  it  and  examined  the  contents ;  now  he  inter- 
rupted the  speaker. 

"  I  say,  S'quire,  will  you  oblige  me  by  ordering  the  handcuffs 
oil"  this  man  f 

"  ^^ow,  I'm  not  going  to  let  him  go.  It's  all  nonsense  about 
him  being  '  Pathfinder.'  " 

'"  1  suspect  as  much.  I  think  this  letter  has  been  given  him 
to  post.  I'll  find  that  out  in  a  moment  if  his  manacles  are  off 
and  you  can  let  us  have  pen  and  ink." 

The  released  man  was  taken  into  the  library,  and  set  down  at 
table,  with  pen,  ink  and  paper  before  him. 

''  Write  '  partridge/  "  said  the  editor. 

The  prisoner  laboriously  wrote  "  p-a-t-r-i-g,"  and  handed  up 
the  result  of  his  effort.     Stobcross  glanced  at  it. 

"'  This  is  the  man,  squire.  You  can't  send  such  a  genius  to 
jail,  poaching  or  no  poaching.     Have  you  ever  seen  your  book?" 

"■  What  book  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  the  Forest  and  Field  V 

"  Not  regular.  Can't  afford  to  pay  sixpence,  except  now  and 
then." 

"  Never  saw  a  note  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  articles  asking 
youi  to  send  your  address  to  the  office  ?" 

''  Xo.  Wouldn't  av  done  it  if  I  had.  I'm  not  easy  trapped, 
am  I  squire?" 

"  Here's  the  book,"  said  the  squire,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

The  poacher  turned  over  the  sumptuous  leaves  as  if  afraid 
to  touch  them,  then  his  attention  became  fixed  on  some  of  the 
engravings,  and  his  grimy  brow  wrinkled. 

•'  Say,  squire,  look  how  this  fool  man  has  pictured  that  there 
fox !  Who  ever  saw  a  fox  like  that  ?  You  know  how  he  crouches 
when  he  does  what  I  writ  about." 

"  Of  course.  Perfectly  absurd  picture,"  cried  the  squire,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  expert. 

''An'  see  this  here  pheasant.  Oh,  Gawd!  Why,  he's  never 
seen  the  burd  alive.     That's  stuffed,  that  is." 

"  Certainly  it  is.     I  never  did  think  much  of  the  pictures." 

''  Done  bv  the  best  animal  artist  in  London."  said  the  editor 
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with  severity,  unpleased  by  such  free  comment  ou  most  expensive 
art. 

"  Them  London  men  dunno  mnch  'bout  beasties  and  burds^ 
do  they,  squire?" 

"That's  what  I've  said  all  my  life/'  roared  The  s(iuire,  ship- 
ping his  prisoner  on  the  back. 

"  Well,  '  Pathfinder,'  we  have  some  thousands  of  pounds  wait- 
ing for  you  to  claim  in  our  othce,  and  more  to  come,"  interjected 
Stobcross. 

-  What  for  ?" 

"  For  writino'  those  articles." 

"  Do  you  pay  a  man  for  writing  ?" 

"Always." 

"  For  writing  V 

"  Certainly." 

A  seraphic  smile  slowly  overspread  the  poacher's  face,  and 
he  dropped  one  eyelid  in  the  direction  of  the  squire,  his  voice 
coming  with  a  humorous  chuckle. 

"  Squire,  what  blooming  fools  them  London  chaps  is,  ain't 
they  ?" 


A    Honeymoon    Hold-Up.' 
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X  the  colouers  own  carriage — in  a  whirl  of  lluttering 

I  kerchiefs,    silvery   voices,   pearly   tears,    pelting  rice 

and  promiscuous  slippers,  the  bridal  couple  had 
driven  away — all  Fort  Kussell  out  to  see  them  off, 
all  Fort  Laramie  expectant  of  their  coming.  Jimmy 
Downs,  lieutenant  of  infantry,  had  wooed  and  won 
the  wunsome  daughter  of  old  Captain  Furniss,  and 
it  was  a  toss-up  as  to  which  w^as  having  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

Downs  had  some  thousands  a  year  outside  of  his 
pay,  yet  would  rather  be  a  file-closer  of  Foot,  far  out  in  Wyoming, 
than  a  fox-hunter  at  Meadowbrook,  or  an  idler  at  Xewport. 

He  had  planned  a  wedding  tour  across  the  seas,  had  bespoken 
passage  on  the  Serria  for  early  May,  luit  when  the  Sioux  broke 
their  bounds — and  pledges — early  in  April,  Jimmy  wnred  to 
Washington,  resigning  his  long-promised  leave,  bluntly  told  his 
colonel  he  must  stand  by  the  regiment  till  the  Sioux  were  whipped, 
and  so  far  from  chiding  him,  Kate  Furniss  was  proud.  Moreover, 
she  said  she  would  marry  him,  anyhow,  and  move  to  Laramie 
and  watch  and  wait  for  him  till  the  campaign  was  over,  and 
Jinnny  blessed  licr  with  all  his  heart,  and  the  ladies  at  Laramie 
helped  him  beautify  the  little  cottage  assigned  him  as  quarters. 
Cheyenne  and  Omaha  furnished  the  furniture  and  fixings.  Fort 
Russell  managed  a  stunning  wedding  breakfast,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  cavalry  garrison  were  under  order's  to  march.  Xot  even 
a  week^s  leave  did  he  ask  or  take.  It  w^as  some  ninety  miles  by 
road  over  the  rolling,  open  foothills  from  Russell  to  Laramie  then, 
with  '*  Phillippe's  "  Ranch  on  the  Chug  Water  for  half-way  house. 
The  colonel's  own  carriage  should  drive  them  to  the  Chug,  the 
lieutenant-colonel's  pet  Concord,  the  best  road  Avaggon  at  Laramie, 
-liould   meet  them   there.      Both    drivers  were   soldiers  who  well 
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knew  the  road.  The  Sioux  no  longer  came  south  of  the  Platte. 
The  gray  troop  of  the  Second  was  in  bivouac  at  the  Chug. 
Jimmy's  faithful  striker,  ex-Private  Murphy,  of  the  Xinth,  would 
sit  by  the  driver  and  wield  his  six-shooter.  Leaving  Russell  about 
3  p.m.,  they  would  sup  at  Phillippe's,  change  cars  before  mid- 
night, then  drive  triumphantly  into  Laramie  by  guard  mounting 
on  the  morrow. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  troubled  Purniss  in  the  plan — 
Cheyenne  was  a  "  tough  "  town  in  those  days,^  and  Downs  was 
then  about  the  wealthiest  man  in  Wyoming.  Wliat  a  chance  this 
might  be  for  "  road  agents  I" 

"  You  will  wire  from  Lodge  Pole  and  the  Chub,  Jimmy  ?" 
said  Furniss,  with  a  parting  handclasp.  "  It's  foolish  anxiety, 
perhaps,  but  since  her  mother  died,  that  child  has  been — pretty 
much  everything." 

''  I  know,"  said  Jimmy,  stoutly.     There  were  other  children,  ' 
but  Avho  like  Kate  ? 

And  now  as  tliey  bowled  swiftly  away  in  the  colonel's  de- 
ligiitful  surrey,  with  a  spanking'  team  fairly  bounding  over  the 
hard  prairie  road,  exhilaration  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  the  keen, 
bracing  air,  the  rapid  motion,  with  youth  and  love,  hope  and 
health  all  their  own,  and  they  all  each  other's,  small  wonder  was 
it  that  Jimmy  Downs  was  too  happy  to  think  of  anything  but 
Kate  and  bliss,  too  happy  to  fear  anything  but  delay.  He  had 
promised — what  his  post  commander  had  not  even  asked — to  be 
at  Laramie  at  the  very  latest  by  ten  o'clock  the  following  day. 
He  had  planned  to  start  at  three,  but  not  until  four  could  they 
break  away,  and  even  then  half  a  dozen  young  cavaliers  had  in- 
sisted on  seeing  them  as  far  as  the  first  "  divide." 

I^either  Downs  nor  his  bride  cared  to  leave  the  carriage. 
Honest  Michael,  the  owner,  looked  wistfully  at  them,  and  then 
eagerly  at  Murphy,  but  none  read  signals  in  his  eye.  It  was  to 
old  Stein,  the  colonel's  soldier  coachman,  that  he  whispered: 
"  Say,  can't  you  make  'em  stop  over  a  few  hours,  till  some  of  the 
Grays  can  ride  here  and  'scort  'em  ?" 

"  What  for  ?"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"  Because  there's  two  fellers  gone  through  here,  an'  I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  'em." 
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"  Pooh  !  Black  Hillers  !"  said  Steiu.  He  had  the  old  soldier's 
inherent  disdain  of  danger  that  he  himself  had  not  discovered. 

"  Black  Hillers  ain't  travelling  now  with  the  Sioux  all  over 
the  road  beyant  the  Platte,"  was  the  reply.  ''  Yon  and  Murphy 
have  your  guns  ready,  anyhow." 

"  Reached  Lodge  Pole  all  right.  Kate  sends  love.  Leaving 
at  once,"  was  the  message  dictated  by  the  lieutenant  and  sent  by 
the  soldier  operator.  But  to  the  veteran  captain  of  the  Grays  at 
Chug  Water  there  went  a  different  tale — from  Mike. 

''  Look  out  for  Roughs  on  road  to  Chug  Water.  Lieutenant 
Downs  and  lady  just  .gone  ahead.  Could  you  send  and  meet 
them  ?" 

And  Mike's  heart  went  low  when,  in  half  an  hour  the  reply 
came  from  Phillippe's  Ranch. 

"  Captain  and  most  of  troop  away  scouting  toward  the  Platte. 
1^0  one  to  send.     Something  up.     Keep  us  advised." 

And  so  it  happened  that,  all  unwarned.  Downs  sent  this  tele- 
gram near  midnight  to  his  waiting  father-in-law  at  Russell: 

"  Safe  and  sound  at  the  Chug.  Beautiful  night.  Leave  for 
Laramie  12.30." 

An  hour  later  when  Phillippe  wildly  sought  to  send  a  very 
different  message,  he  couldn't — the  Avires  were  cut  or  down. 

Three  miles  northward,  along  the  valley  of  the  Chug,  tlie 
Laramie  road  in  those  days  bent  around  a  big  shoulder  of  bluff, 
and  then  went  twisting  up  the  slopes  to  the  north-east.  Blithely, 
the  fre^h,  four-mule  team  of  the  Concord  had  spun  away  through 
the  soft  moonlight,  "  Pike  "  Mullins  handling  the  ribbons.  Striker 
Murphy  and  his  six-shooter  by  the  driver's  side,  Jimmy  Downs 
and  his  winsome  bride  snuggling  within  the  dark  interior.  Kate's 
bonny  head  was  on  Jimmy's  sihoulder  now,  her  hand  in  his,  her 
form  encircled  by  his  sturdy  arm,  the  coming  campaign  for  the 
moment  forgotten,  the  future,  roseate  as  a  frontier  daw^i,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  springy  vehicle  gave  a  violent  swerve  and 
bound.  Tn  a  rattle  of  swingtree  and  tangle  of  trace,  the  lead 
team  recoiled  in  terror  on  the  wheelers.  The  driver  yelled  fierce 
malediction  and  dvig  at  the  brake  beam  with  his  high-heeled  boot, 
while  Murphy  tumbled  headlong  off  his  seat  and  dove  like  a  log 
to  the  roadside.  Then  in  double  friglit,  the  leaders  whirled  about, 
the  wheelers  follower!   and,  barely  escaping  capsi>ce,  the   Concord 
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was  spun  round  like  a  whiriigig.  Sonielliiug-  ga\'e  way  in  tho 
harness  and,  despite  Mullins'  shunts  and  stroiiuous  hauling — or 
jterhaps  because  of  them — away  went  Laramie's  boasted  mule 
'■  quartet  "  in  panicky  rush  for  the  ranch,  the  sound  of  other 
galloi^ing  hoofs,  the  sputter  of  pistol  shots  adding  to  their  speed 
and  terror,  the  Concord,  with  all  its  iniprisuned  bliss,  bounding 
madly  at  their  heels. 

Splash  and  s])atter  they  went,  full  tilt  through  the  stream. 
Up  the  gravelly  bank  they  .tore.  Swift  in  the  faint  moonlight 
they  sj)ed  along  the  level  bench,  heading  for  the  dim,  distant  refuge 
of  the  old  French  trader's  buildings,  darkly  looming  up  the  valley. 
With  Kate's  arms  clinging  about  his  neck  and  one  of  his  own  en- 
circling her,  Downs  held  firmly  to  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  prayed 
through  his  set  teeth  that  the  mules  might  stick  to  the  road.  Then, 
all  on  a  sudden,  dashing  alongside,  a  gallant  figure,  a  tall,  stalwart 
horseman,  in  slouch  hat,  shot  into  view,  spurring  parallel  with 
them  and  gaining  on  the  team  lat  every  stride.  Xo  sense  in  shoot- 
ing now,  even  if  Downs  had  a  free  hand,  which  he  hadn't.  Yet, 
all  in  a  minute  the  speed  slackened.  Soothing,  then  commanding, 
voices  were  heard,  and  presently,  jolting,  jumping,  jarring,  the 
Concord  came  to  a  stand,  and  the  driver,  leaping  from  his  seat, 
sprang  to  the  head  of  the  off-wheeler  and  began  launching  kicks 
and  curses  at  the  luckless  beast. 

"  Hold  u]),  there  I"  shouted  a  warning  voice.  ''  (^uit  that,  ynn 
■  idiot,  or  I'll- — '" 

""Hold  up!""  yelled  the  driver.  "Of  course  it's  a  hold-up  I 
Any  damn  fV»ol  knows  that,  but  you'd  never  ha'  got  us  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  this  dash,  dash,  double  dashed  son-of-a-St. -Louis  stick- 
in-the-mud  ;  dash,  dash,  I  ain't  got  any  money  I  What're  you 
coming  at  me  for  T'  This  to  a  rider  who  suddenly  struck  at  him 
with  the  loaded  butt  of  a  whip,  and  in  thundering  tones  ordered 
him  to, quit  kicking  at  once  and  unhitch  that  mule,  even  while 
another,  witli  politeness  and  concern  in  every  tone,  i:)eered  into 
the  dark  interior  and  most  courteously  said : 

"  I  hope  ]Mrs.  Downs  is  not  injured  or  frightened.  Really, 
I  think  you  would  better  alight  a  moment  until  we  get  these  mules 
disentangled.  White,  you  help  Mrs.  Downs,  will  you  ?  Your 
horse  will  stand.  ]Mine  won't.  That  idiot  at  the  bluff  must  have 
hit  him  when  he  shot.     I'll  have  to  look." 
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By  this  time  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  hardy  frontiersmen  as 
iinyone  coukl  see,  even  in  that  dim  light,  were  gathered  ahont  the 
Concord. 

'*  Six  to  one,"  said  one,  as  he  glanced  sternly  ahont  him. 
'"  Thank  yon^  anyhow — for  stopping  the  mules.'' 

'•  Lucky  we  had  so  numy,"  was  the  cheery  answer.  ''  It  was 
easy  enough  to  catch  you,  Init  hard  to  stop  'em.  What  on  earth 
scared  'em  so  ?     We  were  too  far  away." 

*'  What  scared  them  r  spoke  u])  the  bridegroom,  wrathfully, 
as  he  twined  an  arm  about  Kate's  willowy  waist.  ''  Do  you 
mean — " 

''  There  was  two  of  'em  jumped  right  out  of  that  clump  of 
willows,"  whanged  ]\[ullins,  the  driver.  "  right  at  the  heads  of 
Joan  an'  Laura,  an'  course  they  whirled  round  and  threw  Murj)hy 
out.  Then  when  I  see  you  jays  a-comin,  I  let  'em  go.  I  know 
ye,  dash,  dash  ye !     You've  got  the  drop  on  us  this  time,  but — '' 

Lut  the  rest  was  lost  in  shouts  of  uproarious  laughter,  that 
gradually  gave  way  to  strained  silence,  for  somebody  said,  ''  Hold 
on !     Listen !'' 

Up  the  Chug,  toward  the  ranch,  lights  were  beginning  to 
(huu-r.  Down  the  Chug,  toward  the  bluff,  arose  the  thunder  of 
hoofs — scores  of  them — coming  at  a  rush,  and  then  in  a  frantic 
joy  the  voice  of  MuUins  was  again  uplifted,  as  he  "  lepped  "  a 
wild  Irish  war  dance.  '"Aha,  me  bould  jayhawkers!"  cried 
he.  "  d'ye  hear  that  music  ?  D'ye  see  them  gray  ghosts  comin' 
through  the  moonshine  T' 

But  again  the  startled  mules  would  have  torn  away,  and  all 
hands  had  to  seize  and  hold  them.  "  Gray  ghosts,"  indeed,  were 
those  a-comiiig — a  dozen  troopers  of  the  Second,  riding  like  mad 
to  the  rescue,  for  At  the  bend  they  had  seen  the  flKsh  of  Murphy's 
shots,  had  learned  from  his  frenzied  words  of  the  hold-up,  and 
while  one  squad  had  darted  away  in  chase  of  two  dim  fcu'ms 
gallojung  westward  for  the  hills,  others,  their  big  captain  in  the 
lead,  went  tearing  up  the  road  in  search  of  ""  the  gang.''  Like  a 
tornado  tlioy  came;  yet,  so  far  from  seeking  satety  in  instant 
flight,  the  captors  of  the  Concord  looked  on  in  calm  and  critical 
interest.  And  wlien,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  s]>utter  of  gravel  and 
a  general  mix-u])  of  snorting  steeds  and  excited  riders,  the  Grays 
trinm])hantly   surrounded   the   silent   group,    there   rose   upon   the 
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night  the  voice  of  the  leader  of  the  captors,  placidly  addressing 
him  of  the  cavalry : 

"  What  on  earth's  your  hurry,   Teddy  ?" 

For  an  instant  silence  and  amaze.  Then  a  slap  on  the  thigh, 
another  jjeal  of  uproarious  laughter-,  that  was  taken  up  by  the 
troop  and,  echoing  through  the  foothills,  smothered  the  sound  of 
shots  far  over  to  the  west.  When  at  last  Captain  ''  Teddy  ''  could 
make  himself  heard,  his  words  were  again  nearly  lost  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  his  own  laughter.  But  Jimmy  Downs  looked  up  in 
astonishment  from  the  pallid  face  pillowed  on  his  shoulder,  as 
the  moonlight  fell  on  the  tall,  erect  figure  of  the  leader,  straight- 
ened up  from  examination  of  his  wounded  horse,  and  "  Pike " 
Mullins,  the  driver,  essayed  to  crawl  in  confusion  under  one  of 
his  own  mules,  and  Kate  herself,  despite  pallor  and  faintness, 
lifted  her  head  and  gazed  in  sudden  reljef,  rejoicing  and  merri- 
ment, as  the  jovial  captain  was  heard  to  guffaw: 

''  Bill  Cody  !     By  all  that's  marvellous  !" 

The  facts  that  "  B  "  Troop  found  the  wires  cut  and  caualit 
two  tough  characters  after  a  tougher  chase,  and  that  only  within 
a  week  had  "  Buffalo  Bill "  reappeared  in  his  old  role  of  Chief 
of  Scouts,  were  needed  to  save  Jim  Downs  from  merciless  chaff- 
ing throughout  that  campaign.  As  it  was,  it  cost  the  big-hearted 
fellow — and  he  paid  it  gladly — many  a  case  of  champagne  to 
drown  the  story  of  his  "  Honeymoon  Hold-up." 


Mother   for   Jolin    PKilip.* 

RY    HARRIET    G.    CANFIELD. 

OHX  PHILIP  BROWi^  sat  up  very  straight  at  his 

J  end  pf  the  breakfast  table.     Mrs.  Kachel  ^oah— at 

the  other  end — coukl  not  see  his  little  bare  feet  phiy- 
ine:  tag  beneath  the  table. 

"  Aunt  Rachel  looks  just  lilce  my  chicken  hawk 
— anyways  she  would  if  he  wore  spit-curls,"  he  said 
to  himself  with  a  little  chuckle.  "  I  bet—"  But 
John  Philip's  bet  was  never  recorded,  for  Susan 
appeared  just  then,  red  and  giggling. 

Mrs.   ]^oah  stared   at  her  reprovingly.      "  I  did 
not  ring,"  she  said  sternly. 

"  Iso'm,  1  know  you  didn't,  but  she — she's  here,  an' — " 
"  '  She  V     Take  your  apron  down  from  your  mouth  and  tnlk 
connectedly.     Who  is  here  ?" 

"  Columbia — Columbia  Farley.  She  says  that's  her  name, 
ma'am,  an'  she's  from  the  Orphan's  Home — a  little  mite  of  a 
thing,  an  that  funny!"  Here  Susan  retired  again  behind  her 
jipron. 

"  What  does  she  want  ?"  Mrs.  Xoah  asked  grimly. 
''  Well,  ma'am,"  Susan  exploded,  "  she  wants  to  stay !"  . 
''  Stay  ?"  her  mistress  repeated  blankly,  while  John  Philip, 
nnreproved,  squirmed  with  delight.     Here  was  something  doing 
at  last! 

"  Yes'm,"  Susan  went  on,  ''  she's  had  her  eye  on  this  house, 
she  says,  for  a  long  time,  but  it  wa'n't  'til  this  morning  that  she 
decided  she'd  live  with  you.  She's  a  settin'  on  her  satchel,  out  in 
the  kitchen." 

Mrs.  Xoah  fairly  snorted  with  astonishment  and  indignation. 
"  Much  obliged  to  her,  I'm  sure,"  she  said  sarcastically,  ''*'  and 
may  I  ask  what  decided  her  in  our  favor  ?" 

"It  was  John  Philip,  ma'am,"  Susan  said,  choking  with 
laughter.     "  She — she  says  she  wants  to  be  a  mother  to  him." 
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-John  Philip's  face  matclied  his  hair  iu  color  uow ;  even  the 
freckles  took  on  a  livelier  red.  "  Consarn  her,"  he  said  under 
his  hreath. 

'"  Anv  more  ^'"  his  aunt  asked,  with  the  air  of  one  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

''Yes'm;  she  asked  what  yonr  name  was,  an'  Avhen  I  said 
^  Mrs.  Xoah'  she  was  that  surprised.  She  said  she'd  heard  about 
you  an'  Mr.  Xoah  at  Stuiday-school,  but  she  had  no  idee  you  was 
livin'  yet." 

"•  Anything  more  (  My  oatmeal  is  getting  cold.  Don't  stand 
there  giggling  like  an  idiot." 

''  She  wondered  how  old  you  was,  ma'am,  an'  when  I  said  I 
didn't  know,  she  th(jught  she  could  tell  by  looking  at  your  teeth, 
like  the  hired  man  at  the  Home  done  when  he  bought  a  horse." 

A  great  wave  of  color  rolled  over  Mrs.  Xoah's  face,  and  l)roke 
on  the  beach  of  ''  spit  curls  "  outlining  her  high  forehead.  "  Bring 
her  ill,"  she  said,  closing  her  thin  lips  tightly  over  her  ''store" 
teeth. 

Susan  disappeared,  and  a  moment  later  ushered  "  Columbia 
Farley  "  into  the  august  ])resence  of  her  mistress.  She  was 
ti'uly  '*  a  mite  of  a  thing,"  with  great,  dark  eyes,  and  a  most  en- 
gaging smile. 

"^  How  do  you  do,  ^Irs.  Xoah  ('  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand 
ill  a  (plaint,  old-fashioned  way.  To  John  Philip's  surprise,  his 
Mil  lit  took  the  little  hand  in  hers. 

"  So  you'd  like  to  live  here  ?"  she  said,  not  unkindly. 

"  Yes,  awful  w(dl  I     Don't  you  need  me  V  she  asked  naively. 

"  I  think  not,"  Mrs.  Xoah  said — very  gently  for  her — "  and, 
l^sides,  I  couldn't  take  you  without  the  consent  of  the  matron 
at  the  Home." 

"  Oh,  she  wouldn't  care  I"  the  little  girl  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"  There's  too  many  of  us  now,  and — " 

"  Well,"  Mrs.  Xoah  interrupted,  ''  you  can  stay  to  lireak- 
fast,  and  then  I'll  go  with  you  to  the  Home."  The  child  had 
crept  thus  quickly  into  a  warm  corner  of  the  grim  lady's  heart. 

She  was  eating  her  oatmeal  when  John  Philip's  father  came 
down  to  breakfast,  and  asked  so  kindly,  ''  Whose  little  girl  is 
this  ?"  that  Columbia's  heart  went  out  to  him  then  and  there. 

"  I  don't  know,"   she  said  simply   in  reply  to  his  question, 
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•'  they  ain't  found  out  yet  at  the  Home,  but  I  know  how  old  I 
am;  I'm  going  on  seven;  I'm  little,  but  maybe  I'll  do  for  him," 
she  nodded  cheerily  at  John  Philip,  *"  till  he  got  a  really,  truly 
one." 

"'  A  really,  truly  what  ^"  Mr.  Brown  asked,  smilingly. 

"■  Why,  a  mother,  of  course.  I  learned  how  to  be  one  from 
Mis'  Jones — she  has  eight  children — she  lives  near  the  Home, 
You  just  help  'em  be  good,  an'  they  will,  'cause  you  love  'em  so. 
It's  awful  nice  to  have  a  mother,"  she  said  wistfully.  "  I  asked 
Tommy  -Jones  if  he  didn't  think  so,  an'  he  said,  '  Sure  thing!'  " 

John  Phili]>  tried  to  scowl,  but  his  forehead  refused  to  pucker, 
and  when  his  father  said,  "Shall  we  let  her  adopt  you,  son?'' 
he  laughed  outright.  "  We — we — might  give  her  a  try,"  he 
stammered. 

And  so  it  ha})penod  that  Columbia  Farley  entered  the  Brown 
family  "  on  probation,''  and  later  was  taken  into  "  full  member- 
ship." 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  morning,  a  month  or  more  after  Colum- 
bia had  been  received  into  full  membership,  that  the  children  were 
playing  together  in  the  garden. 

"  I  guess  I'll  go  wadin'  this  afternoon,"  John  Philip  an- 
nounced, "  Aunt  Rachel  would  just  worry  if  I  told  her,  and 
daddy  won't  be  home  for  lunch,  so  I  can't  ask  him.'' 

"  I'm  'fraid  you'll  be  drown-ded,  dear."  the  little  mother  said, 
anxiously  (John  Philip  did  not  object  to  "  dearing  "  in  private), 
"  an'  I  don't  believe  you'd  better  go." 

'*  Pooh  I''  John  Philip  rejoined.  "  You  ain't  my  mother.  I 
ain't  had  a  mother  since  I  was  born." 

"'  N'o,"  she  sighed,  "  if  you  had  a  really,  truly  one,  I  guess 
vou'd  have  to  uiind.      Your  father  might  get  you  one." 

John  Phili])  grinned.  '"  Tie's  too  busy,"  he  said,  "  \m\  I 
know  one  I'd  like  to  get.  Last  summer  we  was  down  at  Cove 
Inlet  three  weeks — daddy  an'  me — an'  there  was  a  jolly  nice  girl 
there,  an'  we  liked  her  awful  well — daddy  an'  me — an'  we  took 
her  picture  one  day — sna])  shot — I  mean  daddy  did.  Tic's  got 
it  yet;  come  u])  to  his  room,  an'  I'll  hunt  for  it." 

The  children  flew  into  the  house,  and  u]>  to  ^fr.  Brown's  sit- 
ting-room. Behind  a  tall  vase  John  Phili]'*  fonnd  the  object  of 
his  search.     Por  a  moment  (*olnmbia  an/.cd  at  it  witli  wonderinii' 
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eyes.  *'  ^Vliy,  it's  her !"  she  shouted^  with  more  force  than 
grammar.  '*  It's  mj  Miss  Curtis !  She  lives  near  the  Home. 
'Course  she's  awful  nice!"  She  gazed  long  and  lovingly  at  the 
picture.  ''  Say,"  she  said  at  last,  "'  s'pose  we  get  her  for  your 
mother  ?" 

Thereupon  followed  a  discussion  of  ways  and  means,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  luncheon  that  the  committee  of  two  set  forth 
in  quest  of  a  mother  for  John  Philip.  It  was  a  very  startled  and 
amazed  young  lady  who  listened  to  their  plea.  It  was  Columbia 
who  offered  the  most  persuasive  argument. 

''  Jle  hasn't  anybody  but  his  Aunt  Rachel  and  his  father,'' 
she  said  pleadingly,  "  an'  he  keeps  vour  picture  back  of  a  vase, 
an'—" 

''  Who  keeps  my  picture  f  Miss  Curtis  interrupted,  her  sweet 
face  flushing  a  rose  red. 

"  Why,  John  Philip's  father,"  Columbia  explained.  "  I 
s'pose  you  didn't  know  'bout  it  then?" 

"  iSTo,  I  didn't  know,"  she  said.  ''I  didn't  know!"  she  re- 
peated to  herself  again  and  again. 

"  Xow  you  know,  an'  won't  you  come,  please?"  It  was  John 
Philip  who  pleaded  now.  Miss  Curtis  stooped  and  took  his 
freckled  little  face  between  her  slender  white  hands.  "  I'll  think 
of  it,  dear,"  she  promised,  "  but  it  will  be  better  not  to  mention 
your — your  proposal  to  your  father." 

John  Philip  did  not  agree  with  her,  and  that  very  evening 
he  broke  the  news  to  his  unsuspecting  father.  Columbia,  with 
rare  delicacy,  had  declined  to  be  present. 

"  Daddy,"  John  Philip  said  bluntly,  '"'  I  asked  her — Colum- 
bia an'  me." 

Philip  Brown  looked  up  from  his  paper.  He  was  a  fine  P}3eci- 
men  of  manhood — strong  of  body  and  mind,  clean  of  heart,  and 
still  on  "  the  sunny  side  "  of  forty. 

"  Asked  whom  ?"  he  said.     "  Asked  what  ?" 

"  Miss  Curtis,  you  know.     I — I  asked  her  to  be  my  mother." 

Philip  Brown  sat  up  very  straight,  and  stared  at  his  small 
son  and  heir. 

"  Don't  you  want  her  ?"  the  little  fellow  said,  struggling  man- 
fully to  keep  back  the  tears.  "  I  said  I  was  sure  you  wanted  her, 
same  as  I  did." 
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''  What  (lid  she  say  V  The  question  came  from  between  white 
lips. 

"  She  didn't  know  you  had  her  picture  till  Columbia  told  her. 
She  said  she'd  think  about  it,  but  I'd  better  not  tell  you  I'd  asked 
her  to — " 

But  John  Philip  was  talking  to. the  empty  air;  his  father  was 
out  of  the  room  before  the  last  sentence  was  finished.  .  He  had 
seized  his  hat  and  vanished. 

"  Gee !"  John  Philip  said  to  himself,  "  we've  done  it  now,  I 
guess — Columbia  an'  me  !" 

They  had.  The  bride  and  groonl  said  so  on  their  wedding 
day.  John  Philip's  father  had  suggested  that  the  orchestra  play 
"  Hail  Columbia  "  while  the  knot  was  being  tied,  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  bride- elect  objected. 


Dan's    Debt."" 

BY    EPES    WIXTHROP. 

AXXY  deliberately  chewed   up  liis  ticket.     When  he 

I  \  had  masticated   it   to  a   pnlpy  c(mdiiion  he  waited 

^^  for  the  coiKhu'tor.     He  was  rather  sorry  he  was  not 

better  ac<|iiainted  with  that  (itticial's  movements,  for 

a  chewed  railroad  ticket  is  not  a  tasty  morsel. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  to  l^e  honrs  of  wait- 
ing, he  caught  sight  of  a  blue  C(jat  and  brass  buttons 
in  the  far  end  of  the  car,  and  a  moment  later  he 
began  to  choke.  The  travelling  man  across  the 
aisle  ])()nii(lcd  him  iipmi  the  back  and  ]iresently  his 
gasps  subsided. 

'"  What's  the  matter  f  (h'luaniled  the  conductor,  coming  up, 
whereupon  Dan  let  out  a  wail  that  woidd  have  shamed  the  whistle 
of  the  powerful  engine  ahead. 

"  I  swallowed  most  of  me  ticker,"  he  sobbed,  "■  an'  now  I 
gotter  walk  all  the  way  to  Pittsburg." 

Sundry  bits  of  pasteboard  on  the  floor  furnished  corroborative 
evidence,  but  the  conductor  was  adamant. 

"  The  gateman  told  me  you  had  a  ticket  to  Xewark,"  he  de- 
clared firmly.     "  You  get  off  there." 

"'  He's  a  liar,"  protested  Dan,  *'  and  so're  you.'' 
The  conductor  made  a  grab  at  his   collar,  but   the  drummer 
interfered. 

""  Don't  get  gay  with  the  kid,"  he  said.  ''  You  know  very  well 
you  are  not  telling  the  truth  when  you  say  that  -you  know  where 
his  ticket  was  for." 

The  conductor  sized  up  the  travelling  man  and  l^ecame  diplo- 
matic. "  I  can't  let  him  ride,"  he  declared  apologetically.  "  He's 
got  to  have  a  ticket  or  he  can't  stay  on  the  train." 

''  Two  to  Pittsburg,"  said  the  drummer,  ]U'odneing  a  mileage 
book. 

The  conductor  punched  two  slips  and  passed  on.     If  a  passen- 
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ger  wanted  to  be  taken  in,  it  was  none  of  lii^  business,  especially 
when  the  passenger  stood  almost  six  feet. 

The  drunnner  turned  to  Dan.  "  Your  fare  is  paid,"  he 
said.     "■  On  the  level,  where  was  your  ticket  for  ?" 

''  Newark,"  admitted  Danny,  "  but  dat  big  stiff  didn  t  know." 

Jack  Soniers  laughed  lightly. 

"  I  guess  the  firm  can  stand  it,"  he  said,  as  he  tucked  the  book 
back  indiis  pocket.  "  I've  had  good  luck  this  trip.  What  do  you 
want  to  go  to  Pittsburg  for  ?" 

"  Me  fader's  dere.  He  ain't  got  *th'  money  to  stud  for  me, 
but  I  want  ter  see  him." 

"  Going  to  sit  up  all  night  r  asked  Somers,  as  he  saw  the  ruU- 
man  conductor  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

''  Xaw,"  said  Dan  contemptuously.  "  Dey  put  on  me  sleepm' 
car  when  I  want  it." 

''  Well,"  the  other  returned,  "  I  guess  I  can  get  a  place  in  the 
sleeper,  but  I'll  come  and  take  you  into  the  diner  when  it's  time," 
and  with  that  he  followed  the  conductor  down  the  aisle  and  on 
to  the  car  where  a  berth  had  been  found  after  the  reservations  had 
been  checked  up. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  about  the  dinner.  The  idea  of  a 
whole  dollar  for  just  one  dinner  appalled  Dan,  but  there  was  no 
outward  display  of  the  awe  he  felt.  He  might  have  l>een  used  to 
the  best,  for  all  the  wonderment  he  showed. 

With  another  dollar  in  his  pocket,  the  next  morning  he  stepped 
oft'  the  train  and  passed  out  into  the  street.  The  town  was  new 
to  him,  but  he  was  used  to  strange  cities,  and  before  noon  he  had 
located  his  father  and  had  become  a  resident  citizen,  to  the  old 
man's  surprise.  He  had  not  sent  for  Dan,  but  a  workman  had 
told  the  boy  where  his  father  was,  and  he  was  welcome  since  he 
had  come.  From  the  age  of  six  Dan  had  been  a  burden  to  no  one. 
Six  months  later  Dan  was  a  passenger  in  a  car  going  to  a 
summer  park,  and  occupied  a  seat  directly  behind  Somers  and 
a  young  woman,   whom    ho   immediately   classified   as   "  Somers' 

steady." 

It  was  evident  that  things  were  not  as  they  would  have  them, 
for  the  talk  that  floated  back  to  Dan's  keen  ears  told  him  that  her 
father  objected  to  Somers,  and  that  this  was  a  clandestine  meet- 
ing. 
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"  Don't  butt  in/'  was  one  of  Dan's  rules,  and  he  was  lost  in 
the  crowd  at  the  trolley  terminal  before  Somers  had  had  a  chance 
to  recognize  his  one-time  protege.  '  The  band  was  good,  and  the 
green  grass  was  a  most  pleasant  carpet,  but  the  talk  on  the  trolley 
rang  in  Dan's  ears. 

The  girl  was  old  Henry  Greyson's  daughter — he  found  that 
out — and  Greyson  objected  to  Somers  because  he  thought  him 
fast — the  old  type  of  drummer.  It  was  evident  that  Somers  took 
the  matter  as  much  to  heart  as  did  the  girl,  and  Dan  was  quite 
disgusted  over  the  state  of  affairs. 

Henry  Greyson  was  known  everywhere  in  Pittsburg.  Tlie 
Greyson  Building  was  one  of  the  most  modern  structures,  and 
Greyson's  interests  were  as  varied  as  they  were  enormous.  It 
was  an  easy  maiter  to  find  his  ofiice,  but  a  lot  more  difficult  to  get 
at  the  man.  Dan  waited  from  eleven  in  the  moraing  to  thr-ee  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then,  from  a  side  door  around  the  comer  of 
the  hall  from  the  main  office,  the  spare,  alert  figure  of  the  mil- 
lionaire stepped  out.     Dan  pounced  upon  him. 

"  Say,  Mr.  Greyson,"  he  demanded,  plunging  into  the  midst 
of  the  business,  "  I  come  to  ask  yer  a  favor." 

Greyson's  hand  went  to  his  trousers  pocket,  and  Dan's  lips 
curled.  "'  Xixey,"  he  eaid  decidedly.  ''  When  I  want  cash  I 
earns  it.     I  want  your  daughter." 

''  My  daughter !"  repeated  the  astonished  Greyson,  looking 
about  to  see  what  help  might  be  at  hand. 

"  Fer  a  friend  of  mine,"  completed  Dan.  "  Y'see,  Paul 
Somers  was  on  de  car  yesterday  and  your  gal  was  w^id  him.  I 
hearn  him  tell'er  you  kicked  because  he  was  no  good.  Say !  Dai's 
dead  wrong." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  daughter  was  with  young 
Somers  yesterday  ?"  demanded  Greyson,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
to  whom  he  was  talking. 

"  I  was  right  behind  'em,"  declared  Dan. 
Greyson  produced  a  ten   dollar  bill.      "  Here's  something  for 
your  trouble,"  he  said,  "  if  you  see  them  together  again,  let  me 
know  and  you  may  have  another." 

"  G'wan,  yer  old  geezer,"  retorted  Dan,  ''  did  yer  s'pose  I'd 
break  a  fren'  like  that.  I  wanter  tell  yer,  you're  nutty  about  Mr. 
Somers :  he's  an  all  ri2:hter.    Didn't  I  see  a  dame  trv  ter  win  him 
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out  ill  ^''York,  and  didn't  lie  tell  her  to  chase  herself^  G'wan. 
Get  wise  !     He's  watcher  want  for  de  girl ;  dere  ain't  none  better." 

With  a  slight  draft  on  his  imagination  he  told  the  old  man 
of  how  Somers  had  helped  him  to  Pittsburg,  and  how,  when  he 
was  selling  papers  in  'New  York,  he  had  seen  Somers  often,  luid 
how  the  man  had  done  none  of  the  things  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  by  other  interested  parties.  There  was  a  ring  of  tiinh 
in  his  tones,  and  the  old  man  relented.  He  was  accustomed  to 
forming  his  own  judgment,  and  he  would  accept  even  the  state- 
ment of  a  ragged  newsboy  if  it  seemed  to  him  right. 

"  It'll  be  all  right,  boy,"  he  said,  as  the  tale  was  done.  ''  He 
can  have  her." 

With  a  whoop  Dan  was  down  the  hall.  Greyson  called  him 
back.     • 

'"  Ain't  goin'  ter  '  nig,'  are  yer,"  demanded  Dan,  suspiciously, 
as  he  came  up. 

*'  No,"  smiled  the  magnate,  guessing  at  the  meaning  of 
"  nig."  "  I  just  wanted  to  say  I  have  a  place  in  my  office  for  you. 
Come  around  in  the  morning  and  I'll  put  you  to  work." 

"  Dat's  all  right,"  said  Dan.  "  You  come  down  to  th'  corner 
to-morrer,  an'  I'll,  lend  yer  enough  papers  to  start  wid.  I'm  in 
business  fur  meself,  too.  I  don't  wanter  work  for  no  dude  clerk," 
and  this  time  the  boy  kept  on.     His  debt  had  been  paid. 
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T  was  only  a  small,  white  card,  written  in  a  neat, 
l^recise,  old-fashioned  hand  and  tucked  in  the  corner 
of  the  looking-glass  on  the  hall  hat-rack,  but  it  was 
the  iii'st  thing  that  caught  niy  eye.  The  girl  was 
l)risk  and  business-like,  and  si)eedily  brought  me  to 
the  mattei'   in  hand. 

"  It's  rooms,  is  it,  sor,  you're  after  wanting  to 
look  at  C"  she  said.     I  admitted  the  fact. 

"Are  you  one  of  them  stoodents?"  went  on  the 
girl.  This  also  being  established  by  my  own  admis- 
sion, she  added :  "  liight  this  way,  sor.  I  can  show  you  just  what 
you're  after,"  and  she  started  upstairs  with  a  confidence  which 
suggested  past  experience  with  beings  of  my  kind,  and  Avith  an 
air  which  hinted  that  she  had  no  great  opinion*  of  the  s|>ecies. 

Her  confidence  proved  to  be  justified,  since  she  let  me  the  first 
room  she  showed,  being,  of  course,  the  cheapest  room  in  the  house 
— the  fourth  floor  back  hall  bedroom.  But  what  did  it  matter  ( — 
it  was  "  in  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one,"  and  my  r<iom, 
wherever  it  was,  and  whatever  its  size,  was  always  an  apartment 
fit  for  a  king. 

When  we  came  back  down  I  glanced  at  the  card  again  and  saw 
that  it  now 'read,  "Mr.  Hazleton — Out." 
''  Ah,"  I  said,  "  he's  out  now." 

"  Yis,  sor,"  replied  Maggie,  "  he's  out  now."  Then  she  dis- 
missed me  with  an  air  which  ])lainly  said  that  that  was  all  the 
information  wlii'ch  the  oeeupaut  of  the  cheapest  room  in  the  house 
ought  to  expect. 

But  when  I  became  settled  in  my  new  quarters  (eights,  they 
should  have  been  called,  they  were  so  small),  I  soon  became  deeply 
interested   in  the  announcement  of  the  coming-and-going  of  ^Ir. 
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llazleton.  Sometimes  Mr.  Hazletoii  was  Out ;  sometimes  he  was 
In ;  and  his  habits  seemed  to  be  irreg'iihiv,  and  he  was  Out  at  un- 
conventional liours,  and  In  when  he  would  not  be  looked  for.  In 
a  few  days  I  had  become  so  interested  in  Mr.  Hazleton's  move- 
ments thaj  I  again  approached  Maggie  on  the  subject. 

"  A  foine  man,  is  Mr.  Hazleton,"  said  Maggie.  "'  He  has  the 
large  front  room  on  the  s'ame  flure  wid  yourself.  He  kapes  the 
card  in  the  mirror  so's  to  save  me  the  work  of  running  up  and 
down  the  stairs  if  anybody  calls  to  see  him." 

"  Then  he  has  a  good  many  callers,  does  he  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  ]S^iver  wan,"  answered  Maggie,  decisively.  "  None  at  all. 
But  he  might  have,  he  says,  and  he  don't  want  me  to  be  after 
killing  meeself  gallivanting  up  and  down  them  stairs  to  see  if 
he  do  be  in  or  out.    I  wish  they  all  done  as  he  does." 

One  evening  as  I  reached  the  top  of  my  last  flight  I  found  an 
old  gentleman  anxiously  peering  over  the  balustrade.  Mo  was 
tall  and  straight,  with  a  bearing  which  suggested  a  mixture  of 
the  military  and  the  old  school  of  Southern  man. 

••  Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  began;  "  I  am  Mr.  Hazleton.  I  believe 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  neighbor." 

I  intimated  gently  that  tlie  honor  was  the  other  way,  Ivut  ]\fr. 
Hazleton  would  not  listen  to  the  idea. 

''  Did  you,"  he  continued,  "  happen  to  notice  a  small  card  in 
the  hall  mirror  with  my  name  on  it  i — l)ut.  of  course,  you  didn't." 

'"  Ah,  but  I  did  notice  it." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  ]Mr.  Hazleton ;  "  I  see  you  are  observing. 
Perhaps  you  noticed,  too,  if  it  says  '  Mr.  Hazleton — Out,'  or 
'  Mr.  Hazleton— In.'  " 

''  It  says,  '  Mr.  Hazleton — In.'  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you — that's  right.  I  am  in.  I  just  came  in. 
But  I  couldn't  remember  if  I  changed  it  or  not.  I'm  glad  it's 
right,  because  it  will  save  me  a  trip  down  all  those  stairs.  Good- 
night, sir,"  and  Mr.  Hazleton  disappeared  in  his  room. 

After  this  I  came  to  see  much  of  Mr.  Hazleton,  and  on  his 
invitation  frequently  visited  him  in  his  room.  He  had  furnished 
the  room  himself,  and  it  was  half  full  of  old-fashioned  furniture, 
and  with  quaint,  faded  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  his  colleiie 
diploma — class  of  '55 — over  the  bed.  He  never  seemed  inclined 
to  talk  much  about  himself.     I  gathered  that  he  had  had  a  wife 
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once,  but  he  never  said  anything  directly  about  her,  or  mentioned 
any  ,other  relatives.  Still  he  seemed  so  kindly  and  pleasant  and 
thoughtful  and  gentle  that  he  must  have  been  beloved  by  every- 
body who  knew  him. 

But  there  was  always  a  nervous,  preoccupied  air  about  Mr. 
Hazleton  which  I  could  account  for  only  as  arising  from  apprehen- 
sion that  that  card  in  the  looking-glass  corner  was  wrong :  Usually, 
after  coming  in  it  took  at  least  one  trip,  and  sometimes  two,  back  to 
the  hall  to  satisfy  him  that  the  card  was  right.  It  was  the  same 
way  when  he  went  out ;  he  always  came  back  from  the  stoop  at  least, 
and  sometimes  from  the  corner.  Often  when  he  came  in,  to  save 
him  the  trip  back,  I  would  go  do\\'n  for  him  to  make  sure  that 
Mr.  Hazleton  Avas  In,  not  Out;  and  never  did  my  eyes  fail  to 
consult  the  cird  carefully  when  I  passed  through  the  hall.  Often, 
in  fact,  when  going  out  and  not  feeling  sure  if  the  card  was  tell- 
ing the  truth,  I  would  climb  back  up  the  stairs  and  rap  at  his 
door  to  assure  myself  on  that  point.  Xot  that  anybody,  Mr, 
Hazleton  himself,  I,  or  anybody  else,  ever  did  find  the  card  wrong. 
Mr.  Hazleton  could  no  more  pass  the  hat-rack  without  turning  the 
card  than  he  could  walk  through  the  door  without  unlocking  it; 
but  the  thing  had  taken  hold  on.  me  even  as  it  had  on  Mr.  Hazleton, 
and  I  soon  found  myself  sharing  his  uneasiness  about  the  card. 

But  I  didn't  entirely  lose  my  reasoning  faculties,  so  one  day 
I  ventured  respectfully  to  ask  Mr,  Hazleton  if  the  labor  and 
mental  strain  of  keeping  the  card  right  were  not  somewhat  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  visitors  received.  Mr.  Hazleton  was 
sure  they  were  not. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  mused,  "  let  me  see ;  was  it  two  or  three 
years  ago  .that  Major  Joy  called  on  me.  I  declare,  it's  almost  four 
years.  Well,  well,  how  time  flies.  But,  bless  me,  it  was  only  last 
summer  that  Mrs,  Robson,  wife  of  my  dear  old  schoolmate,  Dick 
Robson,  called  on  me  to  look  me  up  at  his  request.  What  do  you 
suppose  that  card  said  the  day  she  called  ?  That  card  said  Out. 
What  do  you  think  of  being  out  when  a  lady  calls  on  you  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  calamitous,"  I 
replied. 

"  I  believe  you,"  answered  Mr.  Hazleton.  "  Do  you  know, 
I  was  so  provoked  that  I  tore  up  that  card  and  wrote  another." 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added  cheerfully :  "  But,  you  see, 
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they  do  drop  in  oecasioually,  and  you  can't  tell  when  others  may 
come.  And  when  they  do  come,  Maggie  can  see  at  a  glance  if 
i  am  out  or  in,  and  be  saved  a  journey  up  all  those  stairs," 

It  happened  one  night  when  I  had  been  in  the  house  about 
three  months,  that  as  1  was  preparing  for  bed  I  heard  heavy 
tramping  on  the  stairs  and  along  the  hall,  and  low  voices,  and 
people  going  in  and  out.  Then  Maggie  rapped  at  my  door,  and 
when  I  opened  it  she  said : 

"  Mr.  Hazleton  has  been  after  being  took  sick  on  tlie  street, 
and  they  brought  him  home  in  an  ambulance ;  and  he  wishes,  sor, 
if  it's  not  too  much  trouble,  to  see  you  in  his  room." 

I  hurried  in.  Mr.  Hazleton  was  in  bed,  and  a  doctor  sat  by 
a  table  mixing  some  medicine  in  a  glass.  I  stepped  softly  over 
to  the  bed. 

"  I've — I've  had  a  bad  turn,"  said  Mr.  Hazleton,  feebly. 
*•  They  wouldn't  stop  to  let  me  change  it  as  they  brought  me  in. 
Won't  you  please  go  down  and  attend  to  it  for  me  \  Eemember, 
'  Mr.  Hazleton— In.'  " 

I  ran  down  the  stairs  and  changed  the  card.  On  my  way 
back  I  met  the  doctor.     "  Is  he  dangerously  hurt  ?"  I  asked. 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  narrowly  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said :  "  The  hurt  is  not  so  much,  but  at  his  age,  you  know — "  He 
jiaused  and  looked  at  me  again.  I  feared  I  did  know.  "  Good- 
night," I  said,  and  went  on  up  the  stairs. 

I  saw  Mr.  Hazleton  again  in  the  morning.  He  opened  his 
eyes  w^earily  and  uttered  the  one  word,  "  In."  The  card  was  still 
right  when  I  went  out  a  few  minutes  later.  At  noon  I  went 
around  to  the  house  for  a  moment.  He  recognized  me,  and  though 
he  seemed  unable  to  speak,  he  smiled  faintly,  and  I  knew  he  was 
thinking  of  the  card.  As  I  went  out  the  hall  I  looked  up  at  the 
card,  and  it  was  still  right.  When  I  came  in  at  night  Maggie 
was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  one  glance  at  her  face  was  enough  to  show  that  the  card 
-was  wrong.     So  I  reached  up  and  changed  it  to 
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UR  boarding  boiirie  was  a  peaceful  home  for  all  of  us 
until  ]\Ir.  JJarljy  arrived.  The  trouble  with  Mr. 
Darby  was  that  he  held  oplninns.  Rather,  he  didn't 
hold  them.     He  threw  them  at  people. 

Mrs.  Cross,  our  landlady,  a  widow  of  enduring- 
charms,  had  certain  ])ositive  convietiims  which  she 
had  laid  before  us  many  times,  without  once  arous- 
ing; a  contradiction.  This  was  before  ^Ir.  Darbv 
came.  She  made  many  assertions  which  none  of  us 
endorsed,  but  we  held  our  tongues,  in  the  interest  of 
harmony.  ^Ir.  Seabury  had  no  wish  to  argue  with  her,  because 
he  was  fully  ()ccu])ied  with  his  consuming  passion  for  ^[iss 
Beatty,  the  music  student,  who  sat  directly  across  the  table  from 
him.  As  for  the  others,  we  had  no  line  of  controversy  to  begin 
with,  and,  besides,  Mrs.  Cross  was  such  a  superior  woman  that 
it  would  have  l3een  folly  for  any  one  of  us  to  enter  the  lists 
against  her. 

Therefore,  although  ]Mrs.  Cross  was  a  woman  of  resisting 
fibre  and  combative  skill,  our  boarding  house  was  a  peaceful  home 
for  all  of  us,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning — until  Mr.  Darby  came. 

Mr.  Darby  was  past  40,  slightly  bald,  with  a  reddish-gray 
moustache  and  a  square,  blocky  chin,  indicating  determination. 
He  was  a  consulting  engineer — an  architect  or  something  else  so 
technical  that  it  was  l>eyond  our  comprehension — and  when  he 
gave  an  opinion  he  did  it  in  a  dry,  dictatorial  way,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  college  professor.  He  seemed  to  believe  that  his  decision 
always  put  an  end  to  arguments  and  was  not  subject  to  appeal. 

•  The  first  evening  at  dinner,  after  we  had  met  him  and  after  the 
dinner  had  progressed  as  far  as  the  roast  beef,  Mrs.  Cross  had 
been  telling  of  her  shopping  experiences  that  day,  and  she  con- 
cluded her  narrative  with  this  statement:  'MVell,  anyway,  the 
women  in  the  stores  have  much  more  tact  than  the  men.'' 
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Mr.  Darby  elevated  his  eyebrows  in  surprise,  and  then  said, 
very  coolly,  ''  I  don't  think  so." 
We  gasped. 

Think  of  it!  The  new  boarder  had  dared  to  contradict  Mrs. 
Cross.  He  had  invoked  the  thunderbolt  and  seemed  quite  un- 
concerned as  to  the  results. 

''  My  opinion  is  based  on  several  years'  experience  as  a 
shopper,"  said  Mrs.  Cross.  "  1  cannot  believe  that  you  have  ever 
done  very  much  shopping,  ]\Ir.  Darby." 

''  When  I  say  that  women  have  less  tact  than  men,  I  am  merely 
stating  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  any  careful  observation  of  the 
sexes,  and  is  corroborated  by  all  the  history  of  the  Avorld,"  said 
Mr.  Darbv.  ''  It  may  be  that  here  and  there  you  will  find  an 
exceptional  woman  who  is  more  skilful  as  a  tactician  than  a  cer- 
tain man,  exceptionally  stupid,  wnth  whom  she  may  be  compared 
for  the  moment.  But  if  we  must  generalize,  then  I  say,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  men.  both  in  departmental 
stores  and  elsewhere,  are  more  tactful  than  women." 

With  that  they  locked  horns,  figuratively  speaking.  They 
discussed  the  sexes  from  every  known  standpoint.  Mrs.  Cross 
was  sharply  sarcastic.  Mr.  Darby  was  cool  and  opinionated, 
seeming  to  hold  his  adversary  in  good-natured  contempt. 

Our  ha]3py  little  dinner  gathering,  usually  given  over  to  goo'l- 
natured  bantering  and  frivolity,  had  become  a  debating  club,  in 
which  Mr.  Darby  and  Mrs.  Cross  were  the  contending  orators, 
while  we  sat  as  aw^ed  listeners. 

That  evening,  after  four  of  us  had  gone  up  to  Martin's  room 
to  smoke  our  evening  pijx^s,  we  held  an  indignation  meeting  and 
agreed  that  Darby  was  an  egotistical  nuisance,  and  that  the  sooner 
Mrs.  Cross  got  rid  of  him  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  concerned. 
]\rartin  was  especially  cut  up.  Martin  was  a  quiet  little  man, 
as  gentle  and  inoffensive  as  a  bouse  cat,  and  we  had  long  suspected 
that  he  was  in  love  with  ]Mrs.  Cross,  although  no  one  believed 
that  ho  wouhl  ever  suunnon  the  courage  to  declare  himself.  We 
had  twitted  bim  frequently  as  to  his  supiwsed  fondness  for  the 
landlady,  and  his  blushes  had  been  a  virtual  confession. 

And  on  this  evening,  after  the  first  of  tlio  many  Cross-Darby 
debates,  his  anger  at  the  new  l)oarder  sliowod  tbat  he  really  eared 
for  Mrs.  Cross. 
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"  I  tell  you,  no  gentleman  would  sit  at  a  table  and  contradict 
a  lady  as  that  fellow  did  this  evening,"  said  Martin,  with  great 
warmth. 

"  That's  right,"  we  said. 

"  He  is  a  conceited  ninuy,"  said  Martin,  puffing  his  pipe  with 
great  violence. 

We  agreed  with  him. 

As  I  have  intimated,  the  debate  as  to  the  tactfulness  of  women 
was  but  the  first  of  many  battles  in  which  all  the  rhetorical  and 
logical  weapons  were  wielded  -with  tremendous  violence. 

If  Mrs.  Cross  advanced  a  proposition,  Mr.  Darby  would  be  sure 
to  take  exception  to  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  instanter 
tlie  duel  would  begin.  It  would  continue  throughout  the  dinner 
hour,  and  would  be  resumed  with  unabated  fury  after  we  had  gone 
into  the  parlor.  Usually  the  men  would  excuse  themselves  and  go 
uj)  to  Martin's  ro jm  to  smoke,  and  say  mean  things  about  Darby. 

Miss  Beatty,  the  music  student,  and  the  two  other  young 
women  of  our  strange  household  would  also  escape,  and  ustially 
Mr.  Darby  and  Mrs.  Cross  would  be  left  together  to  continue  the 
struggle  indefinitely.  Of  course,  these  debates  ended  as  all  de- 
bates must  end,  with  each  debater  still  unconvinced  and  defiant. 

The  only  satisfaction  we  derived  from  witnessing  these  daily 
conflicts  was  in  the  knowledge  that  Darby  had  met  his  match  in 
Mrs.  Cross,  She  was  just  as  well  read  and  just  as  resourceful  and 
quick-witted  as  he  was,  and  sometimes  she  dealt*  a  home  thrust 
that  delighted  all  of  us  and  even  aroused  Martin  from  his  quiet 
melancholy. 

Poor  Martin !     How  he  hated  that  man  Darby  ! 

One  night  we  were  sitting  in  his  room  engaged  in  our  usual 
occupation,  that  is,  we  were  denouncing  Darby. 

"  Think  of  it,"  said  Martin.  ''  That  infernal  scoundrel  is 
simply  badgering  the  life  out  of  Mrs.  Cross.  He  seems  to  take  a 
fiendish  delight  in  contradicting  everything  she  says.  As  a  self- 
respecting  woman  she  dare  not  allow  him  to  walk  over  her  rough- 
shod, and  he  has  not  the  gallantry  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
wrong,  and  you  see  the  result.  They  are  sitting  down  in  the  parlor 
at  this  minute,  engaged  in  some  argiiment  that  will  last  half  the 
night." 

''  Why  don't  you  go  down  there  and  rescue  her  ?"  asked  Sea- 
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bury.  "  She  would  he  glad  to  have  auvone  come  in  and  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute," 

"  I  wish  1  could/''  said  Martin. 

"^  Why  not?'"  I  asked.  "  Just  wander  into  the  parlor  and  ask 
Mrs.  Cross  to  play  something.  I'll  tell  you,  Martin,  it's  your  duty 
to  protect  her  from  that  man." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  asked,  seriously. 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  will  go  down  for  a  little  wliile." 

lie  went  out  of  the  room,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  was 
back  again,  very  pale  and  holding  to  the  door-knob. 

"  What's  the  matter^"  we  asked. 

"  I  didn't  go  in,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  '^  I  looked  in  first. 
It  was  quiet,  in  there.  I  walked  in — and — and — he  liad  his  arm 
around  her !" 

''What!"  exclaimed  Seahury. 

"  It's  a  fact.  They  were  both  on  the  sofa,  and  he  had  his  arm 
around  her." 

"  Why,  I  thought  sIk^  desi)ised  him,"  said  Seabury.  "  They're 
always  in  argument." 

"  That's  the  way  some  people  enjoy  themselves,"  I  suggested. 
"  We'll  tell  Miss  Beatty  what  Martin  saw  and  have  her  find  out 
all  about  it." 

"  Miss  Beatty  at  once  confronted  Mrs.  Cross  with  the  con- 
victing evidence. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Cross.  "  I  regard  Mr.  Darby  as  the 
most  brilliant  man  I  have  met  since  my  first  husband  died.  He 
is  a  strong  man — ^a  man  of  intellectual  power  and  deep  convic- 
tions." 

Mr.  Darby  told  Miss  Beatty  that  he  had  always  wanted  to 
marry  a  woman  of  brains,  and  not  a  mere  doll.  The  landlady  was 
his  kind  of  a  wife. 

And  so  they  were  married  after  a  courtship  marked  by 
numerous  fierce  and  entertaining  controversies. 

And  Martin — our  dear,  old  Martin,  who  had  worshipped  her 
from  afar  all  these  years — was  quite  unconsidered. 

Poor  Martin ! 
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THE  PROPER  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 


^M 


A  mouth  full  of  decaying  teeth  is  a  most  festive 
meeting-place  for  the  germs  of  disease,  as  well  as  a  most 
fertile  soil  for  the  propagation  of  them. 
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lotal  Assets     -            -          $24,700,000 

Over6o  Branches  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  North-West 
and  British  Columbia. 

Savings  Department  at  all  Offices. 

Collections  made  on  all  points  promptly  and  on  easy  terms.      Advances  made  on  all 
suitable  Securities.       Current  Accounts  opened,  subject  to  cheques. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONTARIO,  BRANCH.                NIAGARA  FALLS  SOUTH  BRANCH. 

J.  H.  STUART,  Agent.                                              J.  H.  DOBBIE,  Agent. 

Savings  Bank  open  Saturday  Nights,  7  to  9. 
Ample  Capital.      Absolute  Security  for  Depositors.      Large  Reserve. 

General  Banking  Bitxiticss  Transacted.     All  Business  Strictly  Confidential. 
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How  to  Cure 

RUPTURE 

Souvenir  Post  Cards 

Toronto's  Great  Fire 

I  will  send  FREE  of  cost  to 
all   who  write  for  it   a  little 
book  containing   simple  and 
cotnplete   directions    for  the 
easy  cure  of  Rupture,  describ- 
ing   a   natural    method    that 
can    be    followed     at    home 
without    loss    of    time    from 
work 

Send  us  25c.  and  we  will 
mail  yo  ■,  postpaid,  ten  beau- 
tiful   assorted     picture     post 
cards,  and  one  souvenir  card 
of  Toronto's  Great  Fire.    We 
have     a     large     assortment, 
comprising  views  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Toionto,  and  principal 
places  in  Canada,  also  comic 
views,  many  colored.    .     .     . 

F.  H.  WEESE,  Specialist 

Dept.  J,  Manning  Chambers 
72  Queen  St.  West,  TORONTO 

Address   H.     J.     DILL 

Confederation    Life    Building 
TORONTO      -      -      -      ONTARIO 

Please  mention  Tub  Blue  Jay  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Cut 
Glass 

Our  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed for  obtaining  the 
best  possible  assortment 
in  cut  glass. 

A  handsome  one-quart  water 
bottle,  graceful  in  ihape,  is 
No.  15717  at  only  $5.00. 

Send  for  our  mail-order 
catalogue.  Cctfeful  consider- 
ation is  given  to  seeing  that 
goods  are  delivered  at  just  the 
time  required.  ■ 

RYRIE  BROS. 

"DIAMOND  HALL" 


$ 


0. 


Jewelry 
by  Mail 

Customers  all  over  Can- 
ada tell  us  that  our  Mail 
Order  Department  has 
meant  to  them  added  con- 
venience and  lessened  cost 

The  fifty-year  reputation  ot 
our  store  assures  satisfac- 
tion to  mail  order  purchasers 
of  jewelry,  watches,  silver- 
ware, stationery,  etc 

Our  complete  catalogue  will 
gladly  be  sent  on  request. 

RYRIE  BROS. 

"DIAMOHD  HALL" 
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''Where  are  my 
President  Suspenders?" 

( — a/u^  lie  had  theui  on  all  the  time) 


You  don't  feel  the  "President."  That's  the  secret 
of  it's  popularity — the  unconscious  comfort  of  it. 
Gives  such  freedom  and  ease — conforms  so  readily 
to  every  bend  of  the  body. 


PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


guaranteed  if  "President"  is  on  buckles.  Trimmings  cannot  rust.  Made  heavy  or 
light — also  for  youths.  Everywhere  50c  or  by  mail  postpaid.  Say  light  or  dark— wide  or 
narrow.    Holiday  goods  in  individual  gift  boxes  now  ready. 


DOniNION  SUSPENDER  CO., 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT. 


Are  You  Prepared  for  Winter? 


DO  you  feel  strong  enough 
to  face,  witliout  un- 
easiness, the  fall  winds 
and  the  hundred  -  and  -  one 
ailments  that  attack  the  human 
system  at  this  time  of  the  year? 
If  not,  then  you  requiie  a 
tonic,  something  to  build  you 
up  and  strengthen  every  organ 
in  your  body. 

Vito  Tonic  the  great  tissue 
builder  is  what  you  ought  to 
take,  because  if  you  commence 
using  it  at  once  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  winter  sickness,  it 
will  increase  your  appetite,  and 
strengthen  the  nerve  tissues  of 
jour  body.  And  the  result 
•will  be  a  sound,  healthy  con- 
stitution. .  But  remember  de- 
lay is  dangerous,  nuieh  better 
.  take  no  chance,  therefore,  don't 
delay  in  purchasing  a  bottle  of 
Vito  Tonic,  it  is  unequalled  as 
a  strength  builder. 

PROCURABLE 

AT 

TOUR     DRUGGIST 


J^vficxgcxj'xrxe  of 
/Short  Atones  ^ 


THE    RAGG    PUBLISHING   CO.,  LIMITED,    NIAGARA    FALLS,   CANADA    I 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN. 

40  Prince's  Garden?,   S.W. 

July  25lh,  1904. 

Tv  A/ban  E.  Ra^g,  Editor  "Tin-:  Bh;k  Jay." 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  with  thanks,  and  to  ^ay  that  he  appreciates  the 
patriotic  spirit  in  which  you  are  conductint;  your  magazine  and  hopes  that  it 
may  be  entirely  successful. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  feels  confident  that  before  long  the  movement  for  i  loser 
union  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  generally  accepted  in 
this  country,  and  he  is  certain  that  any  proposals  we  may  ma'<e  will  be  :i  et 
with  a  generous  response  from  the  Colonies  to  who  11  closer  commercial  inter- 
course and  union,  for  common  objects,  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  it  is 
to  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  cxj^ressions  of 
confidence. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  Wilson. 


LETTER    FROM    SIR    GILBERT    PARKER. 

20  Carlton  House  Terrace,  London  S.W., 

July  26th,  1904. 

To  Alban  E.   Ragg,  Editor  "THE  Blue  Jay." 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ragg, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and 
for  a  copy  of  your  very  interesting  little  magazine  The  Blue  Jay.  I  wish  it 
great  success. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Faiihfully  yours, 

(Signed)    Gilbert  Parker. 
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A  BROWNIE  CAMERA  FREE 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


We  will  present  free   of  cost   a    Brownie    Kodak    Camera 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  sends  us  20  three  months'  subscriptions 
to  "THE    BLUE   JAY"  at  15  cents  each. 
CONDITIONS: 

Fill  in  the  name  of  each  subscriber  in  the  coupon  given 
below  and  also  the  name  of  your  local  newsdealer;  then  sign  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  return  it  to  us,  together  with 
the  twenty  15-cent  subscriptions  (making  a  total  of  $3.00),  and  we 
will  forward  you  the  camera  immediately. 
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The  Only  Books  of  their  kind  in  the  World 

The 

Self  and  Sex 
Series 

For  Men: 

BY    SYLVAN  us    STALL 

What  aYoung  Bojr  Ou^ht  to  Know 
«         <.     i^ian     «<  .« 

"         •'     Husband        " 
"    MaD  of  45  Ought      " 

BY  MRS.  .MARY  WOOD-ALLEN,  M.  D. 
For  What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know 

Women:  "         "     Woman    '•         " 

BY  MRS.  KMMA  F.  A.  DRAK£,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
"    Woman  of  45  Ought  " 

Price  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid 


Mfthodist  Book  and        U/IIflAM    RDIHriC      29-^3  Richmond  St. 
Publishing  House  TTlL,L.lAm    DI^IUUO  West,  Torn  to 


THE 

LARGEST 

AND     MOST 

UP 

-  TO  -  DATE 

P  R  I 

N  T  I  N  G 

OFFICE 

I  N 

CANADA 

Good  Printing  and  Binding 

AT   FAIR    PRICES  == 


ESTIMATES    FURNISHED 


ESTABLISHED  1829 


THE    METHODIST    BOOK  &   PUBLISHING    HOUSE 

WILLIAM    BRIGGS,  Book  Steiyard 

29-33      RICHMOND      STREET     WEST.     TORONTO,     O  N  T . 
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ITic  Mooncy  bakery  has 
doubled  in  size  tn  the  first 
year.  The  bakers  are 
working  night  and  day,  the 
railroads  arc  running  exfa 
trains,  the  grocery  stores  are 
busy  as  bees,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  cracker 'hungry — 
all  because  of 
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To  Our  Readers 


SEE  OUR  PRIZE  OFFER 
TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
ON     PAGE    I 

THE    RAGG    PUBLISHING    CO., 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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NOBLE  CANADIAN  MOTHERvS 

o^ve  tHeir  vigor- 
ous KealtK  to 

PSYGHIN 

(Pronounced  Si-keeh) 

These  mothers  of  ripened 
experience  and 
knowledge  give 
Psychine  (Si-keen) 
the  praise  of  which 
it  has  proven  worthy 
in  combating 
.disease. 


Mrs.  D.  McKinnon,  Ingonish,  C.H., 
writes:  "  Psychine  does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 
I  know  of  no  better  tonic  or  blood  purifier. 
Through  disease  and  o%-erwork  I  became  greatly 
run  down  ;  iiad  no  appetite ;  was  weak  and  nervous 
life  was  something  to  be  endured  rather  than  en 
joyed.  Growing  steadily  worse  with  other  treat 
ments,  I  tried  Psychine,  and  with  the  most  pleasing 
results."  .  „r.^, 

P.^ychine-  is  woman  s  truest  friend.  \Vith 
Psychine  your  blood  will  be  made  pure  and  rich ; 
new  vigor  will  be  instilled  into  your  nerves;  you 
will  increase  in  weight  and  strength;  health  and 
vitality  will  displace  weakness  and  disease. 

Tends  Her  Garden  at  Eighty  nine. 

Mrs.  Blaisdell,  Arnprior,  Ont.,  writes  as  follows  : 
"It  is  a  long  time  since  I  used  Psychine  and 
Oxomulsion.  I  had  felt  miserable  for  a  long  time. 
Had  no  appetite,  couldn't  obtain  any  sleep,  and  was 
unable  to  work  or  enjoy  life.  .Psychine  has  proven 
a  liles.sins.  I  work  every  day  in  my  garden,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  for  what  Psychine  did  for  me." 


No   remedy   has   wron   the   hearts   of 
Canadians   as   has   Psychine. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Blais  (widow).  168  Artillery  street, 
Quebec  City,  says  :  '•  I  certainly  can  recom- 
mend Psychine  for  catarrli,  colds,  lung 
troubles,  or  decline.  Some  years  ago  I  had  la 
grippe,  and  it  left  me  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. Psychine  did  me  a  world  of  good.  I 
remain,  with  gratitude,  yours  very  tnily, 
Mde.  Thos.  Blais." 


Psycliine  is  pronounced  Si=keen, 

For  sale  by  all  druggi.sts  at  Sl.'iO  and  S2.00  per 
bottle.  Forfurther  advice  and  information  or  for 
free  sample  write  or  call  at  Dr.  Slocum,  Limited. 
179  King  Street  "West.  Toronto,  Can. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  $1.00. 
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Isle  of  Lrove.* 

BY    CECILIA    A.     LOIZEAUX. 

ED  CKAMER  shoved  the  little  canoe  into  the  water 

Nand  waited  a  moment,  the  tying-rope  in  his  hand. 
While  he  waited  he  looked  at  Anne  Preseott,  who  was 
standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  wharf,  reading  a 
letter.  Anne's  dress  was  of  cerulean  blue  linen,  and 
the  setting  sun  made  her  hair  red-gold.  Finally  iSTed 
spoke,  albeit  the  picture  was  rarely  pretty,  .  and 
appealed  to  him. 

"  Ready, ^ Anne?"  he  called. 
"  All  right !"  said  Anne,  but  she  didn't  move,  and 
ISTed  waited  some  more,  patiently,  for  he  knew  he  was  soon  to  have 
his  innings,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  the  bat.     But  when  he 
spoke  the  second  time  he  said  firmly: 
'^Come,  Anne." 

Anne  tore  the  letter  in  two,  threw  it  into  the  water,  and  came 
t<t  the  little  bark,  where  she  settled  herself,  Indian  fashion,  on  her 
knees  in  the  business  end  of  the  canoe.  She  held  it  steadily  while 
he  stepped  in  and  bestowed  his  long  length  of  limb  opposite ;  then 
she  let  the  boat  drift  while  she  rolled  up  her  cerulean  blue  sleeves. 
It  was  one  of  Anne's  peculiarities  that  she  always  did  the  paddling 


♦Copyright,  1904,  by  Cecilia  A.  Loizeaux. 
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herself.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  attitlide  and  motion  were  be- 
coming to  her,  though  she  was  aware  of  her  good  points  like  most 
well-balanced  girls.  It  was  simply  that  she  preferred  having  the 
men  at  a  disadvantage,  at  her  mercy,  as  it  were.  They  always 
looked  awkward  with  nothing  to  do;  and  it  seemed  hard  for  them 
to  keep  up  the  conversation. 

Ned  Cramer  was  a  little  different.  He  always  made  himself 
supremely  comfortable,  and,  while  he  didn't  look  at  her  as  much 
as  most  of  the  fellows  did,  his  glance  always  put  her  on  her 
mettle. 

The  quick  strokes  of  her  paddle  sent  them  rapidly  down- 
stieam.  When  they  reached  the  first  bend  they  passed  the  letter, 
which  was  skimming  along  the  surface. 

"  We'll  go  down  to  the  island  and  see  how  long  it  will  take 
for  the  letter  to  get  there,"  said  Anne,  and  Xed  assented,  lazily.* 
He  lit  a  cigarette  and  smoked  a  while  in  silence.  When  he  spoke 
his  words  were,  as  usual,  to  the  point. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  marry  me,  Anne  ?" 

Anne,  elaborately  surprised,  held  her  paddle  in  midair  in  a 
charming  pose  for  a  moment.  Then  it  dropped  into  the  water 
with  a  splash.  • 

"  I  have  no  present  intention  of  marrying  you  at  all,"  she 
said. 

"  Then  it's  a  good  time  to  form  an  intention;  I'll  help  you." 
He  smiled  persuasively.  "  Make  it  October.  Fall  weddings  are  so 
pretty,  and  that  will  give  you  two  months  to  bum  all  your  old  love 
letters  and  make  your  good  resolutions. "" 

The  blood  rose  under  the  tan  on  her  cheeks,  but  her  only  answer 
was  a  vigorous  and  renewed  paddling.  ISTed  threw  away  the  stub 
of  his  cigarette,  and  felt  in  his  hip  pocket  for  his  tobacco  pouch. 
If  he  was  nervous  he  did  not  show  it. 

"  Shall  we  say  October,  then  ?"  he  queried,  adding  with  a  note 
of  tenderness  in  his  voice :  "  You  have  made  me  very  happy, 
Anne.     You  will  not  regret — " 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cool  impudence  I  ever  heard !"  gasped  Anne. 
"  I  wouldn't  marry  you — if — if — "     She  stopped,  exasperated. 

"  If  you  didn't  love  me,"  he  finished  for  her. 

"  I  hate  you,"  she  boiled.  "  This  is  six  times  you  have  made 
that  insane  assertion  this  summer.     Love  you !     I  act  as  if  I  loved 
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you,  do  I  ?"  She  stopped  paddling  and  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes 
blazed,  and  he  thought  she  hadn't  looked  so  pretty  since  the  last 
time  she  had  refused  him. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  you  act  as  if  you  didn't,  but  I  know  you 
do."  He  looked  serious.  "  Why,  it  stands  to  reason,  Anne,  that 
you  love  me,  or  you  wouldn't  get  so  mad  when  I  tell  you  about  it." 

"  Ned  Cramer,''  she  blazed  out,  "  if  you  ever  try  to  make  love 
to  me  again,  I'll — I'll  make  you  sorry.  Now,  you  either  talk 
about  something  else  or  keep  quiet." 

She  had  evidently  forgotten  about  her  intention  of  reaching 
the  island,  for  she  put  down  her  paddle  and  let  the  canoe  drift 
idly  along  shore.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  a  crescent  moon 
was  faintly  shining  in  the  east.  Anne,  looking  attentively  up- 
stream, saw  a  white  speck  in  the  water,  and  taking  her  paddle, 
fished  it  out  and  deposited  it,  dripping,  on  his  knee. 

"  It's  the  letter,"  he  announced,  touching  it.    Anne  started. 

''  Give  it  to  me."  she  demanded,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  After  I've  read  it,"  he  said,  calmly. 

''  Ned  Cramer,  that's  my  letter,  and  you  have  no  rig-ht  to  read 
it." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it's^mine,  since,  firstly,  you  threw  it  away  ; 
and,  secondly,  picked  it  up  again  and  gave  it  to  me,  '  To  have  and 
to  hold.' " 

Anne  quaked,  but  she  tried  bravado. 

"  Well,  it's  too  dark  to  read  it  anyhow,  besides  it's  all  soaked 
and  bleared,"  she  said. 

"  My  excellent  eyes  are  not  the  least  of  my  many  good  points," 
said  Ned,  spreading  it  out  carefully.  Anne  looked  about  for 
means  of  escape.  She  saw  Ned  lean  out  and  snatch  something 
out  of  the  water. 

"  It's  the  other  half,"  he  beamed.  "  Now,  I'll  read  it  to  you." 
He  patched  the  halves  together,  held  them  to  his  eyes  a  moment, 
laid  them  down  again  on  his  knee  and  glanced  over  at  Anne.  She 
looked  relieved. 

"  I  told  you  it  was  too  dark,"  she  said,  triumphantly. 

"  I  have  some  matches,"  he  answered,  pulling  out  a  little  silver 
case. 

"  Anne,"  he  went  on,  "  you  know  you  love  me." 

"  I  know  that  I  hate  you,"  she  answered. 
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"  Anne,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her,  "  I'm  going  to  give  you  just 
one  minute  to  tell  me  you  love  me,  and  if  you  don't  say  it,  then 
I'm  going  to  prove  it  to  you." 

Anne's  heart  panted  to  say  yes,  but  her  stubborn  will  would 
not  yield.     She  said  weakly,  "  Ned,  I — " 

"  Time !"  called  out  Ned,  and  then  he  lit  a  match  and  leaned 
over  the  letter.  Annie  bent  forward,  her  lips  parted,  her  fingers 
twitching.     The  canoe  rocked  dangerously. 

"  '  Of  course  I  love  Ned,'  "  read  the  man,  slowly.  "  The 
letter,"  he  interrupted  himself,  "  seems  to  be  from — er  someone 
to  Clara  Charlton."  "  '  Of  course  I  love  Ned,  but  he  is  tog  sure 
of  it,  and  I  mean — '  " 

He  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  in  her  attempt  to  snatch 
the  letter  Anne  upset  the  canoe  and  landed  Ned,  herself  and  the 
letter  in  the  muddy  river. 

When  she  regained  her  balance  and  thought  of  Ned,  she  dis- 
covered him  turning  the  canoe  right  side  up,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  her.  Her  first  thought  was  that  it  was  fortunate  he 
had  caught  hold  of  the  boat.  Then  she  gasped  in  amazement,  for 
he  had  let  it  go,  and  it  was  floating  downstream. 

"  Ned  Cramer,  are  you  crazy  ?"  she  screamed.     "  Catch  it." 

"  I'll  take  you  to  the  island  first,"  he  answered,  and  waded 
through  the  shallow  water  to  the  bald,  sandy  spot  they  called  an 
island.  It  happened  that  when  he  set  her  down  her  feet  touched 
something  hard,  but  which  moved  nevertheless. 

"  Ned,"  she  screamed,  "  it's  a  turtle !" 

Ned  had  started  away,  and  he  called  over  his  shoulder : 

"  They  won't  bite  if  you  don't  scare  them,  or  the  snakes 
either." 

Snakes !  She  held  her  dripping  skirts  tightly  around  her,  and 
stood,  a  pathetic,  but  nevertheless  a  funny  figure,  fear  written 
in  every  line  of  her  body.  She  was  too  frightened  to  move  when 
she  saw  the  great  turtle  she  had  stepped  on  come  straight  toward 
hea*,  craning  its  bald,  snaky  head  from  side  to  side.  The  tears 
rolled  unheeded  down  her  face  and  mingled  with  the  water  that 
dripped  from  her  stringy,  wet  hair.  She  sobbed  helplessly,  and 
with  horrified  eyes  was  still  watching  the  turtle,  which  had  stopped 
in  his  tracks  and  was  leering  at  her,  when  she  heard  Ned's  voice. 
Never  had  anything  sounded  so  good  to  her  ears. 
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"  Do  you  love  me,  Anne  ?" 

How  one  will  suffer  for  pride's  sake. 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him,  unmindful  of  tears : 

"  I  hate  you,"  she  sobbed, 

"  All  right,"  he  called,  cheerfully.  "  I'll  just  paddle  around 
a  little,  and  when  you're  ready,  you  call  and  I'll  come.  As  I  said 
before,  the  snakes  won't  be  apt  to  bite  unless  you  should  happen 
to  step  on  them  or  something." 

He  turned  the  canoe  and  took  a  dozen  strokes,  feeling  like  a 
beastly  cad  every  time  the  paddle  touched  the  water.  Then  a  voice, 
wild  and  desperate  with  fear,  shrieked: 

"  Ned,  come  back !" 

'•  Coming,"  he  called.   ' "  Wait,  Anne." 

But  Anne,  terrified  beyond  endurance  by  the  advancing  turtle, 
ran  into  the  water,  and  he  pulled  her,  a  dripping,  sobbing,  dis- 
hevelled figure,  into  the  shelter  of  the  canoe  and  his  arms. 

"  You'll  never  regret  it,  Anne,"  he  said,  softly. 

"  But  you  will,"  she  sobbed.  "  I'll— I'll  lead  you  an  awful 
life !" 


Billy  Patterpat.' 


BY    FRANK    H.    SWEET. 


'KEIL  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  saloon,  holding  bis 

O  glass  so  he  could  see  -the  colors  of  the  sunlight  through 

the  liquor.  The  street  was  comparatively  deserted, 
for  when  cowboys  were  in  town  it  was  customary  for 
the  inhabitants  to  bethink  themselves  of  needed  duties 
doors.  The  color  of  the  liquor  proving  satisfactory, 
O'Neil's  hand  dropped  from  its  significant  position  vn 
his  hip  pocket  and  his  eyes  swept  the  street. 

"  Hike  here,  you    fellers !"    he    yelled,  suddenly. 
"  Yonder's  Billy  Patterpat  turning  the  corner.     Let's 
cover  the  street  and  corral  him  and  then  make  him  dance." 

"  Huh !"  drawled  another  cowboy,  who  was  leaning  against 
the  counter,  emptying  glasses  and  flinging  them  at  whoever  he 
thought  might  not  be  able  to  dodge,  and  holding  his  revolver  in 
readiness  to  meet  possible  objection  to  his  playfulness,  "  Patterpat 
won't  dance.  He's  joined  the  little  party  of  Mennonnites  up  coun- 
try and  gone  plain.  Ain't  you  heard  ?  Billy  ain't  frivolous  any 
more." 

''  We're  goin'  to  give  him  a  drink  first,"  significantly.  "  There 
won't  be  trouble  then.     You  used  to  know  Billy." 

The  figure  at  the  counter  straightened.  "  Why,  of  course,  of 
course,"  he  conceded,  ''  a  good  drink  will  be  oil  for  Patterpat's 
feet.  I  did  used  to  know  Billy.  The  only  trouble  with  him  was 
that  all  his  brains  and  fun  and  everything  was  jest  in  his  feet,  and 
with  them,  gone  plain,  there  couldn't  be  no  Patterpat  any  more. 
We'll  oil  'em  with  Billy's  special  limberer." 

As  they  filed  out,  a  newcomer  from  Texas  looked  discontentedly 
at  O'Neil. 

"  Any  special  inducement  'bout    that    Patterpat's    feet  ?"  he 
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inquired.     "  I've  been  pretty  comfortable  sitting  on  the  counter. 
We  have  dancing  down  to  Texas." 

''  Better  go  back  there,"  curtly,  "  or  go  sit  on  the  counter  ii 
you  like.  As  to  inducement,  there  ain't  only  one  dancer,  and 
that's  Patterpat.  I've  been  to  'Frisco  and  to  Kansas  City  and  to 
Chicago,  and  I've  seen  dancin' — leastways,  what  they  called 
dancin'.  But  I've  never  seen  but  one  Patterpat  Only  he  has  to 
be  limbered  up  with  great  jags  of  whiskey  first.  Then  his  legs 
are  all  wheels  and  parabolas  and  ricoshays  an'  scintillates.  Now, 
you  stand  right  here  an'  I'll  santer  out  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  ■ 
That's  him  coming  yond(!r  and  beginning  to  dodge  already.  That's 
the  way  he  used  to  do,  and  we  had  to  round  him  like  we  would 
a  wild  mustang  and  then  fill  him  up." 

Billy  Patterpat  was  a  block  and  a  half  away,  coming  on  slowly 
and  looking  from  side  to  side  for  some  avenue  of  escape.  The 
gradual  spreading  of  the  cowboys  across  the  street  brought  up 
memories  of  past  experiences,  and  his  eyes  had  begun  to  grow 
troubled  and  full  of  apprehension.  At  length  he  stopped  and 
looked  back;  but  it  was  too  late  now.  Several  of  the  cowboys 
were  near  their  mustangs,  and,  as  he  turned,  they  swung  into  their 
saddles  and  dashed  up  the  street.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  in 
their  midst,  struggling  and  protesting,  his  eyes  big  with  terror  of 
what  he  felt  was  coming. 

"  Don't  you  give  it  to  me,  gentlemen,"  he  pleaded.  "  I'm 
plain  now,  and  it  wouldn't  be  right.  Ain't  danced  in  six  months, 
and  ain't  tasted  a  drop.     Don't  you  make  me  now." 

"  Look  at  that,  Billy,"  said  O'Neil,  holding  up  a  bottle  be- 
tween Billy's  eyes  and  the  sun.  "  Don't  that  look  good  ?  Just 
see  how  it  smiles !  It's  the  very  best  in  town,  and  we've  got  more 
bottles  in  waiting.  There's  ten  whole  glasses  for  you,  Billy,  just 
for  you.  Think  how  it'll  feel  running  down  your  throat,  an' 
remember  how  it  smells.  Lordy !  I  do  feel  almost  like  drinking 
the  whole  thing  myself.     But  here,  Billy." 

He  reached  out  the  bottle  suddenly,  and  Billy's  hands — both 

of  them — went  hungrily  toward  it.     His  eyes  were  shining,  his 

lips  trembling,  his  whole  form  in  a  quiver;  but  even  then,  with 

an  almost  superhuman  effort,  he  forced  his  arms  back  to  his  sides. 

"Don't,   O'Neill"    he  implored;    "don't,   don't,  don't!"  his 
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voicp  rising  quaveringly.  "  You  know  how  'tis  with  me.  Please 
dor-'t.    I  don't  want  it." 

"  It'll  do  you  good,"  inflexibly.  "  You're  getting  thin  from 
going  without  it  so  long,  and  it's  better  to  enjoy  the  stuff  trickling 
down  your  throat  slow  than  to  have  it  poured  down  in  bottles  full. 
You  know  what  we  say  goes,  Billy,  and  you  must  drink  the  whole 
thing." 

Billy  dropped  upon  his  knees. 

"  Don't,"  he  repeated,  dully,  "  I  don't  want  to.  If  I  smell  I 
can't  stop  then.  You  and  rae's  been  good  friends,  O'Xeil,  and 
I've  danced  and — and  drunk  a  lot  for  you.  Let  me  off  this  time. 
And — and  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  say  why." 

"  Oh,  let  the  poor  devil  make  his  confession,  O'Neil,"  inter- 
posed one  of  the  cowboys  good  naturedly.  "  You  know  how  'tis 
with  Patterpat.  If  he  smells,  as  he  says,  he  won't  stop  easy.  It'll 
be  two  months  before  he  sobers  up.    Let  him  start  in  right." 

Billy  shot  him  a  grateful  look. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  said,  with  a  pathetic  eagerness  in  his  voice. 
"  Six  months  ago  I  happened  to  be  up  in  the  country,  and  I  saved 
a  girl's  life.  She  was  caught  by  a  bear,  and — and  I  suppose  I 
acted  some  brave.  Anyhow,  she  and  her  folks  thought  so  and  took 
me  in.  Since  then  I've  been  up  there,  and  I  ain't  tasted  a  drop 
and  I've  been  feelin'  that  mebbe  I  could  make  something  of  my- 
self sometime,  like  I  used  to  think  a — a  long  while  ago."  There 
was  a  little  catch  in  his  voice,  then  he  went  on  in  lower  tones: 
''  Me  and  the  girl  was  to  be  married.  I  came  down  to-day  for  a 
ring  and  license.  They  believe  in  me  up  there,  and  I've  joined 
in  with  them,  and,"  his  eyes  suddenly  becoming  steady  and  aggres- 
sive at  a  giggle  from  one  of  the  cowboys,  "  if  'twant  for  the  whiskey 
I  believe  I  could  be  a  good  man  again ;  a  better  one  than  you 
could  ever  be,  Danny.  But,  of  course,"  his  voice  again  dropping 
and  his  hand  reaching  mechanically  toward  the  bottle,  "  this  will 
finish  it  all.  Up  there  they  don't  have  anything  strong  to  drink, 
and — and  they  never  suspected  I  was  that  way.  When  they  find 
this  out  it'll  be  over  with  us.  I'll  run  through  myself  soon's  I 
can,  and — and  the  girl  and  they'll  feel  sorry ;  but  you'll  have  your 
dance  carnival.  So  we  won't  all  lose.  ITow  you  can  give  me  the 
bottle,  O'Neil." 
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But  O'Neil  was  holding  the  bottle  up  between  his  own  eyes 
and  the  sun. 

"  Seems  a  pity  to  spill  such  a  good  stuff,"  he  said,  regretfully, 
•■  but  it's  got  to  be."  Then,  in  a  louder  voice:  "  Here,  you  fellers, 
see  that  stone  over  t'other  side  the  street?  Well,  everyone  who's 
get  a  bottle  shy  at  that,  and  the  one  who  breaks  into  the  most 
pieces  will  go  with  Billy  to  see  about  the  ring  and  license.  Then 
we'll  all  club  in  for  a  present  and — " 

Billy's  head  went  up  suddenly.    His  eyes  were  moist. 

"  'No,  no,"  he  protested.  "  I  don't  want  no  present,  gentle- 
men. I've  been  working  hard  up  there  and  have  got  some  ahead. 
I'm  all  right  long's  I  can  keep  away  from  that  stuff." 

"  Shut  up,  Billy !"  O'lSTeil  retorted,  ungraciously.  "  Tain't 
you;  it's  a  present  for  the  bride.  And  I  reckon  we'd  better  make 
it  two  of  our  best  ponies.  They'll  be  bandy's  Anything  up  among 
them  Mennonnite  farmers.  JSTow,  fellers !  one,  two,  three,  and 
crash!"  and  with  the  last  word  a  half  dozen  or  more  bottles, 
delivered  from  as  many  unerring  hands,  crashed  against  the  stone. 


V^Hen  Binning  "Did  the  Elegant."* 

BY    W.    BERT    FOSTER. 

T  was  a  fierce  play.  But  there  sat  Binning,  with  a 
beautiful  smile  on  his  face,  and  applauding  harder 
than  the  ushers. 

I  turned  upon  him  when  the  curtain  went  down 
and  said,  crossly:  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  rot?" 

"  Is  it  ?  I  didn't  notice,"  he  replied,  still  smiling. 
""Fact  was,  I  was  thinking  of  the  first  time  I  ever 
came  to  this  old  ranch.  And,  oddly  enough,  I  sat  in 
this  very  seat.  My  goodness,  how  time  does  fly  I" 
he  added,  with  the  air  of  a  man  discovering  a  here- 
tofore unknown,  fact. 

"  Tempus  certainly  fugits,"  I  remarked,  settling  back  to  hear. 
'•'  But  go  on  with  the  tale." 

'•  Ah,  and  it  is  a  tale — a  tale  of  woe,"  he  returned.  ''  It  hap- 
-^ened  a  good  bit  ago,  too ;  not  long  after  I  came  down  here  to  the 
city,  believing,  in  my  greenness,  that  I  could  cut  a  swath  in  law 
that  would  lay  over  anything  I  could  do  in  the  plow-making  line. 
"  Dad  got  me  a  chance  with  a  good  firm  and  then  paid  no  fur- 
ther attention  to  me — financial  attention,  I  mean.  I  was  as  lonely 
as  a  strange  cat  at  first,  but  after  a  few  months  one  of  the  boys  in 
the  office  introduced  me  to  a  rather  nice  family  up  town. 

''  There  were  three  girls  in  the  family,  and  as  I  had  hardly 
spoken  to  a  girl  since  leaving  home,  this  introduction  seemed  a 
godspeed  to  me.  But  I've  wondered  since  if  my  fellow  clerk  did 
not  introduce  me  simply  to  make  his  own  escape  from  matrimonial 
toils  the  easier.     As  my  visits  increased,  his  decreased. 

"  It  came  to  me  fijially  that  I  could  not  continue  to  accept  the 
hospitality  they  showed  me  without  in  some  way  returning  it.  I 
couldn't  invite  one  of  the  girls  out  without  taking  the  mother 
along,  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  equal  to  a  declaration 
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of  love  in  the  eyes  of  the  family.     Germans  are  mighty  careful 

that  way. 

'■So  it  was  up  to  me  to  treat  everybody  alike.  And  I  was 
determined  to  do  the  elegant.  I  invited  the  bunch,  daughters  and 
mamma  and  papa,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  bought  six  seats  right  in 
this  very  row. 

"  It  pretty  nearly  cleaned  me  out.  Six  dollars  was  two-thirds 
of  a  week's  salary,  and  after  mentally  figuring  it  up  I  decided 
that  I  would  excuse  myself  after  the  show  and  let  my  guests  go 
home  alone.     I  could  not  afford  even  another  round  of  carfares! 

•'  Well,  we  rustled  into  our  seats  like  a  flock  of  pigeons — papa 
ai  one  end  and  myself  here  on  the  aisle.  After  the  first  two  or 
three  numbers  on  the  programme,  the  waiters  got  extremely  busy. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  not  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  liquid  refreshments  were  served,  but  I  figured  that  I  could 
stand  one  round  for  the  crowd,  even  if  I  had  to  walk  from  the 
office  to  my  lodgings  several  evenings  to  pay  for  it. 

"■  So  I  suggested  a  drink  to  the  girl  next  to  me.  She  took  me 
up  with  positively  frightful  alacrity  and  passed  on  the  proposition 
to  the  others.  I  turned  to  beckon  the  waiter,  intending  to  order 
six  of  those  foaming  glasses  in  an  offhand  manner,  bound  to 
impress  the  observer  with  the  fact  that  I  was  the  Real  Thing. 

••  '  Oh,  Mr.  Binning,'  said  the  daughter  next  to  me,  '  I  think 
I'll  take  a  lemonade.' 

"  '  And  so  will  I,  Mr.  l>inning,'  said  the  second  sister.  The 
third  and  nuunma  followed  suit.  Wliew !  in  those  few  seconds  my 
collar  wilted. 

"  Even  the  old  man,  evidently  considering  that  I  would  be 
offended  if  he  ordered  beer,  asked  for  something  in  the  line  of 
mixed  poison  that  I  knew  plaguey  well  he'd  never  tasted.  Then 
the  waiter,  with  increasing  affability,  looked  at  me. 

"  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  coward,  Jack.  I  wanted  to  blurt 
out :  '  Not  with  my  money !'  But  I  didn't  dare,  so  I  ordered  the 
same  mysterious  drink  that  the  old  man  had  spoken  for  and  saw 
the  waiter  huny  away  with  a  feeling  that  he  might  as  well  bring 
the  house  officer  back  with  him  when  he  returned  with  the 
refreshments. 

"  Those  six  drinks  would  amount  to  $1.80,  and  I  had  just  75 
cents  in  my  pocket  I 
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"  All  the  impossible  means  of  getting  out  of  the  entanglement 
raced  through  my  mind.  I  couldn't  even  see  what  was  going  on 
upon  the  stage.  The  falling  of  the  curtain  and  a  burst  of  applause 
roused  jne. 

"  The  waiter  would  be  back  soon.  But  there  would  be  rather 
a  long  wait  between  this  last  and  the  next  act.  I  must  get  away 
where  I  could  think.  My  g-uests  were  chattering  about  the  show 
and  I  broke  in  on  them. 

"  '  Do  you  know  what  I've  done  V  I  said  to  them  with  an 
air  of  candor,  '  I'v<e  forgotten  my  keys,  and  my  landlady  locks  up 
at  11  o'clock  sharp.' 

"  While  this  wait  is  on  I'll  run  over  to  the  house  and  get  them 
— it's  luckily  only  a  few  blocks  away.  She's  a  peppery-tempered 
old  lady,  and  if  I  should  ring  her  up  late  she  might  put  me  out  in 
the  morning.' 

"  '  That  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Binning,'  says  mamma.  Her  heart 
was  opened.    '  We  can  put  you  up  over  night.' 

"  I  had  a  dozen  reasons  why  I  could  not  accept  the  hospitality 
offered.  And  all  the  time  I  feared  that  waiter  would  heave  in 
sight  with  the  tray  of  fancy  drinks ! 

"  I  grabbed  my  hat.  I  dared  not  take  my  overcoat.  'I'll  be 
back  before  the  next  turn,'  I  declared,  and  rushed  up  the  aisle. 

"  As  I  left  my  seat  the  stage  manager  came  from  behind  the 
scenes  and  signalled  the  orchestra  leader  to  stop.  '  If  Dr.  Harrity 
is  in  the  audience,'  I  heard  him  say,  '  there  is  a  telegram  at  the 
box  office  for  him.' 

"  As  I  got  into  the  corridor  I  saw  a  tall  man  in  a  tall  hat  jnake 
a  break  for  the  corridor,  too.  I  accepted  a  return  check,  but  I 
didn't  believe  I  should  have  any  use  for  it,  for  where  I  was  to  find 
the  balance  of  that  $1.80  I  did  not  know. 

"  When  I  reached  the  sidewalk  there  was  the  man  in  the  tall 
hat,  with  a  policeman,  both  shouting  for  a  cab.  There  was  one 
standing  across  the  street,  but  the  driver  was  missing.  '  He's  in 
some  saloon  along  here,'  I  heard  the' policeman  say.  'I'll  look 
for  him,  doctor.' 

"'Find  him,  or  I'll  take  the  cab  myself.  I've  got  to  get  to 
Forty-third  Street  instantly !'  the  physician  cried.  '  I'd  give  $5 
to  get  there  in  ten  minutes.' 

The  cop  disappeared  and  the  doctor  ran  across  the  street  to 
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be  near  the  cab  when  the  driver  appeared.     And  I  was  right  by 
his  side. 

"Five  dolkrs!  Why,  at  the  minute,  Jack,  I'd  have  com- 
mitted highway  robbery  for  that  sum ! 

"  '  You  jump  in,'  said  I  to  the  doctor.  '  I'll  get  you  there. 
What's  the  number  ?' 

"  He  gave  me  a  look  which  assured  me  he  knew  I  was  not  the 
driver  of  the  cab ;  but  he  told  me  the  number.  '  I'll  give  you  $5 
if  you're  there  in  ten  minutes,'  he  said. 

"  I  expected  to  hear  the  officer  or  the  driver  of  the  turnout 
yelling  at  me  to  stop.  But  the  doctor  wasn't  in  the  cab  any 
quicker  that  I  was  up  on  the  high  seat.  And  I  woke  that  cah 
horse  up. 

"  Inside  of  ten  minutes  we  stopped  before  the  number  Dr. 
Harrity  gave  me.  He  was  out  and  up  the  steps  ringing  the  bell 
in  a  flash.  For  a  second  I  thought  the  promised  $5  was  getting 
away  from  me,  and  I  had  made  a  criminal  of  myself  for  nothing. 

"  I  leaped  down  .just  as  the  door  of  the  house  opened.  A  man 
let  the  doctor  in,  but  I  seized  his  coat  tails  before  he  could  dis- 
appear. 

"  The  doctor  tried  to  jerk  away,  but  I  hung  on.  '  Johnson  !^ 
he  shouted  to  the  Irving  man,  '  give  this  fool  $5  and  kick  him 
out !'  But  I,  didn't  wait  to  be  kicked  after  getting  my  grip  on  the 
fiver. 

"  You  can  bet  that  I  wasn't  to  be  hired  to  drive  that  cab  back 
to  the  theatre.  I  took  a  car  down  the  avenue  and  walked  calmly 
into  the  lobby  just  as  the  orchestra  began  to  play  the  introduction 
for  the  first  number  after  the  intermission. 

"  As  I  passed  in  there  was  the  officer  and  an  excited  cabman 
jawing  each  other,  with  a  curious  crowd  about  them.  Evidently 
cabby  blamed  the  policeman  for  the  disappearance  of  his  rig. 

"  I-  slid  into  the  seat.  Jack,  just  as  the  curtain  went  up.  There 
were  the  glasses  on  the  shelf  in  front  of  my  guests,  and  I  saw  the 
waiter,  rather  anxious  by  now,  hovering  about. 

"  '  Oh,  I  forgot  to  pay  for  these  drinks,'  I  remarked,  and 
passed  over  the  fiver  with  an  air  which  evidently  impressed  the  old 
gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the  row  with  my  financial  stability. 
"  He  looked  vastly  relieved,  mamma  smiled  again  benignly, 
the  girls  gabbled,  and  I — well,  you  can  bet  I  never  tried  again  to 
'  do  the  elegant '  on  $9  per  week." 


^Vlien  Yotin^  Archibald  "Was  R.oused.* 

BY    C.     H.    LEWIS. 

■"■■■^E  is  too  lazy  even  to  flirt  with  me  1" 
]EJr  I  It  was    Miss  Hattie    Graham,   U.S.A.,    travelling 

■^  ^  I  with  her  father  in  the  East  and  just  at  that  time  at  a 
hotel  in  Smyrna,  who  spoke  the  above  words  with 
contempt  in  every  inflection.  Six  weeks  previously 
they  had  met  young  Archibald  "Weston,  son  of  Sir 
Wallace  Weston,  who  was  also  travelling,  or,  rather, 
dawdling,  ovci-  the  country.  He  had  been  friendly 
for  an  Englishman;  but,  although  David  Graham  was 
a  millionaire  and  entitled  to  "  Hon."  before  his 
name,  and  Miss  Hattie  was  under  twenty,  handsome,  vivacious 
and  an  heiress,  there  hadn't  been  the  slightest  attempt  even  at 
a  flirtation.  Young  Weston  was  a  good-looking  fellow  of  twenty- 
four  and  not  at  all  a  cad,  but  it  was  too  much  trouble  for  him  to 
flirt  or  make  love.  He  was  languid,  he  was  lethargic,  he  was  a 
drone  and  a  dreamer.  He  would  reply,  "  Aw,  yes,"  and  "  Aw, 
no,"  and  now  and  then  '^  doncher  knaw,"  but  he  would  sooner 
listen  than  talk  and  sooner  sit  in  a  deck  chair,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  gaze  at  the  moon  or  at  the  clouds  than  to  promenade 
the  deck  with  one  of  the  best  looking  girls  he  had  even  seen.  He 
said  she  was,  but  he  said  so  to  himself  and  yawned  after  saying  it. 
Miss  Graham  was  not  flinging  herself  at  any  man's  head,  and 
she  wasn't  dying  for  a  flirtation,  but  it  was  a  new  thing  in  her 
experience  to  find  a  man  bored  with  her  presence.  She  could  see 
many  good  points  in  the  Englishman,  but  on  the  whole  she  had  a 
feeling  of  contempt  and  showed  it  plainly.  He  on  his  part  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  didn't  care  much  what  her 
opinion  was.  One  night  while  steaming  among  the  islands  she 
was  in  the  mood  to  speak  her  mind. 

♦Copyright,  1904,  by  C.    B.    Lewis. 
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•'  Mr.  Weston,  you  are  young,  rich  and  in  good  health,  and  you 
ought  to  be  making  a  mark  in  the  world  for  yourself.  Instead  of 
that  you  are  a  drone  in  the  hive.  Even  to  live  from  day  to  day 
seems  to  bore  you.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  even  an  earth- 
quake would  arouse  you  from  your  morbid  indifference  for  ten 
minutes  ?" 

"  Bah  Jove,  Miss  Graham,  but  I  couldn't  really  say,  doucher 
knaw,"  he  drawled  in  reply,  thus  making  the  longest  speech  she 
had  ever  heard  from  his  lips. 

It  happened  that  young  Weston's  route  was  the  same  as  the 
Grahams',  but  he  did  not  reach  Smyrna  with  them.  He  overslept 
at  the  hotel  at  Bondroun  and  missed  the  steamer  and  "  happened  " 
to  catch  one  three  days  later.  His  arri\'^l  at  the  hotel  at  last 
had  been  carelessly  announced  to  Miss  Hattie  by  her  father  and 
had  called  forth  the  remark  befitting  the  man  and  the  occasion. 

"  'No,  not  much  hustle  to  him,"  replied  the  father  as  he  looked 
in  a  disgusted  way  at  his  ill  tasting  cigar. 

"  Hustle !"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  Why,  I'll  wager  that  if  he 
stays  in  Smyrna  for  a  week  he  won't  move  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
hotel.  I  wish  I  could  bribe  a  boy  to  explode  a  cannon  firecracker 
under  his  chair." 

Had  she  wagered  she  would  have  lost.  Three  days  later,  when 
father  and  daughter  drove  out  to  the  foothills  of  the  mountain 
range  to  the  east  to  see  the  tomb  of  Xerxes  or  somebody  else  of 
equal  renown,  they  were  followed  in  a  second  carriage  by  young 
Weston.  True,  the  scenery  had  no  interest  for  him,  and  the  flies 
permitted  him  to  dose  most  of  the  way,  but  he  actually  got  out  of 
the  carriage  when  the  tomb  was  reached  and  put  up  his  eyeglass 
to  study  the  epitaph.  He  did  more.  He  got  a  lunch  basket  and 
a  bottle  of  champagne  from  his  carriage  and  with  a  gi-eat  effort 
forced  himself  to  say: 

"  ISTow,  then,  doncher  knaw,  luncheon  goes  with  this." 

So  did  something  else — something  not  put  up  at  the  hotel  and 
brought  along.  The  three  Avere  picking  at  the  luncheon  when  four 
Turkish  brigands,  who  had  the  necessary  amount  of  fleas,  dirt 
and  rags  to  render  them  romantic,  came  out  of  the  bushes  and 
made  the  scoop  of  the  season,  two  millionaires  and  a  good-looking 
girl  and  not  a  shot  fired  nor  a  hand  raised.  The  vehicles  drove 
off  with  a  great  clatter  to  give  the  victims  the  impression  that  the 
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drivers  feared  for  their  lives  or  liberty,  and  the  captives  were 
ordered  to  get  up  and  walk.  It  was  all  very  sudden,  and  the  out- 
look was  a  bad  one,  but  instead  of  hysterics  Miss  Hattie  gave  her 
attention  to  young  Weston.  Here  was  something  that  ought  to 
arouse  him  and  make  good  the  record  of  his  race,  but  he  was  not 
aroused — that  ib,  he  was  only  aroused  enough  to  remark: 

"  They  might  have  waited  till  we  had  finished  our  luncheon, 
bah  Jove,  but  1  suppose  we'll  have  to  go  along  with  them." 

And  go  they  did.  Mr.  Graham  fretted  that  he  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  fellows,  but  young  Weston  was  undisturbed. 
Evcu  the  brigands,  who  had  gobbled  up  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  :nen  before,  winked  at  each  other  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
fisii  they  had  landed  tliis  time.  We  all  know  how  brigands  work 
their  rackets.  They  are  out  for  the  money  and  do  not  ill-treat 
their  captives.  A  walk  of  ten  miles  brought  them  to  a  wretched 
camp  among  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  captured  were  made  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  cooking  was 
rude,  the  fleas  plentiful  and  the  demeanor  of  the  brigands  any- 
thing but  high-toned,  and  after 'a  -wretched  night  a  palaver  was 
called.  The  captives  couldn't  speak  the  Turkish  language,  and 
the  brigands  couldn't  speak  the  English,  but  in  an  hour  or  two  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at.  It  was  to  be  $50,000 
for  the  girl,  the  same  for  her  father  and  a  like  sum  for  young 
Weston,  all  rated  Al  and  no  discount  for  age,  sex  or  previous  con- 
dition. Letters  were  written  to  the  American  and  English  consuls 
in  the  city,  and  as  the  money  could  be  easily  raised  it  looked  as  if 
the  captives  would  be  restored  after  four  or  five  days'  detention. 

On  the  second  morning  of  their  stay  a  peasant  boy  came  into 
camp  with  a  strange  burden — strange  to  him  and  to  the  brigands. 
The  contents  of  the  basket  were  sticks  of  dynamite,  w^hich  had  in 
some  way  been  lost  on  their  journey  to  a  marble  quarry  three  or 
four  miles  away.  The  boy  had  brought  his  find  to  be  examined 
and  perhaps  purchased,  but  as  the  brigands  knew  nothing  of  the 
stuff  they  had  no  use  for  it.  The  four  sat  around  the  morning 
camp-fire  and  handled  the  sticks  and  w'ondered  over  them,  and 
strolling  down  that  way  from  the  huts  on  higher  ground  young 
Weston  saw  and  recognized  the  dangerous  explosive.  Kot  only 
that,  but  he  took  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  sauntered  back  and  said 
to  Mr.  Graham: 
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"  Bah  Jove,  but  I've  an  idea.  You  and  Miss  Graham  keep 
within  doors  for  a  few  minutes." 

He  turned  away  before  he  could  be  questioned,  and  walking 
back  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  fire  he  deliberately  hurled  the 
stick  against  the  big  rock  at  the  brigands'  backs.  There  was  a 
flash,  a  roar,  an  earthquake,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the 
dawdling  young  man  opened  his  eyes  to  find  Graham  and  his 
daughter  bending  over  him.  He  had  been  hurled  a  hundred  feet, 
but  was  only  bruised. 

"  It  must  have  gone  off,  doncher  knaw,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  up. 

''  Yes,  it  did,"  replied  Graham.  "  If  you  meant  to  wipe  those 
brigands  off  the  face  of  the  earth  you've  done  it,  and  w^e  all  came 
near  going  to." 

•'Bah  Jove!" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Weston,  you  have  experienced  an  earthquake," 
said  Miss  Hattie,  "  and  can  you  tell  me  whether  it  actually  roused 
you  out  of  yourself  ?" 

''  It  may  have.  Miss  Graham — it  may  have,  but  I'll  think  the 
thing  over  after  getting  back  to  town  and  let  you  knaw,  doncher 
knaw!" 


Alexandrovitch.' 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    OSBORNE. 


LEXAiSTDROVITCH    was  a  man    with   a  memory — a 

A  memory  of  death.  Alexandrovitch  was  still  young, 
almost  a  boy,  but  he  was  younger  then,  when  he  had 
met  death  and  walked  part  way  with  ber  hand  in 
hand.  It  was  summer  now,  but  then  it  had  been 
winter.  Alexandrovitch,  for  the  nonce  cast  out  of 
good  employment,  had  started  in  on  Shankowitch'e 
mare  to  trudge  from  one  village  to  anotber. 

lie  did  not  make  a  fine  appearance  altogether. 
His  clothes  were  thin,  and  he  had  tied  bis  hands  and 
feet  in  burlaps — burlaps  picked  up  in  the  gutter — and  he  had 
-Started  off.  Remember,  this  had  been  some  years  ago.  He  had 
started  out,  bending  his  muscular  body  to  the  gale,  pressing  on  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind. 

He  had  started  out;  that  was  all.  He  remembered  but  little 
else,  for  he  was  but  one-third  of  the  way  out  of  ]!^odolosk  when 
the  blizzard  struck  him.  But  on  he  went,  running  briskly  to  keep 
the  blood  warm  in  his  limbs  and  following  the  road  as  best  he  could. 
^\jid  then  there  had  come  a  time  when  be  felt  his  very  soul  freeze 
within  him.     He  cried  aloud  in  agony.    But  he  pressed  on. 

Suddenly  all  this  was  changed.  In  place  of  the  cold  a  drowsy 
warmth  spread  over  them.  He  thought  that  he  was  lying  wrapped 
in  furs  before  some  great  log  fire.  Red  flames  danced  before 
bis  eyes.  Alexandrovitch  throught  tbat  he  danced  and  laughed 
aloud,  he  felt  so  comfortable.  But  he  did  not.  He  was  simply 
staggering  through  the  deep  snow,  his  bead  rolling  from  side  to 
side  and  his  dark  eyes  staring  at  vacancy.  Finally  be  pitched 
headforemost. 

"  Ah,"  muttered  Alexandrovitch  to  himself,  pleasantly,  "■  this 

is  indeed  a  bed  of  down.    Now  shall  I  sleep  and  sleep  and  sleep."' 

And  Alexandrovitch  slept.      And  the    blizzard    roared  about 
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him.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  but  twelve  feet  to  the  right  of 
Alexandrovitch  there  was  a  small  cottage,  almost  covered  with 
the  snow.  Inside  was  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  Abram  Sara- 
tovsky,  Saratovsky  was  a  Jew,  a  Russian  Jew.  There  was  but 
one  window  to  this  cottage,  and  in  this  window  sat  the  young  girl, 
closely  wrapped  up  in  a  rug,  for  the  cold  entered  and  the  snow 
drifted  in  through  the  pane  of  glass.  She  was  peering  out,  watch- 
ing the  storm.  Now  the  snow  dashed  against  the  house  and 
blinded  her.  Then  with  a  sudden  gust  it  would  blow  away  tmd 
open  up  a  wide  vista  outdoors.  During  one  of  these  swirls  the 
girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  dark  that  lay  prone  upon  a 
bed  of  snow.  She  shuddered.  This  girl  was  alone.  The  family 
had  gone  to  market  at  a  nearby  village.  There  they  would  stay 
until  the  storm  had  spent  its  force.  Anna  Saratovsky  peered 
out  at  the  dark  spot  in  the  snow.  Obeying  a  sudden  impulse  she 
rose  and  ventured  to  the  door.     Then  she  returned. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  assured  herself.  "  It  is  not  a  man.  I 
am  seeing  sights.  It  is  the  storm."  Again  she  peered  out.  "  It 
is — it  is  a  man,"  she  exclaimed  to  herself — "  a  man  who  will  surely 
freeze  to  death !" 

She  gathered  her  rug  close  about  her.  Then  with  Budden 
energy  she  threw  open  the  little  door  and  staggered,  buffeted  by 
the  storm,  across  the  space  of  twelve  feet.  It  might  just  as  well 
have  been  twelve  yards.  The  storm,  which  had  designs  upon 
Alexandrovitch,  prevented  her  from  reaching  him.  But  only  for 
a  time.  Making  an  extra  effort,  she  cast  off  the  rug  that  hampered 
her,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  leap,  she  plunged  forward  and  fell 
prone  upon  the  dark  object  by  the  roadside.  The  object  stirred. 
"  He  is  alive,"  exclaimed  Amia  Saratovsky — "  alive,  and  I 
must  save  him!" 

The  next  few  moments  made  a  woman  out  of  a  mere  girl.  The 
work  of  those  few^  moments  was  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  But  she 
did  it.  Fifteen  minutes  later  Anna  Saratovsky  was  rubbing  with 
snow  the  hands  and  face  and  feet  of  a  strong  young  man,  who  was 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  all  the  fairer  because  he  was  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  At  last  she  was  rewarded.  Alexandro- 
vitch slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  face  of  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl.  "  You  are  one  of  the  angels  up  in  heaven,"  he 
murmured. 
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She  shook  her  head.     "  I  am  Anna  Saratovsky,"  she  answered. 

And  all  this  was  some  years  ago. 

In  Anna  Saratovsky's  village  Alexandrovitch  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  being.  He  was  a  Russian,  and  she  was  a  Jewess,  but 
to  him  she  was  one  of  the  angels  up  in  heaven. 

It  was  early  simimer  in  the  village.  One  night  without  a 
sound  200  men  stole  each  from  his  house  and  met  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  in  the  market-place.  Suddenly  a  mighty  shout  went 
up  from  them. 

"  The  Jews !  The  Jews !"  they  cried.  "  Death  to  the  Jews  !" 
This  was  the  beginning;  after  that,  battle,  murder,  sudden  death, 
blood  and  fire,  fire  and  blood.  The  men  were  Russians;  their 
neighbors  were  the  Jews.  Each  man  turned  upon  his  neighbor ; 
each  man  armed  himself  and  struck  and  struck  and  struck  to  kill. 
They  entered  home  after  home,  dragging  the  innocents  into  the 
streets  and  slaughtering  them  like  cattle.  Alexandrovitch  was  a 
Russian.  He,,  too,  sought  a  house.  He  was  almost  too  late.  Two 
people  of  the  name  of  Saratovsky  lay  weltering  in  blood.  They 
lay  there  at  their  door-post,  where  Alexandrovitch  had  lain  so 
many  months  before.  Alexandrovitch  looked  upon  them.  His 
heart  bled  with  pity. 

"  If  one  could  only  have  foreseen  all  this !"  he  cried.  "  If  .1 
could  have  but  known !"  He  shuddered  not  with  fear,  but  with 
dread.    He  heard  footsteps  in  the  house. 

"  Anna — Anna  Saratovsky !"  he  cried  in  a  low  voice.  He 
heard  an  inarticulate  sound.  Alexandrovitch  strode  over  the  dead. 
He  sought  the  living.  He  peered  into  the  house.  In  a  comer  a 
silent  struggle — a  struggle  to  the  death — ^was  being  fought.  It 
was  a  young  girl,  Anna  Saratovsky,  gagged,  but  with  free  hands 
that  she  had  torn  clear  of  their  bonds,  fighting  for  dear  life  against 
two  men.  It  did  not  last  long,  for  Alexandrovitch  was  there.  He 
sprang  into  the  midst  and  struck  out  right  and  left. 

"  So,  so,  Boroski,"  he  cried  to  one  of  the  men.  "  It  is  you 
who  are  the  dastard.  That  for  you,  Boroski !  And  that  for  you, 
Mongolovitch !" 

These  two  men  were  men  that  Alexandrovitch  knew  as  well 
as  he  knew  his  brother,  but  it  was  all  one  now,  for  there  was 
murder  in  the  heart  of  Alexandrovitch,  even  as  there  had  been 
murder  in  the  heart  of  the  two  men,  for  Alexandrovitch  was  fight- 
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ing  for  something  more  than  his  own  life,  and  he  was  a  maniac 
for  the  instant — a,  wild  beast.  Finally  he  drew  his  hand  across 
his  brow  and  turned  to  Anna  Saratovsky.  Then  he  stepped  back 
and  opened  a  rear  door. 

"  Anna  Saratovsky,"  he  said,  "  thy  father  and  thy  mother  are 
beyond  all  aid ;  none,  can  help  them  now.  We  must  even  leave 
them  where  they  are.  The  Holy  Mother  will  protect  them.  Come 
thou  with  me,  Anna  Saratovsky."  Jle  did  not  give  her  time  to 
hesitate.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  forced  her  through  the 
open  door. 

"  Fly,  Anna  Saratovsky !"  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  ''  Fly, 
for  the  flying  death  comes  after  us." 

It  was  a  wild  flight,  that  night  of  the  dread  massacre.  But  at 
last  the  two  had  left  pursuit  behind.  As  the  day  began  to  break 
Alexandrovitch  reached  forth  his  arm  and  lifted  from  the  grovmd 
the  form  of  the  fainting  girl.  Then  with  his  precious  burden  he 
struck  across  the  country.  He  reached  a  small,  secluded  and 
deserted  stable.  With  the  girl  still  in  his  arms  he  entered.  They 
crouched  there  in  a  corner.  Suddenly  the  girl  burst  into  hysteri- 
cal weeping.  "  My  father  and  my  mother !"  she  exclaimed.  "  My 
father  and  my  mother !" 

Alexandrovitch  comforted  her.  There  was  a  long  silence  be- 
tween them.  Suddenly  Alexandrovitch  bent  down  his  head. 
"  Little  one,"  he  whispered,  "  thou  art  alone  in  this  wide  world. 
Thou  didst  save  me  once  from  death.  My  life  belongs  to  you  and 
yours  to  me.  Let  us  go  through  life  together,  little  one.  To-day 
our  faith  is  one — our  creed  is  love." 

Anna  Saratovsky  clung  to  him.  "  Whither  thou  goest,"  she 
whispered,  "  I  will  go.  Where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge.  Thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  thy  God  my  God." 


By  the   Hand  of  Providence.* 

BY    MARTHA    M'CULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 

iAlMY  was  explaining  to  Amelia :  "  This  is  the  way 
you  make  a  hortus  siccus — You  get  a  big  book  with 
no  printin'  in  it,  and  then  past-e  it  full  of  weeds  and 
flowers  and  grass  and  little  bits  of  bushes;  but  you 
have  to  dry,  dry,  dry  'em.  Siccus  is  Latin  for  just 
as  drs^  as  a  bone." 

"  I  wonder   could    we  put    in  Benjamin  Byram, 
Esq.  ?''   Bess  speculated  plaintively.     ''  Heaven  knows 
he  dry's  enough  just  as  he  stands.     Then  think  of  the 
relief  if  he  was  once  where  you  could  shut   him    up 
and   off   at   will." 

Prue  giggled  outright.  '*  He  does  talk  thirteen  to  the  dozen," 
she  said.  ""But  who  wouldn't,  with  all  his  chances?  N^ature 
made  him  a  fool  of  the  first  water,  and  fate  chipped  in  by  giving 
him  a  fortune  and  a  doting  family." 

•  "  Benjamin  the  Blatant,  Tom  Bodmau  calls  him,"  Bess  be- 
gan, still  plaintive.  Jemmy  came  charging  at  her,  with  Amelia 
hot  upon  his  heels,  and  shouting:  "  You  hush.  Aunty  Bess!  You 
Avanter  lose  me  my  pony !  Mister  Byram  says  he'll  give  me  a 
Shetland  if  I  don't  let  nobody  say  a  word  against  him  in  this 
house." 

"  I  b'leeve  he  want^  Jem  to  fight  with  Mister  Tom  Eodman," 
Amelia  interrupted,  sagely,  her  head  the  least  bit  aside.  "  And 
I  ain't  goin'  to  help  him  there,"  she  added,  pointedly.  "  'cause 
Mister  Tom  says  I'm  his  sweetheart.  He's  goin'  to  wait  for  me 
to  grow  up.  He  thinks  I'm  a  heap  prettier'n  Aunty  Bess  right 
now." 

"  How  about  me  ?"  Prue  asked,  giggling  more  than  ever. 
Amelia  looked  reflectively,  but  Jemmy  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  set  his  feet  far  apart,  and  said,  sticking  out  his  chin  after 
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the  maxuier  of  his  model,  Benjamin  Byrara,  "  ^Vhy,  Pnidy,  you 
know  nobody  will  ever  look  at  you  so  long  as  Aunty  Beaa  and 
Melia  are  around.'' 

"  Won't  they,  indeed  V  Prue  queried,  drawing  down  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth,  meekly,  although  her  eyes  twinkled.  Jemmy 
swung  on  his  heel,  saying  magisterially :  ''  Course  not.  Why, 
you're  all  freckled  same  as  a  turkey  egg  and  haven't  hardly  got 
meat  enough  to  wrap  up  your  long  bones." 

"  Upon  my  soul !  Say,  Miss  Prue,  shall  I  take  him  out  and 
drown  him  ?"  Tom  Rodman  asked,  coming  through  the  door  as 
he  spoke.  But  Jemmy  only  grinned  at  him — Jemmy  was  nine 
and  Prue  eighteen.  They  were  the  best  of  comrades,  despite  his 
brutal  frankness.  Prue  made  a  dash  at  him,  stood  him  upon  his 
head,  then  swung  him  by  an  arm  and  a  leg,  chanting: 

"  Here  he  goes  !     Fingers  and  toes ! 
Up  the  chimney  when  the  wind  blows!" 

ending  in  a  feint  of  flinging  Jemmy  u}>on  the  open  fire.  Amelia 
improved  the  opportunity  to  pull  her  brother's  hair  until  he 
howled.  They  were  twins  and  pretty  badly  spoiled,  as  was  but 
natural,  since  they  had  grown  up  motherless  in  their  grandfather's 
house. 

"  I'll  swing  you  by  your  legs,  Prudy,  when  I'm  a  man.  You 
see  if  I  don't,"  Jemmy  said,  trying  to  scowl,  but  grinning  in 
spite  of  himself.  Tom  Rodman  picked  the  boy  up  and  flung  him 
across  his  shoulder,  saying,  gravely :  "^  1  hate  to  do  it,  but  there's 
nothing  else  for  it.  Jemmy,  I've  been  telling  you  this  ever  so 
long  I'd  carry  you  to  the  gypsies  if  you  did  not  behave  better.  Stop 
wriggling.  You  can't  get  away.  But  I'll  let  you  kiss  Melia  and 
the  others  goodby.     Be  quick !     You  won't  ever  see  them  again." 

"  Kiss  'em  all  yourself.  That's  what  you're  after,"  Jemmy, 
the  astute,  jjiped  huskily  as  Tom  carried  him  close  to  Aunty  Bess. 
His  arms  were  free.  Impishly  he  laid  hold  of  the  two  heads  and 
yanked  them  together,  locking  his  arms  behind  the  two  necks  and 
holding  them  tight,  laughing  uproariously  all  the  while.  Tom 
was  a  gallant  fellow.  He  could  do  no  less  than  kiss  Bess,  if  all 
his  heart  did  belong  to  sweet  Miss  Prue.  And  just  as  he  kissed 
her  who  should  come  in  to  them  but  Mr.  Byram,  the  rich  distant 
cousin,  who  had  been  for  three  weeks  a  guest  at  Fairlaw. 
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Mr.  "By ram  had  cbiiie  there  exploring.  He  felt  the  nieed  of  a 
wife  rather  than  the  want  of  one.  Bess,  who  was  tall  and  twenty 
and  the  very  moral  of  gracious  stateliness  when  she  chose  to  be, 
had  captivated  him  out  of  haiid.  He  would  have  proposed  to  her 
the  second  day  of  his  visit,  never  doubting  what  answer  she  would 
make,  but  that  his  sense  of  propriety  forbade.  Besides,  it  would 
not  do  to  dazzle  her  too  suddenly.  He  must  let  the  great  prospects 
break  gently  upon  her  as  dawn  broke  over  the  world.  So  he  had 
been  nobly  impartial  in  his  devoirs,  so  much  so  he  had  twinges  of 
conscience  whenever  he  thought  of  Prue.  She  was  hardly  more 
than  a  schoolgirl,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  mature  enough  to  break 
her  heart  over  loss  of  him  if  she  once  let  herself  seriously  believe 
she  had  a  chance  of  being  Mrs.  Byram. 

Of  Tom  Rodman  he  had  taken  no  more  account  than  to  set 
him  down  as  an  impertinent  puppy,  with  a  knack  of  coming  in  at 
all  hours,  especially  when  Mr.  Byram  least  exfpected  or  wanted 
him.  To  discover  him  kissing  Bess  in  the  face  of  everybody  made 
Benjamin  the  Blatant  simply  furious.  All  the  more  furious  that 
Jemmy  cried  out  gleefully  :  "  Mister  Byram  !  Mister  Byram  ! 
Come,  help  me  hold  'em !  They  tried  to  skeer  me,  but  I'm  beatin' 
'em  at  their  own  game !" 

"Let  loose,  you  little  varmint  I  Shut  up!"  Tom  commanded. 
Prue  made  a  dash  at  the  tangle  and  deftly  untwined  Jemmy's 
fingers,  letting  Bess  escape.  Mr.  Byram  stood  speechless  in  wrath 
and  amazement  vintil  Amelia,  sidling  up  to  him,  slid  her  hand 
within  his  and  said,  with  the  least  toss  of  the  head :  '  They  ain't 
behavin'  ugly.  Mister  Tom  will  be  Aunty  Bess'  nephew  when  he 
marries  me,  and  the  Fairlies  always,  kiss  their  kinfolk,  if  they 
ain't  too  far  off  and  great  big  stuffs  into  the  bargain.  Prue  and 
Aunty  Bess  said  so  the  first  night  you  came." 

"  Indeed !"  Mr.  Byram  exploded.  "  With  my  coming,  I  sup- 
pose, for  a  text.  Well,  young  ladies,  I  see  in  all  this  the  hand  of 
Providence.  A  just  and  ever  watchful  God  would  not  permit  me 
to  fall  victim  to  your  mercenary  designs.  JSTo  doubt  you  were 
tempted  by  my  wealth  and  position,  although  you  are  so  wholly 
incapable  of  appreciating  a  man  of  my  character — " 

"  Kindly  come  outside  with  me  before  you  say  any  more," 
Tom  Rodman  interrupted,  setting  Jemmy  down  with  a  thump  and 
putting  himself  in  front  of  Bess,  who  had  grown  very  white  and 
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had  eyes  of  scorching  flame.  Prue,  contrarjr\vise,  had  flushed  so 
scarlet  it  hid  all  her  freckles.  Tom  reached  a  hand  to  her  and 
drew  her  toward  him,  while  he  went  on  steadily :  "  Your  talk 
needs  a  man  to  hear  and  answer  it ;  I'm  that  man.  Bess  and  Prue 
have  no  brother,  and  Mr.  Fairlie  is  past  fighting  age.  But  Prue 
belongs  to  me,  and  that  gives  me  the  right  to  stand  up  for  'em. 
So  you  come  along !  We'll  settle  this  the  minute  we  strike  the 
turnpike  and  neutral  ground."  

"  Hush,  Tom !  Remember  he's  our.  guest !"  Bess  pleaded. 
Prue  gave  her  sweetheart  a  rogaiish  and  heavenly  smile.  Amelia 
looked  fit  to  cry  over  the  toppling  of  her  air  castle,  but  Jemmy 
turned  a  handspring  by  way  of  showing  his  joy  in  the  "  melley." 
As  he  came  up  standing,  he  stepped  in  front  of  Byram,  swelled 
out  his  chest  and  said  stoutly : 

"Don't  you  try  no  crawfish  games!'  You  know  you  wanted 
to  marry  Aunty  Bess !  You  told  me  so  and  said  I  must  court  her 
for  you.  I  ain't  very  big,  but  if  you  try  to  go  back  on  her  I'll  let 
you  know  I  can  shoot  my  little  gun,  and  that's  more  than  you  can 
do.  We  won't  have  a  regular  duel,  like  grandpa  tells  about.  Let's 
try  a  buttin'  match  instead,  and  if  I  butt  you  over,  like  David  did 
Goliath,  you'll  propose  to  Aunty  Bess  same  as  ever  and  gimme 
that  Shetland  you've  been  talkin'  so  much  about." 

''  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  goodby,"  Mr.  Byram  began  in  his 
most  ceremonious  voice.  He  got  no  further.  Jemmy  went  at  him 
like  a  catapult  and  bowled  him  down  and  out  of  the  door,  only 
stopping  when  his  enemy  lay  prostrate  upon  the  hall  threshold. 
There  the  grownups  came  to  the  rescue  and  so  managed  it  that 
Mr.  Byram  went  off  an  hour  later,  somewhat  bruised  in  his  per- 
son and  self-esteem,  but  as  to  his  outer  man,  whole  and  speckless. 
When  the  carriage  rolled  away  with  him  Tom  Rodman  drew  a 
long  breath  and  said,  as  he  tossed  a  foreign  letter  to  Bess :  "  Your 
sweetheart  is  coming  home  by  the  next  steamer.  Had  a  cable  this 
morning.  You  see,  I  have  been  writing  him  things.  He  will 
agree  with  me  and  the  late  Byram  that  in  all  this  there  is  unmis- 
takablv  the  hand  of  Providence." 
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BY    HUBERT    MCBEAN   JOHNSTON. 

HYIyLIS,"  I  said  reprovingly,    "I  don't  like  it." 
"Don't    like   what?"     She     questioned    in 
mock  surprise. 

- .  But  I  was  not  foolish  enough  to  go  on 
and  tell  her  what  I  didn't  like.  She  would  only 
have  laughed  at  me  if  I  had.  I'll  admit,  it's  all 
very  nice  to  see  a  girl  help  with  the  decorations, 
and  for  my  part,  I  like  to  see  them  do  it.  It's 
proper  that  a  girl  should  take  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  charity  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  every 
fellow  about  the  place  wanting  to  hold  the  tacks  in  the  dark  cor- 
ners, it  seems  to  me  it's  time  to  call  a  halt.  Wouldn't  you  think  so 
yourself  ? 

"You  don't  think  I'd  even  let  one  of  them  hold  my  hand,   do 
you  ? ' '   asked  Phyllis  icily. 

"No, — but, — "I  stammered. 

"Perhaps  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I'd  hold  their's,  then." 

Phyllis  was  holding  her  nose  very  high  indeed.     There  was 
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only  one  thing  I  could  do  and  retain  my  dignit}-.  I  must  get  very 
angry. 

"I'm  sure  you  may  if  you  want  to,"  I  restorted  with  affected 
indifference. 

Phyllis  laughed.  I  was  quite  sure  I  was  going  to  get  intp 
.some  sort  of  trouble.  I  always  do  when  Phyllis  laughs  ju.st  that 
way. 

"Thank  you,  sir"  she  replied  with  a  deep  curt-sej-.  "I  will 
avail  myself  of  your  kind  permission  this  evening. ' ' 

I  left  Dawcy  Graham  at  the  corner.  He  wouldn't  come  in. 
Dawcy  abominates  bazaars,  or  at  least,  he  .says  he  does.  Only  I 
remember  he  used  to  go  before  he  was  married. 

The  place  looked  quite  different  with  all  the  lights  going.  And 
really,  the  booths  were  very  pretty.  I  couldn't  .see  Phyllis  any- 
where though.  Then  Grace  Rawshaw  came  along  and  took  me  in 
tow. 

"You  haven't  had  j-our  fortiuie  told,"  .she  informed  me,  "and 
you  really  must.     Besides,  I'm  curious  to  hear  it." 

"Who  tells  them  ?  "   I  questidned. 

Grace  looked  at  me  in  an  awfully  funny  way.  It  was  stupid  of 
me  not  to  have  found  out  what  part  the  girls  were  to  take.  I'm 
morally  certain  she  expected  me  to  know. 

"Why,  Madam  Zouffle,"  she  said.  Then  she  tittered  all  the 
way  to  the  booth. 

You  never  saw  such  a  jam  in  all  your  life.  I'm  sure  everj- 
fellow  I  knew  was  there. 

"You'll  have  to  wait  your  turn,"  Grace  told  me.  Then  she 
went  to  look  for  more  victims.  I  found  out  afterward  that  that 
was  what  she  was  supposed  to  do. 

You  couldn't  see  INIadam  ZouflBe.  It  was  a  long  time  to  wait 
too,  until  all  that  crowd  got  through  and  I  wandered  away  twice- 
Each  time  Grace  Rawshaw  came  and  took  me  back.  I  gue.ss  every- 
body must  have  been  ahead  of  me.  I  wouldn't  have  v/aited  any- 
how, if  Grace  hadn't  impressed  it  on  me  hdw  much  those  poor 
widows  and  orphans  needed  the  money. 

Finally  I  got  inside.  It  was  a  little  tent  all  hung  with  red,  and 
there  was  just  room  for  you  to  sit  on  a  camp-stool  in  front  of  the 
fortune  teller.  But  even  then  3'ou  couldn't  see  Madam  Zouffle. 
She  was  all  wrapped  up  in  one  of  those  fluffy  things  like  a  Moorish 
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woman  and  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  deep  and  mascuHne.  I 
was  sure  that  was  affected. 

She  reached  out  and  took  my  hand. 

"You  have  quarreled  with  your  lady-love,"  said  she. 

"Yes"  said  I,  vaguely  wondering  how  she  knew. 

Then  I  happened  to  glance  at  her  hand.  There  were  no  rings 
to  identify  it  ;  but  the  third  finger  on  her  left  hand  was  just  a  little 
red  as  though  there  might  have  been  one  there  one  time.  And 
then, — well,  I  may  be  a  duffer  ;  but  I  knew.  There's  only  one  girl 
in  the  world  that  has  a  hand  just  like  that. 

"Can  you  tell  me  her  name  ?"  I  asked,  slowly  regaining  my 
wits. 

Madam  Zouffle  consulted  the  stars  a  bit  and  then  the  lines  in 
my  palm. 

"It  starts  with  a  P,"  she  said  at  length.  "P— Ph— It  looks 
like  Phyllis." 

"You're  right,"  I  told  her.  "Is  it  a  very  serious  quarrel  ?  I 
think  a  very  great  deal  of  her,  you  know.  Can  you  tell  if  she's 
deeply  offended  ?  " 

"I  think  she  is,"  said  Madam  Zouffle.  "At  all  events,  she 
ought  to  be  ;  you  have  treated  her  very  badl}-." 

"What  have  I  done?" 

Madam  Zouffle  studied  the  lines  very  carefully. 

"You  have  practically  given  her  to  understand  you  don't  care 
for  her  at  all.  You  have  told  her  you  don't  care  if  she  holds  the 
hands  of  as  many  men  as  she  wants  to.  That  sounds  as  though  you 
were  giving  her  liberty  to  flirt  with  as  many  men  as  she  pleased." 

"Yes?"  I  said  it  with  the  rising  inflection.  I  didn't  give 
assent  to  anything.      "And  is  she  doing  it  ?  " 

"She  has  held  the  hands  of  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen 
present  this  evening." 

There  was  a  suspicious  little  quiver  in  Madam  Zouffle's  voice. 
It  sounded  almost  like  a  suppressed  laugh. 

I  assumed  my  most  dignified  air. 

"And  the  men, — did  they  like  it?"  I  queried. 

Madam  Zouffle  could  not  tell.  The  lines  weren't  sharply 
enough  defined. 

"They'd  better,"  I  .said  fiercely.  "I'll  jolly  well  punch  their 
heads  if  they  don't.     Besides,  it's  the  last  chance  they'll  have." 

Now,   for  a  mere  outsider  and  just  a  common  fortune-teller,   ] 
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must  say  that  Madam  Zouffle  took  quite  a  remarkable   interest   in 
my  affairs. 

"Why  ? ' '  she  asked.      ' '  Why  is  it  their  la.st  chance  ? ' ' 

"  Because  I'm  going  to  tell  her  to-morrow  that  she  must  stop," 
I  replied  grimly. 

There  was  an  odd  glitter  in  Madam  Zouffle' s  eyes. 

"  And  will  .she  do  anything  you  say?"  she  asked.  "  She  must 
be  well  trained  to  obey  your   'Lie  down,  Carlo,'  every  time." 

"  She'll  do  it  if  she  loves  me,"  I  said.  "  By  the  way,  I  haven't 
asked  you  ;  does  she  love  me?" 

Either  the  light  was  very  dim  or  there  was  something  wrong 
with  Madam  Zouffle' s  eyes.  The  question  necessitated  her  bending 
over  and  making  a  very  close  scrutiny  of  my  palm  before  she  was 
able  to  answer.  The  warm,  soft  folds  of  her  hair  were  directly  in 
front  of  me  and  I  kissed  them,  ever  so  slightly.     She  didn't  feel  it. 

"  I  don't  know,"  confessed  Madam  Zouffle,  at  last.  "  It  looks 
partly  as  though  she  does  and  then  again  just  the  least  little  bit  as 
though  she  doesn't.     I  —  I  think  she  does,  —  sometimes." 

Madam  Zouffle  was  not  looking  at  me.  She  was  still  examin- 
ing my  hand  ever  so  carefully.     So  I  ventured  again. 

"  What  is  there  about  me,"  I  asked.  "  that  she  does  not  like, 
— sometimes?" 

"  You  don't  always  treat  her  very  well,  "  said  Madam  Zouffle. 
"  Your  hand  shows  that  you  are  v^ry  selfish." 

"Stingy?" 

"No;  not  that.  But  you  alwaj's  think  of  yourself  and  your 
own  personal  convenience  first." 

Now,   you  know  just  as  well  as  I    do,  that  this  was  a  libel 
Ev'er  since. I  have  known  Phj^lis, — but  what's  the  good  of  arguing 
about  it  ?     Phj-Uis  knew  it  too. 

"If  Phyllis  were  here"  I  remarked,  "if  she  could  only  hear 
you  say  that,  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how 
utterly  false  it  is.  It's  true,"  I  went  on  magnanimou.sl^^  "I  may 
have  my  faults  ;  but  I'm  quite  convinced  that  the  dear  girl  would 
not  say  that  was  one  of  them. ' ' 

Madam  Zouffle  did  not  reply.  She  seemed  to  have  worse  e^e- 
sight  than  ever. 

' '  What  else  can  you  see  ?' '  I  questioned.  ' '  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  if  /  love  her. ' " 
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"  You  think  you  do,"  answered  Madam  Zouffle. 

' '  When  I  really  do  not  ?' ' 

' '  When  you  really  do  not. "  The  fortune-teller  was  very  posi- 
tive in  her  tone. 

' '  Wrong  again  ' '  I  replied.  ' '  You' re  a  very  poor  hand  at  your 
business.  If  you've  told  the  others  here  this  evening  no  more 
truths  than  you've  told  me,  I  actually  think  you  ought  to  be  up  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses." 

' '  I  can  see  several  other  girls  here  on  your  hand ' '  argued  the 
fortune-teller. 

I  laughed. 

"  Excuse  me,  please."  I  murmured  ;  "but  I  do  a  bit  at  palm- 
istry myself.  Now,  right  here  in  your  hand," — I  turned  her 
palm  over, — "  I  can  see  any  number  of  heartless  flirtations.  There 
seems  to  be  one  in  progress  now,  in  fact." 

The  palmist  looked  up  into  my  face  and  I  guess  she  must  have 
seen  that  I  knew  her.  But  she  wasn't  very  certain.  I  never  winked 
an  eyelash. 

"  Now,"  I  went  on,  "  this  dimple  shows, — why,  how  very  odd 
that  you  should  have  a  dimple  just  like  that.  But  I  think  that 
clinches  my  argument  for  I  know  a  girl  who  has  a  dimple  in  her 
hand  just  like  that  and  she's — " 

And  then  someone  boxed  my  ear.  I  looked  up  and  saw  that 
Phyllis'  eyes  were  twinkling. 

"You're  such  an  old  stupid,  Jack,  dear,"  .she  said. 


THE  ANIMATED  PIANO.* 

BY    ALBAN    E.    RAGG. 

R.  JOHN  BREWERY  was  laboring  under  intense 
excitement  as  he  ran,  positively  ran,  across  the 
verandah  to  meet  his  wife.  Mr.  Brewery  tipped 
the  scales  at  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  the 
thermometer  regi.stered  92  degrees  in  the  shade. 
The  perspiration  was  pouring  down  his  fat  face 
and  there  was  a  curious  wild  expression  in  his 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Brewery  obser\'ed  the.se  symptoms  with 
'^■;    alarm. 

"  What  on  earth  has  happened,  John?"   she  cried  anxiously. 
"  My  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  "now  plea.se  keep  cool,  pray 
don't  alarm  yourself  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  as  quickly  as 
possible  the — " 

Just  then  a  negro  let  fall  with  a  bang  a  heavy  chair  that  he  was 
carrying  along  the  verandah.  The  effect  of  this  clumsy  act  upon 
Mr.  Brewer}^  was  most  extraordinary — he  bounded  .straight  up  into 
the  air  with  a  suppressed  shriek,  and  came  down  with  a  force  that 
shook  the  entire  building. 

'"Great  heavens!"  he  cried,  "I  thought  it  was  beginning 
again."  The  scared  negro  bolted  with  a  yell,  and  Mrs.  Brewery, 
paralyzed  with  astonishment,  exclaimed  : 

"John,  w'hat  is  the  matter  with  you;  are  30U  ill,  dear?" 
"  Matter  wnth  me  ?  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me;  it's  the  cat 
that  got  hurt!" 

"  The  what  !" 

"  The  cat,  I  sa}-  the  cat  ;  the  piano  jumped  on  its  tail." 
Mrs.    Brewery    turned  pale  with  apprehension    and    enquired 
anxiously  : 

"John,  dear,  you  haven't  been  sitting  in  the  sun,  have  you?" 
"What  an  absurd  question  !     Bo  you  wi.sh  to  insinuate  that  I 
have  gone  crazy  ?"  cried  Mr.  Brewery  angrily. 
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The  alarmed  expression  on  his  wife's  countenance  was  not  re- 
assuring. 

"  But,  John  dear,  what  do  you  mean  about  the  piano  jumping 
on  the  cat's  tail  ?"  she  asked  fearfully. 

"  I  mean  exactly  what  I  said,"  rejoined  Mr.  Drewery  "if  only 
you  would  quit  getting  so  excited  and  give  me  half  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain. It  happened  in  this  way.  I  was  lying  quiet  in  the  ham- 
mock after  lunch  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  heavy  thud  in  the  sitting- 
room,  just  like  the  row  that  confounded  nigger  made,  followed  by 
the  most  awful  blood-curdling  yells.  I  rushed  in  through  the  ver- 
andah window  and  found  the  cat  writhing  in  agony  on  the  floor 
with  one  leg  of  the  piano  on  its  tail  ;  how  it  ever  got  into  that  posi- 
tion heaven  only  knows.  I  exerted  all  my  strength  and  succeeded 
in  raising  the  instrument  high  enough  to  relea.se  the  unfortunate 
animal  from  its  painful  position  ;  whereupon  it  bounded  wildly  at 
a  terrific  pace  straight  across  the  room — ' ' 

"  John,"  interrupted  his  wife  suspiciously,  "what  is  the  w'his- 
ke5^  decanter  doing  broken  on  the  verandah  ?" 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  let  me  finish  "  cried  Drewery  irritably. 
"  I  was  about  to  observe  that  the  cat  dashed  acro.ss  the  room 
and  in  its  mad  career  knocked  over  the  little  side  table  and  up.set 
the  decanter.  I  suppose  "  he  concluded  "  that  in  the  excitement  I 
must  have  left  it  on  the  verandah  when  I  ran  out  to  look  for  my 
watch  and  chain." 

"  Your  watch  and  chain  !"  screamed  Mrs.  Drewery. 

"Yes,  that's  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  business,  my  watch 
and  chain  have  both  disappeared  ;  I  left  them  with  my  vest  on  the 
piano  before  I  lay  down  in  the  hammock." 

"The  beautiful  gold  watch  that  father  left  you?  O  John"  ! 
Mrs.  Drewer)^  burst  into  tears. 

"Well  you  see,  my  dear,"  continued  her  husband,  "after  the 
cat  — ' ' 

"O  the  cat!  that's  what  they  all  .see"  sobbed  Mrs.  Drewery, 
glancing  at  the  broken  decanter. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  shouted  her  worthy  spouse. 

"  O  John  dear;  please  don't  take  any  more  whiskey;  you  know 
what  a  terrible  effect  it  has  in  a  tropical  climate.  How  can  I  ever 
look  dear  mamma  in  the  face  again,"  wailed  Mrs.  Drewery. 

Mr.  Drewery  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared  savagely  at  his  wife. 
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"  Do  you  dare  to  insinuate  that  I  was  intoxicated  during  your 
absence?"  he  demanded  haughtily. 

No  response  save  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

"Do  you  hear  nie  ?"  shouted  Mr.  Drewery,  his  face  purple 
with  rage. 

Mrs.  Drewery  glanced  up  at  her  husband  with  a  look  of  terror 
in  her  eyes.     She  had  never  seen  him  so  angry  before. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  going  to  have  another  attack,"  she  thought 
with  a  shudder. 

Aloud  she  said  in  a  soft  soothing  voice  : 

"  There  dear,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  and  lie  down?" 

' '  Lie  down  ?  What  in  thunder  do  I  want  to  lie  down  for  ?' ' 
yelled  Mr.  Drewer}'. 

"  I — I  thought  perhaps  you  were  tired,  dear,"  said  his  wife 
meekly. 

"Tired!  You  can  just  bet  your  life  I'm  tired.  Bah!  Mary, 
you're  an  idiot,"  snorted  Mr.  Drewery  as  he  bounced  into  the  house 
to  get  a  smoke. 

The  minute  his  back  was  turned,  Mrs.  Drewer}-  jumped  up  from 
her  chair  and  walking  quickly  down  thedriv^e,  disappeared  along  the 
road. 

Presently,  Mr.  Drewery  returned  with  his  head  bent,  endeavor- 
ing to  light  his  cigar.  , 

"  I  say  you're  just  a  silly  idiot,  Mary.  Why  don't  you  answer 
me,  eh?" 

Then  he  perceived  that  he  was  addressing  an  empty  chair. 

"  Gone  upstairs  to  cry.  I  suppose,  because  I  was  cross,"  he 
growled.      "Such  tommyrot  !  enough  to  make  an  angel  mad." 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  espied  Mrs.  Drewery  returning  along 
the  drive  accompanied  by  Dr.  Thompson,  a  man  whom  her  husband 
positively  detested. 

Mr.  Drewery  gazed  at  them  open-mouthed. 

"  What  the  mischief  brings  you  here?"  he  demanded,  address- 
ing the  doctor. 

"  Just  happened  to  meet  Mrs.  Drewery  walking  along  the  road 
and  offered  to  escort  her  home,"  replied  the  medical  man  glibly. 

"That's  a  lie  !  I  say  that's  a  lie!"  bellowed  Mr.  Drewery, 
'  why,  my  wife  was  here  talking  to  me  only  a  few  minutes  ago  ; 
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thought  she  had  gone  upstairs.  What  did  you  bring  that  old  fool 
here  for"  he  cried. 

"I — I  thought  you  were  not  feeling  quite  well,  dear,"  gasped 
Mrs.  Drewery. 

"  Thought  I  was  not  well  !  What's  wrong  with  me,  anyway? 
It  isn't  my  fault  if  the  confounded  piano's  haunted.  I'm  not 
responsible  for  its  crazy  movements,  am  I  ?" 

Mrs.  Drewer>'  glanced  significantly  at  the  doctor,  as  they 
simultaneousl)'  stepped  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  verandah. 

The  doctor  assumed  a  knowing  attitude. 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  over-exerted  yourself,  my  dear  sir;  you 
look  hot  and  tired,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Drewery. 

"O  you  are,  are  you?"  observed  Mr.  Drewery  sarcastically, 
"  well,  I'd  like  to  see  you  dodge  like  a  maniac  in  this  infernal  clim- 
ate, around  a  vicious,  foaming  cat  and  lift  a  heavy  piano  off  its  tail 
without  exerting  yourself.  Silly  brute  nearly  tore  my  trousers 
off." 

"A  little  touch  of  the  sun  after  too  much  whiskey  I  think," 
whispered  the  doctor  to  Mrs.  Drewery. 

' '  What  the  dickens  are  you  mumbling  about  ?' '  demanded  Mr. 
Drewery. 

"I  am  a  little  deaf  and  merely  enquired  of  Mrs.  Drewery  how 
far  the  cat  moved  the  piano. ' ' 

"  Who  said  the  cat  moved  the  piano  ?' ' 

"  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  remark,  sir.  Possibly  you 
intimated  that  the  piano  moved  the  cat  ;  such  things  have  occurred 
you  know,  quite  common,  in  fact."  Then  he  added  in  an  under- 
tone to  Mrs.  Drewery  :   "Dangerous  to  contradict  him." 

"  Say,  are  you  crazy  or  am  I  ?"  yelled  Mr.  Drewery,  "What  I 
said  was  that  I  rushed  into  the  room  and  found  the  tail  of  the  piano 
resting  on  the  cat's  leg." 

Mrs.  Drewery  turned  pale,  and  the  doctor  edged  a  little  nearer 
to  the  verandah  steps. 

"  Exactly,  exactly,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied. 

"  Exactly  what?" 

"  Piano's  tail  resting  on  cat's  leg,  just  as  you  say." 

"  The  piano's  what  ?  Who  said  anything  about  the  cat's  leg? 
I  said  the  leg  of  the  piano  was  resting  on  the  cat's  tailV 

By  this  time  Mr.  Drewery  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  frantic 
condition. 
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"  O,  now  I  understand  you  ' '  said  the  doctor,  ' '  nothing  unusual 
about  that,  quite  an  everyday  occurrence  for  a  cat  to  get  its  tail 
under  piano  legs.  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  alarmed." 

"  Quite  a  common  occurrence  is  it  ?  Then  perhaps  you  can  ex- 
plain just  how  such  things  happen  "  sneered  Mr.  Drewery. 

"Keep  cool,  my  dear  sir,  keepcool ;  excitement  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  in  your  present  condition,"  replied  the  doctor  angrily  • 

"My  present  condition!  what  do  you  mean,  sir?  Confound 
you  ! — you  impertinent  little, — My  present  condition,  eh  !  By  the 
lord  Harry  I'll  teach  you  to  insult  me  in  my  own  house"  howled 
Mr.  Drew^ery,  as  blind  with  rage,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  medicaj 
man  who  almost  turned  a  somersault  in  his  frantic  endeavors  to  get 
down  the  verandah  steps,  and  then  without  so  much  as  glancing 
behind  him  dashed  off  at  full  speed  down  the  drive,  with  Mr- 
Drewery  puffing  and  wallowing  close  at  his  heels. 

There's  no  knowing  what  might  have  transpired  if  Professor 
Duncan  had  not  at  that  moment  providentially  arrived  to  keep  his 
appointment  for  dinner.  His  surprise  at  beholding,  what  he  hastily 
concluded  to  be  a  racing  competition  between  his  dignified  old  friend 
and  the  doctor  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  It  wa.s 
only  by  stepping  hastil}^  onto  a  flower-bed  that  he  saved  himself 
from  being  trampled  to  death. 

"Good  Lord  Drewery  !  "  he  shouted,  "what  in  heaven's  name 
are  you  doing  ?  ' ' 

On  perceiving  the  professor,   Mr.   Drewery  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"That  little  fool."  he  gasped,  pointing  at  the  doctor,  who  was 
hastily  endeavoring  to  climb  over  the  closed  gate,  "that  little  fool- 
insulted  me,  confound  him !  He — he  not  only  hinted  that  I  was 
drunk  or  crazy,  but  he  said — the  little  ass — that  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  a  piano  to  jump  on  a  cat's  tail." 

The  professor  drew  back  hurriedly  and  cast  a  longing  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  highway,  along  which  the  terrified  doctor  was 
travelling  at  a  rate  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  world's  cham- 
pion sprinter. 

"The — the — ca — ca — cat's  what?"    he  stammered  in  dismay. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Drewery  was  thoroughly  worn  out  and  had 
no  mind  to  go  over  the  whole  subject  again. 

"O  it's  nothing,  old  man,  nothing,"  he  replied  quickly,  "let's 
drop  the  silly  subject.     Come  along  and  have  a  pick-me-up  before 
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dinner,  then  maybe  I'll  go  into  details.     You  at  all  events  will  treat 
the  subject  like  a  rational  being." 

Only  half  convinced  of  his  friend's  mental  condition,  the  pro- 
fessor timidly  accepted  the  invitation, 

Mrs.  Brewery,  who  had  almost  swooned  when  the  chase  began, 
felt  considerably  relieved  to  perceive  her  husbaud  returning  arm  in 
arm  with  Professor  Duncan.  He  appeared  rational  enough  now. 
and  truth  to  tell  was  feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  exhibition  he 
had  made  of  himself. 

When  they  had  all  dined  comfortably  Mr.  Drewery  related  to 
the  professor  exactly  what  had  occurred,  and  at  his  suggestion  a 
careful  examination  was  made  of  the  piano.  The  marks  of  the  cat's 
claws  were  on  the  piano  leg,  and  the  piano  itself  had  moved  at  least 
an  inch  from  its  usual  standing  place. 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  didn't  notice  anyone  run  out  of  the 
room  when  you  entered  through  the  verandah  window  ? ' '  a.sked 
Professor  Duncan. 

'  'Yes,  quite  sure,  well  now  let  me  see.  By  Jove  !  •  Now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  saw  a  negro  girl  dash  out  through  the  inner  door,  but  I 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time  because  I  concluded  that  she  was 
one  of  our  maids  who  was  dusting  the  furniture  and  ran  away  terri- 
fied at  the  unusal  occurence  ;  that  cat  alone  was  enough  to  scare 
anyone." 

The  professor  looked  interested. 

"Well,  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  not  one  of  your  ser\^ants  anyway. 
and  what  is  more  I  believe  I  can  solve  the  mystery." 

A  look  of  intense  relief  came  over  Mr.  Drewery's  face. 

"The  fact  is  you  have  received  a  visit  from  the  electric  girl." 

"The  what?  "  simultaneously  exclamed  the  astonished  couple. 

"The  electric  girl,"  resumed  the  professor,  "  she  is  a  young 
negro  girl  who  in  addition  to  being  a  notorious  thief,  is  also  endowed 
with  a  marvelous  influence  over  inanimate  objects  ;  she  emits  shocks 
of  electricity  at  will,  just  like  an  electric  eel.  Only  last  year,  before 
you  arrived,  she  stole  some  things  from  a  house  fifty  miles  away 
from  here  and  nearly  frightened  the  occupants  to  death,  because  her 
i  mmediate  presence  affected  the  piano  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
your's  was  affected.  Similar  cases  have  been  noted  in  St.  Lucia,  an^ 
Mr.  LaFontaine  in  his  'Art  de  Magnetiser'  relates  an  extraordinar>' 
case  that  came  under   his   direct  notice   in   Paris.     A   young   gir 
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named  Angelina  Cottin  possessed  this  power,  according  to  Mr. 
LaFontaine,  to  such  a  degree  that  when  she  approached  a  piano  the 
instrument  received  such  a  shock  that  it  jumped  a  foot  from  the 
ground." 

"Now  it  is  evident  to  me,"  continued  the  professor,  that  the 
electric  girl  has  entered  your  sitting  room  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing anything  she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  and  noticing  your  watch 
on  the  piano,  ran  away  with  it." 

"But  how  did  the  cat's  tail  get  under  the  leg  of  the  piano  ?  " 
enquired  Mrs.  Drewery  anxiously. 

"Well,  I  presume  the  unfortunate  animal  was  lying  asleep  close 
to  the  leg  of  the  instrument,  which  returning  to  its  normal  position, 
alighted  upon  the  creature's  appendage.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
case,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view." 

"A  most  interesting  case"  muttered  Mr.  Drewery. 

Mrs.  Drewery  sighed. 
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Howard,    the   best 
the  pretty  Carmen. 


BY    EDWIN   J.    WEBSTER. 

HITA,  the  big  black  panther,  was  growHng  sul- 
lenly, his  growl  occasionally  rising  to  a  snarl 
of  exasperated,  jealous  rage.  His  mistress. 
Carmen,  dainty,  pretty,  from  appearance  very 
far  from  being  a  person  capable  of  ruling  and 
restraining  the  big,  fierce  cat  animals  of  the 
circus,  was  standing  in  front  of  his  cage. 

Ordinarily,  the  sight  of  Carmen  caused 
the  big  panther  to  set  up  an  affectionate  pur- 
ring. But  on  the  present  occasion,  Tom 
athlete  in  the  great  circus,  was  talking  to 
It  was  plain  even  to  a  black  panther  that  the 
interest  Howard  took  in  Carmen  was  more  than  friendly.  It  was 
also  plain  that  Carmen  was  far  from  displeased  at  this  interest.  And 
that  was  the  reason  the  big  panther  was  growling,  for  a  deep  and 
consuming  jealousy  of  stalwart  Tom  Howard  filled  Chita's  heart. 

Just  then  a  warning  bell  rang.  This  was  the  signal  for  Carmen 
to  get  ready  far  her  great  ' '  animal  school  act. ' '  Her  scholars  were 
not  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls,  but  a  very  grim-looking  set  of 
pupils,  con.sisting  of  Chita,  the  big  Bengal  tiger  and  Diogenes,  the 
sleepy  but  big-maued,  strong-jawed  Numidian  lion. 

In  this  act,  each  of  the  great  felines  left  his  own  cage  and  entered 
a  larger  one  in  which  Carmen  was  seated  on  a  low  chair,  a  small 
rod,  the  symbol  of  her  authority,  in  her  hand.  Chita  trotted  will- 
ingly into  this  cage.  He  was  devoted  to  Carmen,  and  now  that 
Tom  Howard  was  out  of  sight  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  his  good 
nature.  The  Numidian  lion  walked  into  the  cage  in  a  lazy,  nonchal- 
ant manner.  He  evidently  looked  on  the  whole  thing  as  a  bore.  But 
he  had  eaten  a  good  dinner,  felt  at  peace  with  the  world,  and,  any- 
how, it  would  soon  be  over.  As  he  took  his  place,  he  looked  at  the 
crowd  with  languid  curiosity,  yawned  and  acted  like  a  lion  who 
considered  a  school  for  a  lion  of  his  years  as  a  nuisance,  but  not 
enough  of  a  one  to  make  a  fuss  over. 
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But  the  big  Bengal  tiger  evidently  was  in  an  ugly  frame  of 
mind.  At  first  he  refused  to  enter  the  cage.  Carmen  struck  him 
lightly  with  her  whip.  Like  a  flash,  the  big  lips  curled  up,  showing 
the  long,  sharp  tiger  fangs,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  a  snarl  of 
rage,  low  and  rumbling  at  first,  but  rising  until  it  re-echoed  from 
every  part  of  the  circus  tent.  But  Carmen  looked  him  steadilj'  in 
the  eye,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  the  great  .striped  beast 
.slunk  to  his  place.     It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  mood. 

Despite  the  tiger's  bad  temper,  the  le.s.son  would  probably  have 
gone  on  as  usual  had  not  Tom  Howard  happened  to  step  beyond 
the  entrance  of  the  covered  way  leading  to  the  quarters  of  the  cir- 
cus people  when  they  are  not  in  the  rings.  Tom  was  always  in- 
tensely worried  when  Carmen  was  giving  her  animal  school  act.  It 
was  this  anxiety  which  led  him  to  leave  the  circus  quarters.  But 
his  well  meant  consideration  proved  co.stly. 

As  Tom  .stepped  from  the  canvas-covered  pa.s.sageway,  Chita  saw 
him.  The  sight  stirred  the  black  panther's  smoldering  jealously. 
He  stooped  abruptly  in  his  role  as  Carmen's  pupil,  jumped  off  the 
pedestal  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  at  attention  and  sent  forth  a 
fierce,  snarling  growl  in  which  he  expres.sed  his  hatred  of  the  man 
whom  he  felt  had  usurped  finst  place  in  his  mistress'  heart. 

At  the  first  notes  of  the  angry  .snarl.  Carmen  turned  reproving!)' 
to  the  black  panther.  She  knew  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of 
her  pet  attacking  her,  but  he  must  go  on  with  his  performance  or 
the  act  would  be  a  failure. 

"  Chita"  she  said  in  reproachful  tones,  looking  straight  into  the 
angry  panther's  e5'es,  and  as  she  did  this,  she  turned  her  back  on 
the  still  sullen  Bengal  tiger. 

The  big  tiger  had  been  growing  more  and  more  sulky  as  the 
act  proceeded.  His  nerves  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  the  angry  snarl 
of  the  panther  had  been  the  finishing  touch.  Now  Carmen  had 
taken  her  eyes  off  him.  That  settled  it.  He  dropped  from  his 
pedestal  to  the  floor  of  the  cage,  gathered  himself  for  the  spring  and 
the  next  instant  was  shooting  through  the  air,  a  black  and  yellow 
l)ar  of  deadly  energy. 

The  impact  of  the  shock  threw  Carmen  to  the  floor,  but  quick 
as  the  tiger  had  been,  the  panther  was  quicker.  All  thought  of 
jealousy  vanished  at  sight  of  the  attack  on   his  mistress.     Before 
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the  tiger  could  use  tooth  or  claw,  the  lithe,  strong-limbed  panther 
had  launched  himself  straight  at  the  tiger's  throat. 

Over  and  over  on  the  floor  of  the  cage  the  two  great  cats  rolled. 
Ordinarily  the  panther  would  have  been  no  match  for  the  far  larger 
tiger,  but  the  panther  had  caught  his  grip  first,  settling  his  sharp, 
deep-biting  teeth  in  the  tiger's  throat.  This  prevented  the  tiger 
using  his  teeth  effectually,  but  his  claws,  especially  those  on  his 
strong  hind  legs,  could  be  used.  Again  and  again  he  struck  out 
with  them,  ripping  through  the  panther's  skin  like  a  soft  glove.  But 
he  could  not  shake  the  deadly  grip  Chita  had  on  his  throat. 

Although  he  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  great  claws,  Chita 
meant  to  hold  on  until  he  felt  his  teeth  meet  in  his  opponent's  wind- 
pipe. And  through  all  the  terrible  struggle,  Diogenes,  the  Numidian 
lion,  sat  on  his  pedestal,  lazy,  good-natured,  only  calmly  interested 
in  the  life  and  death  fight  of  his  fierce  fellow  pupils. 

When  the  circus  men  .separated  the  two  big  cats,  the  Bengal 
tiger  was  dead,  and  the  black  panther,  torn  in  twenty  places,  was 
dying.  Carmen  was  unhurt,  except  for  a  few  slight  bruises  caused 
by  her  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  cage.  Tom  Howard  was  foremost 
among  the  crowd  which  had  rushed  to  the  cage.  As  Carmen  placed 
her  hand  on  the  head  of  the  big  panther  who  had  died  to  save  her, 
Chita  opened  his  great  yellow  eyes,  now  fast  dimming  in  death. 
But  even  in  death,  the  ruling  passions  of  his  fierce,  wild  animal 
nature  held  strong.  His  eyes  brightened  with  affection  at  the  sight 
of  Carmen.  Then  his  glance  fell  on  T(  m  Howard.  The  jealous 
snarl  started  from  deep  down  in  his  throat.  He  half  raised  his 
head  ;  then  it  sank  down,  and  the  black  panther's  eyes  closed  for- 
ever. 
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BY    HOPKINS   J.     MOORHOUSE. 


LTHOUGH  McCulloh  had  never  had  any  particu- 
lar desire  for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  he  could 
do  two  days'  work  in  one  or  one  day's  work  in 
two  as  happened  to  be  necessary.  That  was  why 
Brady  recommended  him. 

"Look  here,  Brady"  the  Divisional  Superin- 
tendent had  said  "we've  got  to  have  a  bridge  and 
building  master  who'll  do  things.  Harrison's 
been  letting  his  inspections  slide  till  the  whole 
division's  on  it's  way  to  a  mix-up.  Now't  we've 
got  Harrison's  resignation  we  want  a  via7i,  not  a  numbskull. 
Question  is,  have  j'ou    got  one  in  the  office  ?  " 

The  Divisional  Engineer  had  thoughtfully  scratched   his  chin 
and  watched  a  fly  crawl  twice  across  the  calendar  above  the  super- 
intendent's desk  before  he  replied.     Then  he  mentioned  McCulloh. 
The  other   shook  his  head.      "Too   many  yellow  fingers"   he 
said  significantly. 

"Brain's  gray  though"  Brady  said.  "Don't  smoke  at  work 
either.     Gets  the  dumps  occasionally  I  suppose." 

"Dumps?  Can't  have  anybody  with  the  dumps.  Dumps? 
Why,  Great  Scott  man  !  " 

Brady  twirled  his  hat  on  his  thumb  and  smiled  a  little. 
"Lajoie  is  about  the  only  other  man  I  know  for  the  place 
then"  he  said.  "He's  about  as  good  a  bridge  foreman  as  there  is 
on  the  division,  but  he  aint  liked  for  one  thing  and — well,  to  tell 
truth,  Wade,  when  it  comes  to  company's  interests  and  all  that  I 
wouldn't  like  to  let  him  in  on  a  job  like  Harrison's.  That's  right." 
The  interview  had  ended  there,  for  the  Superintendent  was  in 
a  hurry  to  catch  the  Flyer  east. 

That  was  yesterday,  and  this  morning  Brady  had  scarcely  more 
than  entered  the  office  before  a  boy  ran  in  from  the  despatchers' 
quarters  with  a  rush   message  that  made  the   Divisional    Engineer 
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deliberately  swear.  Such  prosperity  could  never  last  without  a 
break  of  some  kind  ;  he  might  have  known  that.  The  T.  &  B.  L. 
had  been  making  money  hand  over  fist  the  past  while  and  it  was 
up  to  the  T.  &  B.  L.'s  hoodoo  to  be  monkeying  around  somewhere. 
And  the  monkey-work  was  this  : 

"Trestle   burned,    Rock   River   Section,    East   Willmot.  Limited, 
east  bound,  stalled.     Line  tied  up.     Rush  Construction." 

Right  in  the  rush  of  the  holiday  traffic  and  connections  knocked 
into  the  middle  of  next  week  !  What  the  Sam  Hill  were  bridge 
watchmen  for  anyway,  and  bridge  foremen,  and  bridge  and  build- 
ing— Botheration  ! 

"McCulloh  !" 

"Yessir?" 

The  young  man  poked  his  head  in  from  the  outer  office. 
Brady  jerked  the  message  across  the  desk  and  a  little  red  spot  of 
excitement  sprang  into  the  subordinate's  sallow  cheeks  as  he  read 
it. 

"Engine  812  pulls  out  of  the  yard  in  twenty  minutes  and  I 
want  you  to  come  along.  Bring  your  bridge  maps  with  you.  Get 
a  wiggle  on." 

McCulloh  took  the  stairs  at  his  boarding  house  three  steps  at  a 
time.  He  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  opportunities.  Things  were 
not  inclined  to  run  altogether  straight  in  this  wicked  little  railroad 
town  ;  the  young  men  knew  too  much  about  Budweiser  and  poker 
chips.  It  was  all  very  well  being  good  until  one  found  that  the 
company  one  was  with  was  bad  ;  after  that  a  fellow  might  surely 
suit  himself  !  Being  good  was  lonesome  work  at  best  and  when  a 
fellow  got  the  dumps — 

He  was  gazing  at  a  photo  with  a  sweet  girlish  face.  Her 
father  was  right ;  there  was  lots  of  time  in  Heaven  to  sit  and  sing 
"Hallelujah  !  "  but  here  we  had  to  work  with  no  time  to  sit  around 
like  bumps  on  a  log  and  look  lovely  in  college  gowns. 

He  threw  the  necessaries  of  a  week's  absence  into  his  grip  and 
ran  all  the  way  to  the  round  house. 

The  Rock  River  vSection  of  the  T.  &  B.  L.  ran  through  an 
alternating  wilderness  of  tamarack  swamp,  spruce  forest  and  rock 
bluffs.  The  discovery  of  the  break  in  the  line  was  made  by  the 
engineer  of  No.  2  as  he  pulled  out  on  the  horseshoe  curve,  east  of 
Willmot.  A  few  coals  glowing  in  the  early  morning  dusk  on  the 
rocks  below  and  a  line  of  sagging  rails  and  angle  bars  across  the 
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chasm,  told  the  story  ;  the  trestle  was  gone.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  for  a  transfer  of  passengers  and  baggage  with  No. 
I  west-bound. 

In  the  meantime  Brady  was  concentrating  his  forces  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Section  gangs  and  bridge  squads  all  along  the  line 
were  ordered  on  to  Willmot  and  even  the  yardmen  at  the  nearest 
division  point  were  called  out.  By  noon,  three  hundred  men  were 
on  the  spot,  a  string  of  boarding-cars  were  smoking  on  a  side-track 
and  a  supply-train  had  unloaded  and  gone  away  again.  The  force 
was  rapidly  organized  and  double  pay  overtime  made  the  men  eager 
to  crowd  in  on  the  work  which  was  opened  up  with  a  swing  of 
activity  that  set  Brady  to  chuckling  in  his  moustache. 

But  the  Divisional  Engineer  was  destined  to  do  no  more  than 
start  things  going.  The  night  operator  at  the  nearest  flag  station 
was  moved  down  to  the  bridge,  a  little  plank  shanty  was  knocked 
together  and  the  wire  tapped.  In  almost  the  first  batch  of  mes- 
sages that  came  in,  was  one  demanding  Brady's  presence  at  the  other 
end  of  the  division.  It  was  for  just  such  a  contingenc)-  that  he  had 
brought  McCulloh  along. 

"Sigerson  tells  me  there's  a  lot  of  logs  up  in  the  lake  above  the 
rapids"  he  called  out  as  he  climbed  into  the  engine  cab.  "Better 
have  a  look  at'm  and  see  that  the  booms'll  hold.  They'd  play  the 
very  dickens  with  you  if  they  broke  loose."  Two  minutes  later, 
McCulloh  was  in  full  charge  of  the  biggest  thing  he  had  ever 
tackled. 

The  old  trestle  had  been  built  onto  permanent  foundations  and 
the  fact  that  the  masonry  foundations  were  intact  was  a  lucky  time 
asset.  The  debris  had  been  cleared  awaj^  and  Lajoie  was  standing 
on  a  rock,  overseeing  the  laying  of  the  bottom  caps.  He  was  a 
good  foreman,  Eajoie  was.     McCulloh  climbed  up  beside  him. 

"We've  got  forty-eight  hours,  Eajoie  ;  that's  all  the  Old  Man's 
given  us." 

"Can't  do  it  in  no  forty-eight  hours"  declared  Lajoie  emphati- 
cally "ner  in  eighty-eight  neither." 

"We're  going  to  though."  McCulloh  threw  a  quick  glance  at 
the  foreman.  "Yes  «>,  it's  ^(7/  to  be  done"  he  reiterated.  "We 
ought  to  have  the  first  tier  up  by  midnight  if  nothing  goes  wrong 
and  the  Company  can't  afford  to  have  anything  go  wrong  Lajoie. 
Every  minute's  money  till  this  bridge  is  up — Hi  !  Sigerson." 
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The  boss  carpenter  was  passing  near  by  with  a  plank  on  his 
shoulder.     He  came  over  to  where  they  were  standing. 

"What  about  those  logs  up  in  the  lake,  Sigerson  ?" 

"They  belong  to  McKenzie  &  McEeod,  sir.  They  hev  a 
landin'  up  there." 

"Well  I'm  going  up  to  see  them  and  j^ou  better  come'  along." 

There  were  two  outlets  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  and 
McKenzie  &McLeod's  logs  were  to  be  driven  down  the  stream  on 
the  western  side.  A  sheer- boom  held  them  back  from  the  current 
leading  down  to  the  rapids  above  the  trestle.  McCuUoh  was  taking 
no  chances,  but  a  short  examination  satisfied  him  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  a  run  of  logs  and  he  ^vas  glad  to  dismiss  the  matter 
from  his  mind,  for  he  had  his  hands  full  as  it  was. 

At  sundown,  fresh  gangs  turned  out  on  the  work  and  as  night 
closed  in,  great  fires  were  kindled  on  the  banks,  their  red  glare 
flinging  out  over  the  rushing  water  and  lighting  up  the  trees  and 
rocks  like  day.  All  night  long  without  pause  the  cranes  swung 
timbers  into  place,  men  swarmed  out  along  the  stringers,  caps  were 
mortised,  uprights  set  in  and  braced.  When  a  new  day  crept  in 
over  the  bluff  to  the  east,  nearly  two  tiers  were  up  and  it  was  with 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  that  McCulloh  blew  out  the  ill-smelling  oil 
lantern  in  the  old  shack  that  had  been  converted  into  temporary 
quarters,  and  threw  himself  into  a  bunk. 

The  .second  night  closed  in  with  a  promise  of  rain.  Just  after 
the  first  night  shift  had  taken  there  places,  McCulloh  went  out  to 
give  some  orders  to  Lajoie  regarding  the  tenons  for  the  upper 
tier.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  Orders  being 
completely  ignored. 

"Here!  What  d'50u  mean  by  knocking  that  together  that 
way?" 

"The  boss  told  us  to"  said  one  of  the  workmen. 

"The  boss?  "   questioned  McCulloh.     Then  he  caught  sight  of  ' 
Lajoie  and  almost  ran  up  to  him. 

"Look    here,  Lajoie,  what  the  dickens  does  this  mean  ?  " 

The  foreman  slowh'  rolled  his  tobacco  over  with  his  tongue. 

'  'What's  what  mean  ?  "   he  asked  impertinently. 

"What  do  I  mean?  Confound  you!  You  know  very  well 
what  ?"  cried  McCulloh,  "and  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  you  obey 
orders  or  get  out  as  quick  as  you  know  how  !     Savez  f  ' ' 
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The  men  within  hearing  had  stopped  work  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
pute ;  nearly  all  of  them  were  grinning.  Lajoie  noticed  this  and  he 
also  noticed  that  the  young  engineer's  face  was  v^ery  white  in  the 
red  light  from  the  fires. 

"Oh  I  get  out  do  I  ?  And  who's  goin'  to  put  me  out  if  I  aint 
wantin'  to  go,  e — h  ?  "     I  got  just's  much  say !  " 

He  was  sprawling  on  his  back.  With  the  spring  of  a  cat  he 
snatched  up  a  maul. 

"I  wouldn't  try  it  Eajoie."  The  tone  was  audaciously  cool 
and  the  enraged  foreman  had  just  enough  sense  to  know  that  he  was 
facing  a  thirty-two.  He  flung  down  the  mallet  and  turned  sullenly 
away. 

"I'll  have  them  send  on*  your  C.  G.  in  the  first  mail"  said 
McCulloh  incisively  and  you  have  about  fifteen  minutes  to  get  clear 
of  this  camp. ' ' 

"You  cayi't  fire  me — you  can't  do  it"  cried  Lajoie  wildly. 
"You  aint  no  Company  !  You  aint — " 

"That'll  do  !  You  git  !  "  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  in 
search  of  Sigerson. 

Walker,  the  telegraph  operator,  was  sitting  idly  with  his  feet 
up  on  the  board  where  the  instruments  were  clicking  intermittently, 
and  watching  the  rain  coming  in  through  a  crack  in  the  roof.  The 
door  of  the  little  plank  coop  opened  and  the  boss  foreman  stuck  in 
his  head. 

"Good-night  Walker"  he  said.  Walker's,  chair  came  down 
with  a  thump. 

"Why  hello  !  Lajoie.     Wet  night  aint  it  ?  " 

"  'Taint  exactly  drj-"  said  Lajoie  as  he  stepped  inside  and 
swung  the  water  out  of  his  cap  onto  the  floor.  He  seemed  ill  at 
ease  and  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket. 

"I  got  a  message  here  I  wisht  you'd  be  kind  enough  to  send 
fer  me  ;  it's  mighty  important  an'  you  better  mark  it  'Rush'." 

"Why  sure  !     Let's  see  it."     The  operator's  wonder  grew  as 

he  read  it.     It  was  addressed  to  the  Divisional  Engineer  : 

"If  you  don't  call  off  McCulloh,  bridge  wont  be  built  fer  two  weeks. 
Men  intends  strikin'. 

Lajoie." 

"What's  the  joke  ?  "   asked  Walker  with  a  grin. 
''Joke !     There  aint  no  joke  about  it  !  " 
"There  aint  !  "  gasped  the  operator. 
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"No,  there  aint  !  "  cried  Lajoie  sharply.  "An'  what's  more  1 
aint  going  to  stand  here  all  night." 

"Mr.  McCulloh  hasn't  initialled  this  yet"  said  Walker. 

"That's  all  right ;  this  is  one  time  you  don't  wait  fer  no  such 
foolery      Look  spry  ! ' ' 

"Aw  Lajoie,  cut  it.  I'll  lose  my  job  sure  ;  you  wouldn't  want 
to  lose  your  own  job,  Lajoie  and  you — " 

"Shut  up  !  Who's  askin  you  to  lose  your  job?  When  I'm 
boss  round  here  I'll  see  that  you  aint  losin'  no  jobs  an' — " 

McCulloh  was  standing  in  tne  doorvay  ;  the  foreman  quailed 
before  the  look  that  was  in  the  3-ounger  man's  eyes.  Without  a 
word,  the  latter  stepped  over  to  him,  caught  him  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  shoved  him  to  the  door  and  sent  him  sprawling  out  into  the 
rain.     Then  he  turned  to  the  operator. 

"I  have  a  message  here  that  I  want  rushed,  Walker.'" 

The  message  read  : 

"Have  fired  Lajoie,  * 

McCulloh." 

But  when  McCulloh  had  time  to  think  over  his  action  in  deal- 
ing with  the  foreman,  he  was  not  without  misgivings.  Lajoie  was 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Company's  employ  and  a  man  whose 
services  they  would  not  care  to  lose  for  any  slight  offence.  But 
Lajoie  had  not  been  placed  in  charge  as  it  happened  ;  McCulloh 
had,  and  if  Lajoie  could  not  swallow  his  medicine  without  making 
a  face,  he  would  have  to  abide  the  consequences.  The  Company 
surely  would  not  connive  at  open  rebellion  even  when  the  offender 
was  a  bridge  foreman,  and  the  bridge  foreman  was  Lajoie. 
McCulloh  was  bound  he  would  not  stand  for  it. " 

He  hung  his  dripping  rain-coat  on  a  peg  and  sat  down  to  fill  his 
pipe.  Things  were  in  running  order  for  the  night  and  he  knew 
that  Si-erson  could  be  reHed  on.  The  rain  was  beating  up  against 
the  buckskin  that  covered  the  shack's  one  window,  and  it  was 
thundering  and  lightning  now— a  na.sty  night.  McCulloh  shivered 
shghtly  as  he  took  out  paper  and  ink  and  began  to  write. 

How  long  he  had  been  thus  engaged  he  did  not  know  exactly 
when  he  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  outside  approaching  on  the 
run.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  a  gust  of  cold,  wet  air  swept  in 
and  he  saw  Sigerson  standing  on  the  threshold  with  a  lantern  in  his 
hand. 

"The  logs  !     They're  breakin' — " 
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What  !"  McCulloh  jumped  to  his  feet  and  grabbed  for  his 
ulster. 

"River's  risin'  like  two-sixty —  !  " 

"Come  on  !  "     They  ran  out  into  the  rain. 

"Jerry  Mason  seen  a  log — come  whackin'  up — agin  one  o'  the 
ice  breakers' '  panted  Sigerson. 

"Turn  every  man  out  along  the  banks,  Sigerson.  vSet  GiiTon's 
gang  to  string  the  hoisting  chains  across  from  the  point  opposite 
the  big  rock.  Tell  Frazer  to  rush  all  the  loose  timbers  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on,  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  rapids.  Hustle,  man  ! 
Hustle  ! ' ' 

The  boss  carpenter's  lantern  was  already  bobbing  off  in  the 
dark  and  McCulloh  stumbled  up  the  river  bank  among  the  rocks. 
He  had  not  thought  it  pos.sible  that  those  booms  up  in  the  lake 
would  not  hold.  Even  if  there  were  a  mile  or  more  of  tossing  logs 
with  the  waves  lashing  across  the  lake  and  breaking  over  them  in  a 
smother  of  foam,  McKenzie  &  McLeod's  booms  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  for  the  strain. 

He  crawled  close  to  the  bank.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in 
sheets  and  the  lightning  threw  an  unearthly  glare  on  the  foaming 
flood  and  tossing  tiees.  McCulloh  caught  a  glimpse  of  men  run- 
ning down  by  the  bridge,  something  swept  by  in  the  water  not  six 
feet  away  and  then  he  knew  that  McKenzie  &  McLeod's  booms — 
he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ran  on. 

The  river  had  risen  suddenly  and  the  rapids  was  a  tumbling 
swirl  of  water  by  this  time.  The  whole  avalanche  of  logs  would 
come  pounding  down  on  the  concrete  foundation  work  and  sweep 
everything  away  unless  a  jam  could  be  made  in  the  rapids.  A  long 
intense  flash  sizzled  down  the  skj^  and  McCulloh  gave  a  shout  as  he 
saw  Eraser's  men  toiling  up  the  bank  with  timbers  on  their 
shoulders.  Then  the  scene  went  out  and  the  heavens  split  into 
crackling  thunders. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  McCulloh  ran  to  where  a  number 
of  large  pieces  of  rock  that  had  at  some  time  tumbled  from  the 
bluff  above,  lay  in  a  broken  line  across  the  river.  He  tripped  over 
a  boulder  and  his  knee  struck  painfully,  but  hastily  picking  him- 
self up,  he  caught  hold  of  a  cedar  that  overhung  the  water  and 
waited  for  the  lightning.  It  came  in  a  long  vivid  flare  and  McCul- 
loh jumped  for  the  broad  back  of  the  first  rock.     It  was  an  easy 
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leap  to  the  second  but  beyond  that  he  could  not  go.  He  heard 
shouts  on  the  bank  now  and  lantern-dots  bobbed  here  and  there  ; 
Eraser's  men  were  piking  the  piles  into  the  river.  They  worked 
rapidly  in  spite  of  the  swift  current  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
storm,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  logs  were  in  place,  wedged 
tight  amongst  the  rocks.  The  rain  pattered  off  into  the  darkness 
and  there  fell  a  sudden  lull  in  which  the  rush  of  the  river  rose  into 
sound.  McCulloh  was  standing  alone  on  the  rock  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  loud  shout  of  warning  from  the  bank,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  chaos  of  logs  tumbling  and  lashing  down  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids. 

"Jump  !  "   yelled  a  dozen  voices. 

"Quick  !  "  shouted  Sigerson  making  ready  to  catch  him. 

He  jumped,  struck  something  that  made  the  thunder  and  the 
noise  of  the  river  drift  far  away  all  at  once,  and  everything  went 
black. 


A  frown  was  on  the  Divisional  Engineer's  face  and  a  sickening 
anticipation  of  what  lay  behind  it  filled  McCulloh  with  despair. 

"You  knew  very  well"  Brady  was  saying  "the  Company 
couldn't  afford  to  lose  a  man  like  Lajoie,  didn't  you?  And  now 
he's  in  tantrums  and  wont  come  back  to  us.  You  know  the  only 
course  left  us,  McCulloh.  Personally,  I'd  like  to  keep  you  on  right 
here  in  my  oflGce,  but  I'm  not  the  General  Manager." 

So  this  was  the  end  of  the  great  opportunity  which  had  meant 
so  much  to  him  !  McCulloh  was  gazing  dully  out  the  window  at 
the  tavern  lights,  blurring  through  the  drizzle.  Down  there  where 
the  lights  were,  was  a  welcome  and  something  else  ;  here,  he  was 
not  wanted.  He  turned  abruptly  with  a  bitter  laugh  and  was 
startled  to  see  Brady  grinning  broadly. 

"Caesar's  Ghost  !     Mack  ,  what  a  face  !  "   he  cried  boistrously , 

"This'll  never  do  ;  this'U  never  do  !  Here,  help  me  on  with 
my  coat.  The  new  Bridge  and  Building  Master's  been  keeping  his 
Superintendent  waiting  dinner  about  long  enough  and  we'll  have  to 
hustle.  Congratulations  !  Confound  it  !  Mack,  don't  stand  there 
like  a  dummy  !  Of  course  we  know  all  about  it,  who  chopped  the 
logs  loose  and  everything.  Didn't  I  scare  you  nicely,  though  ? 
Ha  !     Ha  !     There,  out  you  go  !     We've  just  got — " 

The  office  door  slammed  to  behind  them. 


ENDERBY'S  WAY.* 

BY   SIDNEY    H.    COLE. 

T  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Enderby.  He 
had  known  Miss  Carmichael  scarcely  three 
months,  but  to  Enderby's  mind  time  was  not 
always  measured  by  the  clock. 

They  were  walking  homeward  from  the 
opera.  Miss  Carmichael  had  insisted  that  they 
walk.  It  was  a  perfect  night,  and  the  distance 
home  was  short.  When  they  entered  the  quiet 
street  where  Mi.ss  Carmichael  lived,  Enderby  fell 
into  a  brown  study.  The  girl  beside  him  was 
talking  in  sprightly  fashion  of  Nibeiungen  and  Rhine  maidens,  all 
of  which  was  lost  to  Enderby's  ears.  They  had  reached  the  sub- 
stantial Carmichael  residence  when  Enderby  came  suddenly  from 
his  reticent  silence — so  suddenly,  indeed,  that  he  interrupted  the 
girl  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "I'm  a  pretty  steady  going  .sort.  I've 
a  fair  income  and  a  steadily  growing  clientage.  I  want  an  establish- 
ment of  my  own.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to 
marry  ? ' ' 

Miss  Carmichael  was  so  thoroughly  astounded  that  she  found 
no  repl}^  until  they  had  reached  the  top  step  and  Enderby  was 
struggling  with  the  latchkey. 

"Good  gracious  !  "     was  all  she     managed  to  gasp  even  then. 
"I  mean  it,"  said  Enderby.      "Think  it  over  if  vou  like.     I 
don't  necessarily  expect  my  answer  right  now." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Enderbj^"  she  said  rather  coolly,  and  the 
door  swung  shut  behind  her. 

Enderby  strode  down  the  street  toward  the  club  with  never  a 
qualm  in  his  mind  and  never  a  tremor  beneath  his  immaculate  shirt 
front;  but  that  was  Enderby's  way. 

After  that,  he  saw  Miss  Carmichael  as  usual,  and  for  several 
weeks  made  no  allusion  to  the  matter.  At  first  the  girl  was  fur- 
tively uneasy  in  his  presence,  but  as  the  weeks  went  by  and  he 
said  nothing  more,  she  regained  her  usual  composure. 

One  late  March  evening  as  they  sat  before  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
big  hall,  Enderby  suddenly  took  up  the  conversation  where  it  had 
ended  weeks  before. 
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"Have  you  thought  it  over?"  said  he. 

Now,  this  question  was  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  talk  of  the 
moment. 

"Have  I  thought  what  over  ?  "   Miss  Carmichael  asked. 

"Marrying  me,"  said  Enderby,  tersely.  "I'm  a  very  practical 
man,  not  romantic  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Still,  I  flat- 
ter myself  I'd  make  a  fairly  good  husband.  You'd  have  a  house 
and  servants  very  much  like  this  establishment  here." 

Miss  Carmichael's  eyes  opened  wide.  Was  ever  a  girl  wooed 
in  such  cold  blooded  fashion  ?  she  wondered.  She  spoke  calmly, 
yet  her  voice  was  not  as  firm  as  she  intended. 

"Mr.  Enderby,  I  thoroughly  respect  you,  but  as  for  marrying 
you — " 

She  paused,  and  Enderby  went  on: 

"Perhaps  you  want  to  think  it  over  a  little  longer.  That  will 
be  all  right.     I'm  not  one  of  the  impatient  sort.     Good  night." 

He  slipped  on  his  overcoat,  took  his  hat  and  stick  and  departed, 
leaving  the  girl  divided  between  amazement  and  wrath. 

vSpring  was  well  advanced  before  Enderby  broached  the  sub- 
ject again.  It  was  one  evening  just  as  he  was  about  to  depart  from 
the  Carmichael's,  and  it  was  with  the  usual  abruptness. 

"Have  you  decided  to  marry  me  yet?  "  said  he. 

Miss  Carmichael  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  this  time  her  voice 
was  very  firm. 

"No.  Mr.  Enderby,  I  have  not.  Nor  do  I  think  I  ever  shall 
decide  to  marry  you." 

"That's  all  right."  said  he. 

At  the  door  he  turned: 

"If  you  should  change  your  mind,  let  me  know." 

To  this  day  Miss  Carmichael  is  undecided  whether  the  tears 
she  shed  were  of  mirth  or  of  anger.  She  felt  certain  this  was  the 
end  of  it.  But  Enderby  came  as  heretofore  to  take  her  driving  or  to 
the  theatre  or  to  vespers  on  a  pleasant  Sunday.  His  manner  was 
quite  unchanged.     It  was  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 

Summer  came,  and  the  Carmichaels  left  the  city  for  their  pretty 
country  place  in  a  quiet  village.  Every  second  Saturday,  Enderby 
came  down  to  dine  with  them.  The  portly  head  of  the  house  of 
Carmichael  entertained  a  genuine  and  outspoken  liking  for  the 
reserved  young  man,  and  Mrs.  Carmichael  was  voluble  in  his 
praises. 
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Miss  Carmichael  said  nothing,  but  she  recognized  some  potent 
fascination  about  this  strange,  reticent  man,  and  his  stranger  method 
of  wooing.  Sometimes  it  amused  her.  Sometimes  it  angered  her. 
And  yet  his  plain  words  and  his  frank  strength  appealed  to  her 
more  strongly  than  she  cared  to  admit.  What  manner  of  man  was 
this  ?  she  asked  herself  countless  times,  and  each  time  a  definite 
answer  was  wanting. 

That  Saturday  afternoon  Miss  Carmichael  was  alone  in  the  house. 
At  4  o'clock  a  tree  agent  came  to  the  door  and  by  persistent  efforts 
to  sell  his  goods  was  making  himself  very  obnoxious.  At  that 
juncture  Enderby  came  up  the  walk  .  He  heard  the  voices  in  the 
hall  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  He  laid  a  hand,  none  too 
gently,  on  the  agent's  shoulder. 

"You're  annoying  the  lady,'    said  Enderby  .severely. 

"Is  that  any  of  your  business?"  said  the  man,  with  heated 
insolence. 

"None  at  all,"  said  Enderby  cheerfully,  whereupon  he  took 
the  man  by  his  collar,  marched  him  to  the  porch  and  helped  his 
undignified  retreat  to  the  gravel  Walk. 

The  agent  rose  from  the  gravel,  sputtering  profane  invectives. 
Enderby  started  down  the  steps. 

"Haven't  had  enough  eh?"  said  he,  and  something  in  his 
tone  and  expression  forced  upon  the  irate  agent's  understanding  a 
realization  of  the  better  part  of  valor.  He  fled  the  field  in 
inglorious  haste.     Enderby  returned  to  the  hall. 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Carmichael  in  tones  of  relief,  "he  was  posti- 
vely  insulting  !     I'm  so  glad  you  came." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Enderby. 

And  then — perphaps  something  in  her  voice  suggested  the 
course — Enderby  tempted  fate  once  more. 

"Going  to  marry  me  ?  "   he  said. 

Miss  Carmichael  laughed  hj'stericaliy. 

"Of  course  I  am,  3'ou  funny  man,"  she  said.  "How  on  ea^th 
can  1  help  myself  ?  ' ' 

Enderby  looked  puzzled. 

"You're  quite  sure  you  want  to?  "   he  asked  doubtfully. 

"Very,  ver^'^  sure,  dear,"  said  Miss  Carmichael  gravely. 

"Good!  Good  enough!"  said  Enderby,  with  hearty  satis- 
faction.    It  was  Enderby's  waj'. 
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BY    KEITH    GORDON. 

ISS  VAN  OR  DEN  halted,  and  regarded  the  display 
in  the  window  of  Berg  &  Co.  with  kindling  eyes. 
There  really  was  no  excuse  for  her  to  linger  at  that 
particular  window,  for  Berg  &  Co.,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  haberdashers,  and  Miss  Van  Orden  was 
fatherless,  brotherless  and  unmarried. 

'  'Talk  about  women's  clothes, ' '  ran  her  thoughts 
as  she  reluctantly  prepared  to  move  onward.  "Why,  there  isn't 
a  window  in  town  that  compares  with  this  for  charm.  Dresses — 
ugh  !  Ruffles,  tucks,  plaits,  French  knots  and  fussiness  !  But  this 
— it's  a  poem  !  Just  imagine  some  big  creature  in  that  pink  bath- 
robe or — " 

With  a  silent  laugh,  she  caught  her  lips  between  her  teeth  and 
moved  down  the  street  toward  the  dry-gocds  shops.  But  the 
windows  appeared  cheap,  overloaded  and  tawdry.  Berg's  store, 
with  its  display  of  masculine  attire  whose  sev^erity  sometimes  verged 
just  near  enough  to  softness  and  beauty  to  be  fascinating,  kept 
rising  before  her  eyes,  and  almost  automatically  she  retraced  her 
steps  in  that  direction. 

By  the  time  she  again  reached  Berg  &  Co.'s  .she  had  an  idea 
that  made  her  giggle,  though  her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  cheeks 
went  pink.  Some  girls,  she  reflected,  hoarded  china  and  silver, 
others  linen,  and  still  others  old  mahogany  against  the  day  when 
"time  and  chance"  should  bring  the  man  whom  they  all  confidently 
expected.  She  would  depart  from  such  main-traveled  ways  and  do 
something. equally  practical,  though  more  unusual. 

She  entered  the  store  rather  timidly,  but  the  sight  of  a  portly 
dowager  at  one  of  the  counters,  reassured  her,  and  she  was  soon 
examining  bathrobes  with  an  ea.'-'e  and  assurance  that  might  have 
been  acquired  by  years  of  shopping  for  masculine  relatives. 

"What  .size?"   asked   the  clerk   when,    after  much  hesitation 

between  a  pink  and  blue  one,  she  had  finally  decided  on  the  former. 

At  the  question  she  stared  at  him  in  blank  amazement.      "That 

is,   how  tall  is  he  ?  "   he   went  on,    judging  from  her  look  that  she 

failed  to  understand.     Then  she  recovered  herself. 
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"Six  feet,"  she  answered,  with  a  non-chalant,  you-should- 
have-taken-that-for-granted  air.  And  then,  remembering  her  pre- 
ference in  the  matter,  she  added,  "And  broad — very  broad- 
shouldered,  you  know,"  in  a  manner  so  deliberate  and  composed 
that  without  further  question  the  clerk  made  out  the  check  for 
"Mrs"  Van  Orden  and  solicitously  begged  her  to  look  at  their 
spring  shirtings  and  the  newest  cravats. 

"I  don't  think  he  needs  anything  in  that  line  just  now,"  she 
remarked,  with  well-assumed  doubtfulness,  as  she  languidly  viewed 
the  stock. 

"Do  they — would  my  husband  have  to  be  measured  for  these 
shirts  ?"  she  demanded.     The  clerk  nodded. 

"But  we'll  send  a  man  up  any  time,"  he  explained,  with  a 
polite  desire  to  be  accommodating.     The  lady  shook  her  head. 

"You  see,  that  wouldn't  do.  He  isn't  here — yet!  But 
couldn't  I  give  you  his  collar  measure  and  couldn't  you  just  make 
them  proportionately?" 

The  clerk  thought  they  might,  though  they  couldn't  guarantee 
the  fit  under  these  circumstances,  and  when  his  customer  announced 
airily  that  that  wouldn't  make  any  difference,  he  looked  a  trifle 
mystified. 

Eloise  meanwhile  emerged  into  the  street  aglow  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a  rather  bored  young  woman  who  has  found  a  new  and  in- 
teresting occupation.  Her  grandmother  Castle's  carved  chest  would 
be  the  very  place  to  keep  the  things,  and,  fortunately  it  stood  in 
her  room,  and  had  a  good  strong  lock. 

No  one,  but  the  man,  whoever  and  wherever  he  was,  should 
ever  know  about  this  escapade  of  hers.  She  wondered,  after  all,  if 
men  really  wore  bathrobes  like  that — pink,  all  softest  wool,  lined 
with  thin  silk,  and  shockingly  expensive.  Then  she  absolutely 
chuckled  aloud.  What  if  the  man  should  happen  to  have  red  hair  ? 
In  this  world  you  never  know  who  carries  the  key  to  your  heart 
until  he  arrives  on  the  scene  some  fine  day  and — 

Her  meditations  were  cut  short  by  the  .salutation  of  a  man  who 
was  passing  and  whose  glance  carried  something  that  arrested  her 
attention.  It  was  something  indescribable,  elusive — a  quick,  keen 
lighting  up  of  his  face  at  the  sight  of  her,  as  instantly  vanishing  in 
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the  calm, passive  glance  of  a  well-bred  acquaintance.  But  she  had 
seen  it — that  strange,  tell-tale  look — and  her  heart  beat  more  quickly 
because  of  it. 

She  had  met  him  but  twice — once  at  a  dinner  at  Mrs.  Lorimer's, 
and  afterward  at  the  Bancker  cotillon — but  he  was  the  cousin  of 
her  deare.st  friend,  and  she  had  heard  more  or  less  about  "  Philip" 
for  years. 

When  at  last  the  little  flutter  of  the  meeting  had  subsided,  she 
remarked  to  herself  demurely,  a  certain  coincidence — namely,  that 
Philip  Hamilton  was  six  feet  tall,  very  broad  .shouldered,  and  that 
black  hair  and  gray  eyes  go  well  with  pale  pink. 

Before  her  departure  from  town  for  the  summer,  Eloi.se's  carved 
chest  contained  many  trea.sures  of  ma.sculine  wearing  apparel. 
Among  other  things  .six  shirts,  — it  had  taken  her  a  forenoon  to 
.select  them,  and  it  had  almost  been  her  undoing — had  joined  the 
bath-robe. 

It  v/as  really  the  ' '  swagger  ' '  monogram  on  the  sleeve  that  had 
convinced  her  that  she  could  not  be  happy  until  she  added  them  to 
her  trousseau,  as  she  called  it.  She  had  decided  every  detail — that 
on  the  pale  gray  one  the  monogram  should  be  in  dark  red,  on  the 
tan  in  dark  brown,  etc. — when  the  clerk,  who  had  learned  to  know 
her  and  whom  she  guiltily  permitted  to  address  her  as  ' '  Mrs.  Van 
Orden,"  pau.sed,  pencil  suspended  above  his  order  book,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  some  further  instructions.     She  regarded  him  in  surprise. 

"  That's  all,"  she  said  at  la.st. 

■'  But  Mr.  Van  Orden's  initials  for  the  monogram,  you  know." 
he  prompted  .smilingly. 

Eloise  gasped.  Never  once  had  it  occurred  to  her  that  in  order 
to  have  that  fascinating  monogram  on  the  left  .sleeve  some  initials 
would  be  required. 

The  floor  showed  no  disposition  to  open  and  swallow  her  up, 
and  the  clerk  sat  watching  her  as  if  he  might  tap  his  forehead  sig- 
nificently  to  his  fellow  clerk.s,  once  her  back  was  turned,  and  shake 
his  head  sadly.      What  should  .she  say  ?     The  possible  man — 

"Oh,  T.  P.  M.,"  she  flung  out  with  hysterical  relief  as  a 
thought  occurred  to  her. 

"T.  P.  M.,"  the  clerk  repeated,  eyeing  her  reproachfully. 

"Right — er — they're  not  for  Mr.  Van  Orden,"  she  ob.served 
firmly,  giving  him  look  for  look. 
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Neckties  and  scarf  pins  were  added  to  her  collection  without 
difficulty,  but  when  it  came  to  the  purchase  of  a  waistcoat  that  lured 
her  with  its  dash  and  style,  the  question  of  size  again  cropped  up. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  clerk  had  learned  to  think  of  her  as  the 
"  eccentric  Mrs.  Van  Orden,"  and  was  prepared  for  the  vagueness 
of  her  orders.  Not  even  when  she  dreamily  selected  a  pair  of  gray 
socks  with  dark  red  clocks,  to  match  the  gray  shirt  and  demanded 
them  of  a  size  to  match  a  No.  16  collar,  did  he  make  any  demur. 

The  time  for  leaving  town  had  arrived,  and  the  contents  of  the 
carved  chest  were  carefully  arranged  for  the  last  time  and  then 
locked  up  with  the  sweet-scented  bags  of  lavender. 

Eloise  .sighed  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  things,  for.  they  had 
come  to  have  a  sort  of  personality  of  their  own.  They  were  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  and,  besides,  the  one  who  was  to  wear  them, 
should  they  ever  be  worn,  would  be  for  her  the  king  of  the  world. 
She  sometimes  tried  to  picture  him,  but  his  face  eluded  her. 
Yet  the  face  of  her  dream  often  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Philip  Hamilton,  and  that  gentleman  himself  was  becoming  a  more 
and  more  prominent  fact  in  her  life. 

More  than  once  she  had  surprised  a  .strange,  tense  question  in 
his  eyes,  a  speculative  look  that  made  her  happy,  yet  afraid.  She 
half  wished  that  he  was  not  going  to  his  cousin's  for  the  .summer, 
since  that  would  place  them  in  the  same  little  colony  for  the  next 
three  months. 

But  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  when  riding,  golf  and  moon- 
lit evenings  on  the  broad  piazzas  brought  them  constantly  together, 
her  feelings  underwent  a  change,  and  she  was  appalled  at  the  deso- 
lation she  felt  when  he  ran  up  to  town  for  a  few  days,  as  he  did  now 
and  then. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  she  found  herself  alone 
on  the  porch  one  evening,  when  a  brisk  step  sounded  on  the  gravel. 
She  ro.se  as  Philip  Hamilton  sprang  up  the  steps  and  came  to- 
ward her  in  the  soft  moonlight,  the  tumultuous  joy  that  she  sup- 
po.sed  hidden  in  her  heart,  shining  in  her  eyes  and  dancing  on  her 
lips. 

He  looked  down  at  her  for  one  moment  with  eyes  before  who.se 
mastery  her  own  wavered  and  fell.  Then,  with  a  low,  contented 
laugh,  he  drew  her  to  him,  whispering,  "There  are  .somethings, 
my  darling  that  one  does  not  need  to  ask." 
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It  was  one  rainy  evening  soon  after  the  return  from  their  wed- 
ding trip,  that  Eloise  told  her  husband  the  story  of  the  trousseau, 
it  had  amused  her  to  provide — a  tale  that  he  listened  to  with  a  gust 
of  laughter. 

"Oh  my  ;  oh  my  !  "  he  groaned  as  she  held  up  the  articles  one 
after  another.  "You  certainly  have  good  taste,  though,  little  girl," 
he  added  approvingly,  "and  I  hope  they'll  fit." 

Then  his  face  sobered,  and  he  stared  at  the  monogram  on  a 
shirt  .sleeve  fixedly  for  a  second,  and  then  looked  up  at  her  with 
puzzled  eyes,  while  she  watched  him  furtively,  wishing  that  she 
could  get  that  ridiculous,  effeminate  bathrobe  out  of  sight,  without 
his  catchipg  a  glimpse  of  it. 

"T.  P.  M."  he  said  slowly.  The  words  sounded  like  water 
dropping  on  a  hot  .stove,  and  his  eyes  took  on  a  steely  light. 

"I  am  waiting  for  you  to  explain,"  he  said  coldly. 

Eloi.se  made  a  little  rush  at  him,  and  laid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder.  Don't  you  see?  "  she  murmured.  "Why,  you  silly  boy. 
'T.  P.  M.'  stands  for  'The  Possible  Man,'  and  .so,  you  see,  it's 
your  monogram . " 

A  great  light  broke  over  Philip's  face,  and  as  a  penalty  for  the 
momentary  clouding  of  his  faith,  he  wore  the  silk-lined  bathrobe 
like  a  martyr. 
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book  containing  simple   and 
complete    directions    for  the 
easy  cure  of  Rupture,  describ- 
ing  a   natural    method     that 
can  be  followed  at  home  with-     ' 
out  loss  of  time   from   work. 

Send  us  25c.    and  we  will 
mail  you,  postpaid,  ten  beau- 
tiful   assorted     picture     post 
cards,  and  one  souvenir  card 
of  Toronto's  Great  Fire.     We 
have     a    large      assortment, 
comprising  views  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Toronto,  and  principal 
places  in  Canada,   also  comic 
views,  many  colored.     .     .     . 

ADDRESS      H       J       XylU^ 

Confederation  Life  Building 
TORONTO         -          -          ONTARIO 

F.  H.  WEESE,  Specialist 

Dept.  J.,  Manning  Chambers 
72  Queen  St.  W.,    TORONTO 

There  will  be  something  in 

The  February  Number 

You  won't  want  to  nniss 


a 


Read  the  Pretty  Love  Story 

Little  Brother,  Kitten  " 


By  MONTAGUE    GLASS 

in   The  February  Blue  Jay 
NA^ATCH        FOR        IT 


Please  mention  The  Blue  Jay  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


ADVERTISING    ATTRACTIONS 


VII. 


:TO= 


SCHOOL     TEACHERS 


E  respectfully  desire  to  call  you  attention 
r  to  the    aims    of  ^our    magazine.       The 
Blue  Jay  is  the  only  short  story  maga- 
zine published  in  Canada,   and  the    fact  that 
it  enters  the    second    year    of    its    existence 
upon  a  tidal  wave    of    increasing    popularity 
is  sufficent  indication  of  the  factor  it  is  destined 
to  become. 

We  ask  you  not  to  base  your  estimate  of  us  upon 
this  initial  number  from  our  pres.ses  (See  announcement 
inside  front  cover.)  We  want  The  Blue  Jay  to  be  bright, 
patriotic  and  educational,  and  to  this  end  our  editors  are 
searching  Canada  for  stories  that  will  depict  the  many 
phases  of  Canadian  life — stories  of  the  lakes,  the  forests, 
the  mines,  of  rural  and  city  life  ;  stories  of  national  interest. 
We  want  to  reach  the  pulse  of  this  great  young  country  of 
ours  ;  we  want  to  be  an  influence  for  good  by  being  enter- 
taining and  patriotic.  We  believe  in  Canada  and  Cana- 
dians— young  Canadians  especially,  and  we  ask  you  if  an 
ambitious  little  Canadian  like  The  Blue  Jay  is  not  wor- 
thy of  your  support. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  already  one  of  the  many 
school  teachers  on  our  mailing-list ;  but  if  you  are  not, 
won't  you  join  us?  We  ask  you  again  not  to  judge  us  hastily. 
It  takes  time  to  develop  an  enterprise  like  ours,  but  success 
is  in  sight.  We  want  to  entertain  you  at  your  Friday  after- 
noon school  concerts  by  supplying  you  with  cheery  Can- 
adian stories.     Won't  you  join  us  ? 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

The    blue  JAY  PUBLISHING  cO- 
London,  Ontario 


Please  Mention  The  Blue  Jay  when  writing  to  advertiser-; 


VIII- 


ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS 


Look  Here 


Everybody ! 


ARE  YOU  A  BOY  ?— What  would  you  do  with  $25  if  you 
had  it  ?  Would  \ou  like  to  have  all  the  other  fellows  wishing 
they  were  you  ?  Just  write  us  a  letter  telling  us  where  you  live 
and  we  will  show  you  how  to  make  a  lot  more  than  $25.00.  We 
will  set  you  up  in  business  for  yourself  that  can  be  attended  to 
after  you  have  the  kindling  split  and  your  home-work  done. 
Write  us  a  letter. 

ARE  YOU  A  GIRL  ?— If.you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  will  show  The  Blue  Jay  to  all  those  friends  and 
sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  you  know  about,  you  maj'  have  all 
the  candy  and  ribbons  you  wish,  at  our  expen.se.  We  w-ant  yoti 
to  help  us  and  we  will  help  you. 

ARE  YOU  A  MAN  ? — Young  or  old,  we  want  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  3'ou.  By  becoming  our  Special  Representative  in 
3'our  localit}',  3'ou  can  earn  many  an  extra  dollar  in  spare  time. 
We  havea  proposition  to  make  to  you  that  will  be  to  your  interest. 

ARE  YOU  A  WOMAN  ?— W^e  are  looking  .specially  for 
energetic  ladies  who  can  devote  their  time,  whole  or  in  part,  to 
securing  friends  for  our  magagine  in  their  neighborhood.  Our 
commissions  are  liberal  and  the  Blue  Jay  speaks  for  itself  ;  it  is 
Canadian.      We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  5-011. 

ADDRESS 

THE     BLUE     JAY    PUBLISHING     CO. 
Bank  of  Toronto  Chambers  London,  Ont.,  Canada 


"Where  are  my 


President    Suspenders? '* 

( — ajui  he  had  them  on  all  the  time.  ) 

You  don't  feel  the  "  President."  That's  the  secret  of  it's 
popularity — the  unconscious  comfort  of  it.  Gives  such  free- 
dom and  ease — conforms  so  readily  to  every  bend  of  the   body. 

PRESIDENT 
Suspenders 


guaranteed  if  ••  Presideiit"  is  on  buckles.  Trimmings  cannot  rust.  Made 
heavj'  or  light — also  for  youths.  Everywhere  50c  or  by  mail  postpaid.  Say  light  or  dark— wide 
or  narrow.     Holiday  goods  in  individual  gift  boxes  now  ready. 

DOMINION      SUSPENDER     COMPANY. 

NIAGARA     FALLS,     ONTARIO 


WE  ARE  GOING  TO  PAY 


One    Thousand    Dollars 


FOR     SUBSCRIPTIONS    TO 

THE   BLUE   JAY    MAGAZINE 

We  want  YOl'  to  win  some  of  this  money.  The  BuE  Jay 
is  the  Lhi/y  Short  Story  Magazine  iii  Canada  and  speaks  for  itself. 
Yon     will     have    no    tronble    getting    snb.scribers,  for    it    costs 

Only     Fifty     Cents     A     Vear. 

REMEMBER— Everybody  who  sends  in  Six  Names  Will  Win 
a  Ptizt.     The  prizes  will  run  from  $i.oo  to  $200.00 


\A/HAT        TO 


DO 


Show  this  C-opy  to  your  friends  and  ask  them  if  they  Hke  h'aitliiii^ 
(rood  Stories. 

Send  in  your  lists  ot  names  as  soon  as  you  get  them,  together  with 
Express  Money  Order  or  Post  Office  Order. 

We  will  keep  careful  account  of  all  you  send  in  and  mail  you  certifi- 
cates by  return  mail. 

We  will  supply  you  with  sample  copies  and  subscription  receipt  forms. 

Immediateh-  upon  closing  of  contest  3'ou  will  receive  a  cheque  for 
the  prize  to  which  you  are  entitled— 5/(?;-/  Right  Noiv,  for  this 

CONTEST     ClOSES    MAY     1st. 


A.ddress 

S>6e    Blue  Jay  PtiblisKing  Co. 

BanK  0/  Toronto  CHainkbers  LONDON,  ONT. 


ll  THE  BLUE  JAY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


HARDING     HALL     COLLEGE 

AND 

CENTRAL     CONSERVATORY 

LONDON  -  ONTARIO 


LIMITED 


ACADEMIC  COURSE 

for  M.    L   A.  Diploma 

Junior  and  Senior 

Matriculation 

Courses  in 
EXPRESSION 


Most  centrally  located 
College  for  Young  I^adies 
in  Western  Ontario. 


WRITE     FOR    OUR    CALENDAR 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  Piano  Virtuoso 


MUSICAL     DIRECTOR 


MUSICAL  COURSE 

for  A.C.C.M.  Diploma 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ 

Theorv-,  String 

Instruments 

Courses  in  ART 
students  may  enter  at 


RATES   MODERATE 

J.  J.  BAKER,  M.  A 

PRESIDENT 


Make    1905   a  Happy   New   Year    by- 
presenting  your  Family  with  a 

NORDHEIMER 

CANADA'S    MOST    REPRESENTATIVE 
AND    ARTISTIC     PIANO 

Let  us  show  you  how  advantageously  you  can  deal  with  us  AT  HOME — how 
you  can  have  a  Nordheimer,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  easiest ;  of  terms — with  always  a 
liberal  allowance  for  instruments  taken  in  exchange.  Let  us  send  j'ou  names  of  those 
in  your  vicinity  who  already  have  and  know  about  the  Nordheimer — and  name  of 
nearest  representative. 

Handsome  books  of  information  sent  free.     Simply  send  your  address. 

NORDHEIMERS'  .,„„.. 

J.  J.  CALLAGHAN,  Manager 
LONDON,  188  Dundas  Street  Phone  1392 


ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS 


Blue  Jay  Story  Competition 


WE    WANT    GOOD     STORIES 

Did  3'ou  ever  try  to  write  one  ?  The  publishers  of 
The  Blue  Jay  announce  that  for  the  best  short 
stories  to  hand  before  April  ist,  1905,  they  offer  prizes 
as  follows  : 


FIRST    PRIZE 
SECOND  PRIZE 
THIRD    PRIZE 
FOURTH    PRIZE 


$25.00 

15.00 

10.00 

5.00 


Prizes  will  be  duplicated  where  stories  are  of  equal  merit. 

The  Editors  will  purchase  other   stories   that   do    not 

take  a  prize   but   are    found   acceptable. 

CONDITIONS 

Every  story  must  be  original  and  contain   from    1000   to   3000   words. 
Use  only  one  side  of  paper  and  do  not  roll  Mss. 
Have  your  story  typeivritten  if  possible. 
Return  postage  and  envelope  must  accompany  it. 

With  every  story  must  be  enclosed  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  THE    BLUE  JAY. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stories  any 
one  writer  may  submit,  if  all  the  conditions  are 
complied  with. 

SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS 


Address — Short  Story  Competition 

The    BLUE   JAY    PUBLISHING   CO. 

Bank  of  Toronto  Chambers        -        LONDON,  CANADA 


II.  ADVERTISING    ATTRACTIONS 

HIGH-GRADE  BONDS 
Stocks  and  Investments 

We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  a  limited  amount  of  shares  of 

The   San   Pedro   Gold    Mining    Company 

Capital  Stock  5,000,000  par  value  $1.00  each 

Treasury  Reserve  1,000,000  shares 

Mines  located  Ouray,  Colorado 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Before  entering  into  a  brief  history  of  the  property  of  the  San  Pedro  Gold  Min- 
ing Company,  we  beg  to  present  the  following  : 

A  large  contract  was  closed  October  31st,  1904,  with  Terry  &  Tench,  of  131st 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  the  installation  of  machinery,  saw- 
mill and  power  plant  and  for  the  driving  of  5,280  feet  of  tunneling  (one  mile),  on 
San  Pedro  in  order  to  further  open  up  and  devolpe  the  ore  bodies  at  great  depth. 
This  contract  was  entered  into  by  Terry  &  Tench  after  a  thorough  investigation,  by 
them  and  their  Experts,  of  the  San  Pedro  Properties,  and  this  investigation 
which  took  place  in  September  was  so  satisfactor}'  that  Terry  &  Tench  took  TREAS- 
URY stock  of  the  Company  in  full  payment  for  the  above  mentioned  work,  the 
cost  of  which  will  probably  be  about  $100,000  to  Terry  &  Tench.  The  closing  of 
this  contract  means  the  complete  development  and  equipment  of  the  property. 
As  to  the  ability  and  reliability  of  Terry  &  Tench,  will  state  that  they  are  among 
the  largest  contractors  in  the  United  States  for  supplying  and  erecting  structural 
steel,  iron  and  steel  bridges,  timber  work  of  all  classes,  railroad  construction,  excavat- 
ing and  tunneling. 

PROPERTY 

The  San  Pedro  group  of  mines  comprises  47  Lode  Claims,  5  Mill  Sites^ 
(most  of  these  claims  are  being  patented),  one  placer  claim,  making  a  total  of  about 
450  acres ;  and  immense  water-rights  and  power ;  making  its  water  and 
timber  supply  rank  with  those  of  the  famous  Camp  Bird  and  Revenue-Vlrglnlus 
mines,  which  are  contiguous  to  and  surround  the  San  Pedro. 

The  San  Pedro  property  extends  over  and  through  three  (3)  basins  and  covers 
the  intervening  peaks  and  elevations,  at  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  13,500  feet.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  veins— in  this — which  is  conceded  to  be  the  richest  mineralized 
zone  in  the  world.  The  Revenue-Virginius  which  has  produced  $30,000,000  ; 
the  Camp  Bird  $10,000,000;  the  Tom  Boy  $4,000,000;  the  Smuggler  Union 
$7,000,000  ;  the  Liberty  Bell  $2,000,000  ;  the  Gold  King  $5,000,000  ;  the 
Sunnyside  $2,000,000,  and  many  others— all  big  going  producers  and  dividend 
payers  to-day,  are  on  these  same  vein  systems.  The  San  Pedro  is  the  center  Of 
these  vein  systems. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 


ADVERTISING    ATTRACTIONS  III. 


John  Hays  Hammond,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Camp  Bird  Mines,  and 
the  most   accredited    Mining  Expert  in  the  world  to-day,  says  : 

"  The  vein  system  of  this  section  is  remarkably  persistent  both  laterally 
and  vertically  and  extends  into  the  lowest  known  visible  geological  horizon,  that  is 
the  sedimentaries. "  This  opinion  is  certainly  well-proven  by  the  history  and  record 
of  the  great  Camp  Bird  and  Revenue-Virginius  and  othei^  mines. 

SAN     PEDRO     IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Consists  of  large  Boarding  and  Bunk-houses  for  the  miners  ;  Home  and  Office 
for  Superintendent  and  Manager  ;  Engine  and  Power  House  ;  Blacksmith  and  Tool 
Shop  ;  Stable  ;  Store-room  for  supplies  ;  a  shed  60  feet  long  at  portal  of  tunnel  for 
storing  and  cutting  timber  ;  Engine  and  Power  Fan  for  ventilating  purposes  ;  Elec- 
tric Plant  for  lighting,  running  Electric  Drills,  Saw  Mill  and  other  power  purposes; 
together  with  cars,  track  and  complete  set  of  mining  and  blacksmith  tools  and  supplies. 
The  latest  improved  equipment  and  drills  are  being  used  for  driving  the  development 
and  cross-cut  tunnel. 

There  is  all  told  a  total  of  about  1,800  feet  of  tunneling  on  the  various  claims 
of  which  about  1,000  feet  is  in  the  main  cross-cut  tunnel  now  being  driven,  cut- 
ting the  veins  at  great  depth. 

More  than  20  Fissure-Veins  cross  and  go  through  the  San  Pedro  property, 
many  of  them  from  15  to  40  feet  in  width.  Several  hundred  assays,  taken  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  property,  average  over  I50.00  per  ton,  some   of  them   going  |9,ooo 

per  ton. 

The  following  are  some  important  facts  which  are  good  reasons  why  the  San 

Pedro  Gold  Mining-  Company  Stock  should  appeal  to  you  as  a  conservative 

permanent  and  profitable  investment. 

There  are  no  debts,  liens,  bonds  or  incumbrances  and  nO  preferred  stock. 

All  stockholders  are  exempt  from  any  personal  liability  and  the  stock  is  forever 
non-assessable. 

The  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Colorado  which  are  the  strict- 
est in  the  Union. 

Every  member  of  the  Company  has  paid  cash  for  his  stock,  and  no  officer, 
manager  or  Director  receives  any  salary  whatever,  except  the  Mine  Manager  actively 
engaged  in  operation  at  the  mines. 

The  San  Pedro  is  located  in  the  great  gold  belt  of  Colorado  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  paying  mines  in  the  State. 

The  value  of  San  Pedro  timber  is  over  $75,000. 

The  value  of  San  Pedro  water  rights  and  power  alone  is  over  $100,000. 

There  are  a  few  vital  essentials  that  must  exist  else  the  future  of  any 
mine  is  in  doubt. 

1st.     Is  the  property  in  a  proven  mineral  belt  or  zone? 

2nd.  Is  the  ore  found  in  mass  and  in  place  and  is  it  of  such  a  value  and  vol- 
ume, as  will,  by  economical  and  intelligent  management,  produce  a  profit? 

3rd.     Is  the  management  honest  and  capable? 

4th.     Are  there  mining,  milling  and  transportation  facilities  ? 

The  San  Pedro  answers  YES  to  all  of  the  above  queries. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address  : 

MALLORY,  MAY  &  BURT 

INVESTMENT    BANKERS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 


IV.  ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS 

Blue  Jay  for  March 

WILL    CONTAIN 

SOME   SPLENDID    STORIES 

BY 

Well-known  Canadian  Writers 


"TIIROIGII   THE   DESERT  OF   BITTER     WATERS,"  by 

Frank  Lillie  Pollock  is  a  very  strong  story  with  an  unexpected  denoue- 
ment. Mr.  Pollock  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  American  magazmes  an<l 
his  stories  have  won  for  him  an  esteemed  place  as  a  writer  of  short  fiction. 
His  contribution  for  next  month  is  a  very  clever  piece  of  work  and  will  be 
read  with  delight. 

'THE  LOTTERY"  is  from  the  pen  of  Hopki7is J.  Moorhotise, 
and  is  a  humorous  and  bright  bit  of  reading,  with  an  interesting  plot. 
The  story  is  a  burlesque  of  the  saying  that  "  Marriage  is  a  lottery  "  and 
works  up  to  a  decidedly  funny  situation. 

"  THE  VICTOR  AXD  THE  SPOILS  "  is  HubeH  McBean 
Johnston's  Idiiest  "Phyllis"  story.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a  young  Canadian 
writer  who  is  fast  becoming  known  for  clever  short  stories.  His  work  has 
appeared  in  some  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day,  his  business  stories 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  elsewhere,  at  once  gaining  him  recogni- 
tion as  a  writer  with  ability.  His  conversational  love  stories  also,  have  a 
charm  that  is  all  their  own. 

"  THE  MIRACLE  "  by  Alban  E.  Ragg,  has  been  referred  to  on 
another  page.  It  is  a  curious  story  that  will  create  talk — one  of  those  pe- 
culiar stories  that  stick  in  the  memory. 

These    are    not    all.       The    March    number   of 
The    Blue    Jay    will    be   the 

Best     Vet      Rublished 


Volume  II. 
Number  2. 


Tb<?  5'^^  J^iJ 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Short  Stories 


FEBRUARY,  1905 


5  cents  per  copy 
50  cents  per  year 


TO  STORY  WRITERS— The  Editors  are  after  stories  of  action  that  leave  no  room  for  stretches  and  yawns  ;  we 
want  stores  bubbling  over  with  wliolesome  fun  :  character  stories,  if  handled  delicately  are  welcome  ;  but  The  Blue  Jay 
does  not  like  dialect  stories.  Canadian  settings  are  preferred.  AJl  Mss.  must  be  strictly  original  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  return  postage  and  envelope  ;  they  will  be  promptly  passed  upon.  We  don't  care  who  you  are  ;  we  want  originality. 
Can  you  send  us  fr  m  looo  to  3000  words  of  it?      Unsolicited  Mss.  at  writer's  own  risk.     M\  rights  reserved. 


LITTLE  BROTHER,  KITTEN.* 

BY    MONTAGUE    GLASS. 

ITTLE  BROTHER  wa.s  curled  up,  wholly  content 
on  my  knee,  his  head  cocked  sagely  to  one  side, 
with  a  watchful  eye  upon  that  elusive  tail  of  his. 
All  morning  had  he  chased  it  in  sundry  leaps 
and  pirouettes,  and  to  no  purpose  whatever.  I 
turned  him  over  on  his  back  and  .scratched  his 
little  white  stomach,  whereupon  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  purred  for  utter  blissfulness. 

"  When  you're  through  playing  with  that 
kitten,"  said  my  aunt  severely,    "  perhaps  you'll 
listen  to  me." 

I  swept  Little  Brother  to  the   rug  where  he  landed  with  a  flop, 
and  immediately  fell  to  chasing  his  tail  again. 

"  What  is  it  now,  dear  aunt,"   I  said,  stifling  a  yawn. 
"  You're  to  drive  to  the  depot  for  Ethel  and  her  friend." 
"  Hang  it  all.  Aunt  Margaret,  just  when  I've  settled  down  for 
a  quiet  smoke  and  read,"   I  grumbled.      "  Can't  you  telephone  the 
livery  stable  to  send  a  rig  ?' ' 


*A11  rights  reserved 


2  LITTLE  BROTHER,  KITTEN 

"Really  you're  the  most  indolent  fellow — shan't  do  anything 
of  the  kind,"  she  said,  and  closed  her  mouth  into  a  thin  line  of  de- 
termination. When  Aunt  Margaret  shuts  her  lips  like  that,  the 
matter's  settled,  so  I  sauntered  to  the  barn  and  hitched  up  old 
Dandy  to  what  ray  aunt  calls  the  family  wagon. 

Aside  from  a  pernicious  habit  of  stopping  by  the  wayside  to 
graze,  rather  encouraged  by  my  aunt.  Dandy  was  a  good  goer,  and 
we  made  short  work  of  the  three  miles  to  the  station.  The  New 
York  train  proved  half  an  hour  late,  and  to  while  away  the  interim, 
I  tied  Dandy  to  the  post  in  front  of  the  drug  store,  an  entirely  un- 
necessary precaution,  and  went  to  visit  with  Doc.  Marsh. 

"  H'lo  Doc,"  I  called,  as  he  stuck  his  gray  head  from  the  pre- 
scription counter. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  croaked,  with  what  he  probably  intended  for 
a  smile,    "  out  here  on  your  holidays,  I  'spose." 

"  Just  come.  Going  to  stay  for  a  week  or  so.  Many  people 
sick  ?"   I  queried. 

"  'Bout  the  same  quantity  as  usual.  This  is  a  mighty  healthy 
country,  you  know.      How's  things  in  the  city?"   he  inquired. 

"  First  rate,"  I  said,  and  before  I  knew  it,  a  sigh  escaped  me. 
Some  things  and  people  in  the  city,  notably,  a  girl  as  charming  as 
she  was  obdurate,  had  driven  me  to  the  country.  When  a  fellow 
reaches  thirty,  without  heart  incident,  and  commences  to  experience 
baldness  an  1  love  simultaneou.sly,  the  increase  of  the  one  and  the 
failure  of  the  other  seem  disproportionately  serious. 

"D'ye  expect  visitors  from  N' York  ?"  said  Doc.  Marsh,  with 
his  old  artless  inquisitiveness. 

"  Ethel  is  coming  home  with  a  friend,"  I  said. 

"  Ain't  that  Miss  Cameron  as  was  over  here  last  fall  ?" 

It  occur  led  to  me  that  I  hadn't  even  inquired  the  name  of 
Ethel's  friend. 

"  Couldn't  tell  you,  I'm  sure,"  I  replied,  and  Doc.  Marsh 
looked  up  sharply. 

"  Hope  you  don't  think  I'm  nosy,"  he  said,  rather  stifly. 

"Heaven  bless  you.  Doc,"  I  said  conciliatingly.  "You're 
welcome  to  know  anj-thing  that  I  do  about  the  young  lady.  I 
clean  forgot  to  ask  Aunt  Margaret  what  her  name  was,  that's  all." 

A  train  whistled  in  the  distance. 

"  That's  Number  Two  "  Doc.  cried,  and  I  jumped  into  the  rig 
and  drove  old  Dandy  over  to  the  depot  entrance. 
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I  reached  the  station  platform  just  as  Number  Two  was  pulling 
out,  and  Ethel  and  her  friend  were  talking  to  the  baggage  master 
about  the  trunks.     My  cousin  turned  as  I  approached. 

"  Why,  Will,"  she  cried,  "this  is  a  surprise  !  When  did  you 
come  down?"  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  called  to  her 
companion. 

"  Mary,  this  is  my  cousin  Will,  Mr.  Pardee." 

The  young  lady  addressed  as  Mary,  confronted  me.  I  started, 
for  it  was  the  very  girl,  the  obdurate  one  herself. 

"I've  heard  Ethel  speak  of  you  often,"  she  said  in  tones  of  icy 
calmness,  and  held  out  a  small  white  hand  which  I  grasped  some- 
what as  you  might  lay  hold  of  a  red  hot  poker. 

"  Let  me  take  your  suitcase,  Miss  Larned,"  I  said,  as  evenly 
as  I  could.  Ethel  entirely  failed  to  notice  her  own  omission  to 
mention  her  companion's  surname  at  the  time  of  our  introduction. 

I  walked  ahead  with  the  hand  baggage,  and  thrust  it  under  the 
front  seat  of  the  wagon,  while  Mary  and  Ethel  followed,  keeping 
up  a  continuous  chatter,  for  which  I  blessed  them. 

"You  won't  mind  Mary  and  me  sitting  together,"  Ethel  said, 
' '  I  want  to  point  out  the  country  to  her. ' ' 

"Go  right  ahead,"  I  called,  and  tookthehnes,  at  which  old  Dandy 
started  off  briskly  for  home. 

Ethel  commenced  a  series  of  anecdotes  touching  the  various 
places  we  passed.  Finally  we  came  to  a  clump  of  rocks  half  a  mile 
from  the  house. 

' '  Oh  Mary  ' '  Ethel  said  ' '  I  want  you  to  notice  those  stones. 
That's  where  Will  proposed  to  me  when  we  were  respectively 
fifteen  and  eleven,  and  now  he  wont  marry  me  at  all.  Isn't  he 
horrid  ?" 

I  laughed  uproariously  ;  more  so  than  the  anecdote  warranted.. 

"  See  how  he  scorns  me,"  Ethel  cried  tragically.. 

I  felt  my  collar  melting  into  nothing. 

"  By  George,  isn't  it  hot  ?"   I  said  desperately. 

"  Now  he's  trying  to  change  the  conversation,"  she  went  on 
"  Never  mmd,  Will,  you  won't  find  all  girls  as  anxious  for  you  as  I 
am.      Will  he,  Mary  ?" 

I  turned  in  time  to  see  Mary's  face  assume  a  delicate  pink. 
"How  beautiful   the   mountains  are  this  time  of  the  year  " 
Mary  broke  in  hurriedly. 
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"That's  Indian  Point  over  there,"  I  said,  rushing  into  the 
breach.  Then  I  flicked  old  Dandy  gently  with  the  whip.  He 
broke  into  a  trot,  and  we  soon  drew  up  at  my  aunt's  front  porch. 
Aunt  Margaret  greeted  the  girls,  while  I  drove  around  to  the  barn 
and  unhitched. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  they  were  fixing  up  for  lunch,  so 
I  took  my  pipe  to  the  front  porch,  with  Little  Brother  describing 
ecstatic  curves  over  one  of  my  shoe  laces,  left  hanging.  No  sooner 
was  I  seated  than  the  rascal,  tiring  of  the  shoe  string,  jumped  to 
my  knee  and  waited  patiently  for  the  scratching  to  begin. 

But  I  was  in  no  mood  for  playing  with  kittens,  .so  he  scrambled 
down  my  trowser  leg,  and  commenced  an  elaborate  toilet.  The 
piece  of  coral  he  calls  his  tongue,  swept  back  and  forth  over  his 
snowy  breast  till  it  satisfied  the  critical  eye  of  even  Little  Brother 
himself,  and  he  was  engaged  in  making  furtive  dabs  at  his  right 
ear,  with  one  of  his  tiny  paws,  when  the  girls  opened  the  screen 
door. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  kitten  !"  they  cried,  simultaneously,  and 
both  tried  to  seize  him  at  once.  Little  Brother  dodged  and  incon- 
tinently bolted  dowm  the  garden  path. 

Then  Aunt  Margaret  called  Ethel  to  look  after  some  detail  of 
the  luncheon,  and  Mary  and  I  w^ere  left  together. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  kittens.  Miss  Earned  ?"  I  commenced  tenta- 
tivel3^  throwing  my  paper  to  the  floor. 

Mary  ostentatiously  turned  her  chair  and  picked  up  my  dis- 
carded newspaper  I  rose  and  faced  her.  All  the  little  creeping 
things  in  the  garden  were  singing  mightily  then.  I  can't  remember 
ever  hearing  grass-hoppers,  so  fortissimo.     I  cleared  my  throat. 

"  Now  Mary,  please  be  sensible,"  I  began  huskily. 

"  Mr.  Pardee,"  she  interrupted,  her  voice  sharp  and  shrill, 
"  you  will  be  kind  enough  not  to  speak  to  me  except  when  your 
aunt  or  cousin  is  here.  It's  bad  enough  to  be  left  alone  with  you 
without  having  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  you." 

At  this  juncture,  Ethel  came  out  on  the  porch. 

"Why,  Will,''  she  cried,  "how  moist  and  uncomfortable  you 
look  !     Does  the  heat  always  affect  you  so  badly  ?" 

"  I — I've  been  taking  quinine  to  break  up  a  cold."  I  said. 

"  You're  quite  hoarse  too,"  Ethel  went  on.  "  Do  you  notice 
it,  Mary  ?" 
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"  Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  do,"   Mary  replied. 

"  Guess  I'll  go  in  and  fix  up  for  lunch,"  I  said. 

Lunch  passed  off  better  than  I  expected.  Aunt  Margaret  and 
Ethel  attributed  my  constraint  to  the  ordinary  depression  of  a  cold, 
and  on  rising  from  the  table,  I  excused  myself  and  took  to  my  bed- 
room with  Little  Brother  and  my  pipe  for  company. 

What  puzzled  me  was  :  How  could  Ethel  be  Mary's  friend  of 
such  long  and  intimate  standing  without  my  knowing  it. 

To  get  at  this  thing  right,  you  must. know  that  Mary  and  I  had 
met  for  the  first  time,  at  the  house  of  Judge  Larned,  Mary's  father, 
whose  ofiice  adjoins  mine  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Security  and 
Trust  Building.  Discussion  of  legal  topics  with  the  Judge,  in  his 
excellent  library,  culminated  in  an  invitation  to  his  home.  Now 
it's  fairly  impossible,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  for  a  fellow  to  remain 
long  in  Mary's  company  without  falling  violently  in  love  with  her, 
and  the  more  I  saw  her,  the  greater  became  my  conviction  that  the 
only  life  worth  living  was  one  spent  in  partnership  with  her.  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  attentions  were  not  distasteful,  as  they  say 
in  the  story  books,  and  after  six  months  Mary  and  I  became 
engaged. 

Two  weeks  later  we  split  on  some  silly  Ibsen  play.  ' '  Piffle  ' '  I 
said.  "  Wonderful  "  she  said.  Then  came  Parsifal,  and  while  she 
leaned  forward  with  parted  lips  and  straining  ear,  I  lounged  back 
and,  shameful  to  tell,  dozed  through    the  entire  tedious  show. 

The  next  day  she  accused  me  of  lacking  temperament.  I  de- 
nied this  vigorously,  and  cited  my  appreciation  of  English  musical 
comedy.  That  settled  it  ;  she  said  we  were  totally  different  in  dis- 
position and  opinion.  I  urged  that  we  were  complements  of  one 
another,  and  hence  likely  to  agree  splendidly. 

Recriminations  followed,  ending  in  a  quarrel,  and  I  came  to 
visit  Aunt  Margaret  by  way  of  forgetting  the  whole  affair. 

I  gathered  from  my  aunt  that  Ethel  and  Mary  were  old  school 
friends,  and  had  met,  after  several  years  had  elapsed,  at  a  class  re- 
union held  recently.  Ethel  had  invited  her  to  spend  a  fortnight  at 
her  home,  and  now  I  was  in  for  a  rather  ticklish  week.  The  situa- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  was  embarrassing,  and  I  decided  that  the  best 
way  of  ending  it,  was^to  clear  out. 

How  to  do  this  without  offending  Aunt  Margaret  would  be  a 
delicate  matter. 
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At  length  I  evolved  a  plan  of  writing  my  partner  to  wire  me 
that  urgent  business  demanded  my  immediate  presence  in  town. 
Then  I  would  leave  on  the  next  train. 

So  I  took  mj'  travelling  inkstand  from  my  suit  case,  together 
with  a  pen  which  had  become  badly  "cross-legged"  from  being 
jammed  against  my  shaving  tackle,  and  I  sat  down  at  a  small  table 
next  the  bed. 

"  My  dear  Williston,"  I  commenced  to  write,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  scratchy  pen,  Little  Brother,  who  was  crouching  on  the  bed, 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  at  one  leap,  cleared  the  space  between  the 
bed  and  the  table  and  landed  squarely  on  the  "  safety  "  ink  well. 

The  ink  flew  in  every  direction,  the  bulk  of  it  spreading  over 
the  carpet,  and  there  was  one  large  stain  on  my  Aunt  Margaret's 
best  lace  pillow  shams.     I  turned  cold  with  the  horror  of  the  thing. 

If  you  ever  met  my  Aunt  Margaret,  you  could  appreciate  the 
catastrophe.  At  thirty-two  years  of  age,  I'm  just  as  afraid  of  her 
as  I  was  twenty  years  ago. 

I  messed  around  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  grabbed 
the  lace  from  the  bed.  Of  course  the  ink  had  soaked  through  to 
the  pillow  case,  and  although  I  felt  sure  that  money  could  replace 
the  damage,  it  could  never  compensate  me  for  the  inevitable  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  Aunt  Margaret. 

Little  Brother  was  in  a  sorr^^  condition.  He  sat  on  the  hearth- 
rug licking  his  erstwhile  spotless  breast.  One  side  of  his  face  w'as 
bathed  with  the  stuff,  and  he  had  that  rakish  air  that  only  a  dam- 
aged eye  can  give. 

I  opened  the  door  and  sneaked  down  stairs.  Ethel  and  Marj^ 
were  in  the  parlor  discussing  a  wool  sweater  that  Mary  was  en- 
gaged in  knitting.  I  broke  the  news  of  the  accident  to  Ethel,  and 
in  confirmation  of  it,  Little  Brother  trotted  after  me,  tail  erect  and 
piebald  from  his  adventure,  but  not  one  whit  the  less  cheerful  on 
that  account. 

"  You  stay  here  with  Mary,"  said  Ethel,  "and  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done.  You're  bound  to  get  a  terrible  dressing  down  in  any 
event." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  replied,  and  must  have  looked  as  disconsolate 
as  I  felt,  for  I  thought  I  saw  the  faintest  gleam  of  a  smile  on  Mary's 
face. 
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Ethel  left  the  room,  and  Mary  went  on  with  her  knitting,  a 
large  ball  of  wool  lying  on  her  lap.  She  made  a  nervous  movement, 
and  the  ball  fell,  unnoticed,  to  the  floor. 

"  Miss  Larned,"  I  commenced  as  humbly  as  I  might,  "please, 
oh,  please  don't  move,  but  let's  pretend  we  only  met  to-day  for  the 
first  time.  I  shall  be  going  back  to  town  in  the  morning,  and  we 
can  be,  at  least,  acquaintances  till  then." 

Mary  bit  her  lip,  and  there  wasn't  a  sound  in  the  room  save  the 
slight  noise  of  Little  Brother  playing  with  the  ball  of  wool.  He 
was  having  a  glorious  time,  and  had  quite  forgotten  the  ink. 

"  Then  it's  no  use,"  I  continued.  "  You  won't  be  friends  ; 
you  won't  even  not  be  enemies." 

I  flatter  myself  that  my  voice  broke  effectually  here.  There 
was  a  suspicious  moisture  in  Mary's  eye. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
As  I  strode  for  the  door,  I  discovered  that  Little  Brother  had 
tangled  my  left  foot  in  the  wool,  and  in  my  progress,  I  dragged  the 
unfinished  sweater  from  Mary's  lap.  She  gave  a  little  exclamation, 
and  we  both  stooped  to  undo  the  damage.  I  reached  for  a  strand  of 
the  wool,  and  a  drop  of  something  moist  fell  on  my  hand. 

"  Why,  M-Miss  Larned  !  Why  Mary  !"  I  stammered,  "  You 
don't  mean — You're  not — ?  " 

"  I  am  not,"  she  cried  hysterically,  and  broke  down  completely. 
I  gathered  sweater,  wool,  needles,  and  Mary  in  one  armful,  and 
just  then  Ethel  entered.     She  stayed   long  enough   to  take  in  the 
scene,  then  turned  and  fled  with  a  shriek. 

I  drew  Mary  gently  to  the  sofa  in  the  corner,  and  she  had  her 
cry  out  comfortably  on  my  shoulder.  We  sat  still  for  ten  ecstatic 
minutes.     I  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"He  shall  have  a  collar  of  gold  set  with  diamonds,"  I  said 
softly. 

"Who?"  said  Mary,  raising  her  head  from  my  shoulder,  and 
as  if  in  Huswer,  an  ink-stained  kitten,  about  the  size  of  a  dinner  roll, 
dropped  from  the  back  of  the  sofa  to  Mary's  lap. 

It  was  Little  Brother. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GNOMES.* 


BY    AGNES    C.    LA.UT. 


•HEN  BARRETT,  courier  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur 
Companj',  reached  the  Rockies,  his  Indian  guides 
flatly  refused  to  go  another  step.  The  voyageurs 
from  the  prairie  declared  that  the  mountains  were 
inhabited  by  demons,  who  hurled  rocks  on  all  intruders. 
On  a  still  night  you  could  hear  their  artillery  rumbling 
like  thunder,  said  they.  That,  Barrett  explained,  was 
only  an  avalanche,  but  the  canoemen  gravely  shook  their 
heads  -and  told  stories  across  the  camp-fire  in  whispers. 
Lurking  and  chattering  and  plotting  under  the  mountain  cataracts 
were  water  spirits  who  lured  men  to  death  in  the  roaring  canj-ons. 
Besides,  one  could  only  enter  the  mountains  b}-  a  pass  guarded  by 
the  devil  ;  and  the  Devil's  Gap  led  directly  into  Ghost  Valley.  Here 
all  the  noisy  torrents  were  swallowed  up  in  an  awful  silence,  dis- 
appearing no  one  knew  where.  And  beyond  Ghost  Valley  was  the 
Valley  of  the  Gnomes,  where  a  race  of  giants  had  been  turned  to 
stone  and  stood  forever  moaning  and  mourning  in  the  wind. 

Frightened  guides  were  worse  than  no  guides.  Trusting  to 
engage  fresh  hands  from  the  tribes  on  the  Other  side  of  the  divide, 
Barrett  dismissed  every  man  and  prepared  to  go  on  alone.  Caching 
provisions  for  the  return  trip,  he  put  enough  pemmican  and  hard- 
tack in  the  pack  on  his  back  to  suffice  if  he  found  no  game.  Then, 
buttoning  his  buckskin  coat  securely  across  the  Company's  di^,patch, 
he  shouldered  his  rifle  and  set  out.  The  entrance  to  the  mountains 
he  found  exactly  as  the  Indians  had  foretold — a  windy  gap  between 
two  rock  walls  leading  to  a  .silent,  sandy  vallej-.  Foamy  torrents 
shimmered  against  the  mountain  sides  ;  but  there  was  no  sound  of 
falling  water,  and  Barrett  presenth'  discovered  the  reason  of  the 
ghostly  stillness.  The  porous  soil  sucked  the  streams  down  to  some 
subterranean  river. 

"So  much  for  Indian  ghosts  or  ghosts  of  any  kind,"  thought 
Barrett. 
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He  worked  his  way  laboriously  up  a  forested  acclivity  to  the 
crest  of  the  next  mountain  ridge,  and  looked  down  to  a  narrow, 
walled  canj^on  full  of  great  earth  pillars  taller  than  most  steeples  he 
had  seen  in  London.  "  The  Valley  of  the  Gnomes  has , evidently 
arrived,"  said  Barrett,  sweeping  the  canyon  with  his  fieldglass. 

Against  the  opposite  wall  was  the  dark  mouth  of  a  mountain 
cave.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  canyon  he  could  see  the  gleaming, 
icy  forefoot  of  a  receding  glacier  ;  and  high  above  were  the  fields 
ot  the  mountain  snows.  To  Barrett,  the  explanation  of  the  monster 
monoliths  was  plain  enough.  Ages  bef tre,  floods  from  the  glacier 
had  carved  their  way  through  this  canyon.  Being  hard  enough  to 
resist  the  water,  these  rocky  pedestals,  with  their  stone  slabs  tilted 
on  top  like  rakish  hats,  now  stood  high  above  the  dry  river  bed,  re- 
sembling Druid  monuments  and  giving  rise  to  the  Indian  tradition 
of  petrified  giants. 

To  Barrett  it  was  all  very  clear  and  all  very  simple,  and  not  in 
the  least  terrifying.  It  did  not  cause  him  one  qualm  of  uneasiness 
when  he  found  that  darkness  had  overtaken  him  and  he  must  spend 
the  night  alone  in  the  A'allc}'  of  the  Gnomes. 

"  Those  fool  Indians,"  he  said,  taking  refuge  behind  one  broad, 
towering  pillar — "  those  fool  Indians,  with  all  their  old  tommyrot 
of  ghosts  and  gnomes,  make  one  weary."  Unstrapping  his  pack, 
he  boiled  some  tea  on  a  little  fire  of  sprigs.  Sitting  back  against 
the  stone  figure,  he  smoked  his  evening  pipe.  The  night  breeze 
blew  from  the  glacier  bitingly  cold.  It  w^histled  down  the  long 
procession  of  stone  pillars  with  dismal,  baffled  sounds.  It  came 
sighing  round  the  great  pillars  like  an  unseen  mourner,  and  went 
moaning  through  the  canyon  with  a  weary  cry. 

Barrett  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  told  himself  it  was 
"beastly  lonelj-."  Whatever  had  induced  him  to  join  the  Fur 
Company  and  also  leave  England  to  avoid  a  man  !  Fifteen  years  of 
desolation  !  He  would  soon  be  an  old  man,  unfit  to  go  back  to 
civilization.  Civilization  !  Barrett  laughed  bitterl}'.  Why  had  he 
left  England  ?  Ah,  yes — why  had  he  left  ?  Usually  he  did  not 
think  of  it.  The  past  lay  behind  a  shut  door.  But  to-night,  per- 
haps, that  mournful  wind  had  blown  the  door  open.  He  saw  it  all 
— his  classmates  of  the  finals  at  Trinity,  the  cards,  the  quarrel,  the 
white  face  opposite  him,  the  blow  struck  by  himself.  Then  some- 
thing flashed  in  Denham's  hand.     After  that   everything  went  into 
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a  black  blur.   Barrett  awakened  in  his  own  room,  at  his  father's  place, 
with  two  surgeons  probing  for  a  bullet. 

"Where's  Denham  ?"  he  had  asked,  in  an  impotent  fury  of 
revenge. 

"  Broke  the  bars  of  his  prison  window  and  escaped  from  Eng- 
land." 

On  his  recovery  Barrett  had  joined  the  ser\'ices  of  the  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  also  left  England  to  avoid  the  odium  of  an  investigation. 

Then  came  fifteen  years  of  exile,  with  his  heart  full  of  hatred 
for  Denham  ;  and  here  he  was,  alone,  watching  the  moon  rise  over 
the  Valley  of  the  Gnomes  !  The  trees  feathering  the  mountain  out- 
lines became  tipped  with  silver.  Shadowy  pillars  lengthened  across 
the  valley  floor,  and  the  wind  kept  up  that  incessant  moaning  in  the 
far,  dark  reaches  of  the  canyon.  Some  night  bird  uttered  a 
lonely  scream  overhead,  and  Barrett  gave  an  involuntary  start. 

"  No  use  regretting  what  is  done,"  he  thought,  with  a  deep 
sigh.  And  the  sigh  was  answered  by  an  exact  counterpart  of  his 
own.  Barrett's  pipe  tumbled  from  his  hands.  He  discovered  that 
he  was  trembling  slightly  from  the  chill  of  the  night  wind,  and  he 
pulled  himself  together  with  a  prompt  resolution  to  quit  think- 
ing. "No  more  ghosts  from  the  past  for  me,"  he  mumbled  to 
himself. 

He  was  reaching  for  his  rubber  sleeping  sheet  when  he  distinct- 
ly heard  another  sigh,  deeper,  nearer,  more  life-like  than  the  last. 
Barrett  assured  himself  that  it  was  only  the  wind;  but  he  was  aware, 
all  the  time,  that  his  assurance  would  not  have  been  so  emphatic  if 
he  had  not  had  a  suspicion  it  was  not  the  wind. 

"  It  may  be  a  wald  animal,"  thought  Barrett,  glancing  uneasily 
among  the  gnomes.  The  valley  was  now  criss-crossed  by  countless 
shadows  ;  pillar  shadows,  still  and  stately  like  shafts  of  a  tomb  ; 
tree  shadows,  waving  in  the  night  wdnd  ;  brushwood  shadows, 
quivering  to  each  breath  of  air. 

"I  dare  say  one  shot  will  scare  it.  We'll  see  what  it  is  !" 
Barrett  stood  up,  rifle  in  hand.  He  would  have  moved  from  the 
pillar,  but  the  breeze  brought  him  a  new  sound,  a  deep,  sobbing 
groan.     Barrett  felt  invisible  terror  clutch  at  his  throat. 

One  shadow  had  assumed  a  huge,  grotesque  shape,  and  was  glid- 
ing down  the  canyon,  past  the  gnomes,  tossing  its  arms  in  the  air, 
wringing  its  hands,  bowing  and  swaying  as  if  in  agony.  It  was  the 
shadow  of  a  man — a  man  with  long,  wild,  unkempt  hair  and  shaggy 
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beard  ;  a  man   naked  but   for  a  girdle  of  skins  hanging  from  his 
waist. 

Barrett  stepped  quickly  behind  the  pillar,  saw  the  shadow  move 
slowly  down  the  valley  floor,  and,  as  its  feet  passed  the  gnome,  a 
living  man  came  into  view,  wild  and  unclad  save  for  the  rough  clout 
of  caribou  skin.  The  man  was  beating  his  arms  about,  groaning 
and  muttering  aloud. 

"Some  lonely  trader  gone  mad,"  thought  Barrett,  "or  some 
escaped  madman  hiding  here."  And  he  hung  back,  undecided 
what  to  do.  No  other  white  man  was  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
them.  What  could  the  courier  do  ?  H2  could  not  take  the  man 
with  him,  nor  could  he  afford  to  be  detained  on  his  trip. 

"Dead — dead — dead!"  cried  the  man,  with  chattering  terror, 
pausing  a  few  paces  from  Barrett.  "Dead — and — 'twas  I — 'twas  I 
— 'twas  I,"  he  screamed,  with  maniacal  gesture,  "  'twas  I  who  killed 
him  !  "  And  he  passed  on  down  the  canyon  among  the  tall,  silent 
stone  figures,  wringing  his  hands  and  groaning.  Barrett  waited 
till  the  man  had  gone  beyond  view.  Then  he  gathered  up  his  kit 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

"Here  is  a  pretty  pass,"  Barrett  told  himself,  "boxed  up  in 
this  canyon  with  a  murderer  and  madman."  And  he  was  strapping 
the  pack  up  vvhen  he  saw  the  figure  coming  slowly  back  up  the  can- 
yon. The  moonlight  shone  full  on  the  man's  face.  Hiding,  Bar- 
rett watched.  The  wild  man  came  on,  muttering  up  at  the  stars 
and  clutching  the  air.  Though  his  bared  arms  were  muscular  and 
weather-worn,  his  face  was  ghastly  white.  In  a  flash  the  courier 
understood.  This  was  the  denizen  of  the  cave  on  the  opposite 
mountain  wall,  and  he  only  came  from  his  haunt  at  night.  He  was 
tall  and  strode  wdth  the  swinging  motion  of  a  stag.  Something  in 
the  cast  of  the  Avhite  features,  in  the  action  of  the  rugged  arms,  in 
the  poise  of  the  head,  in  the  resolute  step,  vaguely  reminded  Bar- 
rett of  some  one  whom  he  could  not  recall.  He  puzzled  his  memory 
for  the  resemblance  ;  but  it  only  sent  up  blurred  faces,  like  the 
broken  reflection  of  a  turbid  pool.  This  time  the  man  did  not  pass 
so  near  the  gnome.  He  stood  a  pace  off,  mumbling  ;  with  an 
angry  gesture  of  striking  an  invisible  enemy. 

"Barrett— Barrett — Barrett!"  he  ground  between  clenched 
teeth — "O  Barrett,  if  you  could  come  back  to  life  and  know  my 
punishment — I,  the  heir  to  Denham  Hall,  wandering  with  the 
brand  of  Cain,  an  outcast  among  the  rocks  !  " 
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Barrett  fell  to  his  knees  with  the  cold  sweat  standing  on  his 
forehead  in  beads.  Again  the  injured  man  saw  that  chiselled,  white 
face  across  the  card  table.  Again  he  detected  the  cheat  in  the 
cards.  Again  he  felt  a  blinding  flash  in  his  own  eyes,  and  for  him 
all  life  went  black.  Here  was  the  enemy  for  whom  his  revenge 
had  been  hungering  these  many  years  ;  and  the  courier's  hand 
closed  like  a  vise  on  his  rifle. 

Out  of  terror  at  what  he  might  do,  he  flung  the  weapon  down. 
It  rattled  noisily  among  the  stones,  and  the  wild  man  fled  like  a 
hunted  stag,  leaping  from  boulder  to  boulder,  with  his  long  hair 
streaming  to  the  wind.  When  Barrett  looked  up,  a  white  figure 
against  the  opposite  mountain  wall  was  clambering  into  the  black 
opening  of  the  cave. 

Barrett  gathered  up  his  pack  and  stole  away  from  the  dread 
spot  into  the  darkness  of  the  mountain  forest.  On  returning  over 
the  mountains  he  did  not  come  by  way  of  the  Valle}'  of  the  Gnomes. 
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BY    HUBERT    MCBEAN   JOHNSTON. 


R.  SAM  BROWN  had  made  thiee  different  and 
distinct  attempts  to  find  out  her  name  from  the 
elevator  boy,  and  3-et  he  had  prog^'essed  no  fur- 
ther than  to  learn  that  she  was  "Miss  Jones,  sir  ; 
Mr.  Jones'  daughter."  It  must  be  admitted, 
that,  for  an  ardent  lover,  such  as  Mr.  Brown,  to 
be  able  to  get  no  further,  and  not  even  to  be  able 
to  secure  an  introduction  to  his  divinity,  was 
disheartening. 

Consequently,  as  Mr.  Brown  walked  down 
the  hall  of  the  apartment  house,  saw  the  wet,  slippery  street,  and 
noted  the  object  of  his  affections  coming  across  the  road,  he  con- 
ceived an  audacious  plan,  whose  daring  startled  even  himself  as  he 
thought  it  over  afterward. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  cried  Mr.  Brown,  in  mock  consternation 
"  How  terribly  .stupid  of  me.  You  see,  I  had  my  head  down  and 
did  not  see  you,  and — " 

Mr.  Brown  had  deferentially  assisted  the  young  lady  to  her 
feet,  and  was  making  a  dismal  failure  of  his  attempt  to  brush  the 
mud  off  her  skirt. 

"  I  trust  you  were  not  hurt,"  said  he,  solicitously. 
"Not  at  all,  thank  you,"  replied  Miss  Jones,  smiling.  "It 
was  equally  stupid  of  me  ;  I  should  have  seen  you  coming."  Miss 
Jones  did  not  mention  that  she  suspected  Mr.  Brown's  little  method 
of  breaking  the  ice.  Being  a  well-bred  young  lady,  she  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  the  gentleman's  place  to  make 
the  opening  overtures  toward  forming  a  new  acquaintanceship,  and 
therefore,  very  properly  neglected  to  mention  that  she  had  seen  Mr. 
Brown's  approach  with  both  eyes  wide  open.  "  Oh,  thank  you  so 
much." 

Mr.  Brown  had  recovered  a  mudd}^  pocket-book  from  the  gutter, 
and  at  the  same  time,  caused  a  very  bedraggled  lace  handkerchief 
to  make  a  mysterious  disappearance. 
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"  Perhaps,"  thought  Miss  Jones,  "he  intends  sending  it  to  the 
laundry  before  returning  it.  What  a  nice  young  man  !"  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  such  idea  could  have  been  farther  from  Mr. 
Brown's  mind  at  that  moment. 

After  that  they  found  it  all  very  plain  sailing,  and  Mr.  Brown 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  steering  a  perfectly  straight  course. 
Possibly  he  used  the  stars  to  guide  him.  It  is  really  quite 
wonderful  how  well  one  can  steer  by  stars,  especially,  as  Mr.  Brown 
sentimentally  soliloquised,  "  the  stars  that  shine  in  women's  eyes." 
In  the  course  of  a  month,  he  and  Miss  Jones  were  very  old  friends. 

Indeed,  within  two  weeks  over  that  time,  they  were  consider- 
ably more.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Brown's  unromantic  name, — for 
what  has  a  name  to  do  with  a  man's  soul! — and  in  spite  even  of 
Miss  Jones'  prosaic  cognomen  of  Sarah,  he  had  fallen  violently  in 
love  with  her.  To  tell  how  Miss  Jones  felt  on  the  matter,  would  be 
betraying  a  lady's  confidence  and  be  highly  ungallant.  It  must 
suffice  the  gentle  reader  to  know  that  in  the  privac)^  of  her  own 
boudoir  she  had  rechristened  Sam  into  Samuel,  and  if  that  is  not  a 
barometer  of  any  maiden's  affections,  3-ou  will  have  to  remain  in 
ignorance  ;  I  trust  I  am  gentleman  enough  not  to  give  the  thing 
away. 

Mr.  Sam  Brown,  having  made  this  much  headway  with  the 
daughter,  with  consumate  diplomacy,  turned  his  attention  to  Mr. 
Jones, — Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones.  By  dint  of  inviting  the  gentleman 
into  his  bachelor  apartment  across  the  hall,  and  opening  sundry  bot- 
tles of  '83,  to  say  nothing  of  consuming  divers  twenty-five  cent 
cigars,  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  in  winning  the  golden  opinion  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Jones  to  such  an  extent  that  on  several  occa.sions,  the 
latter  expatiated  at  great  length,  and  with  many  hiccups  to  Mrs. 
Jones,  upon  the  young  man's  merits. 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Jones  would  open  one  eye.  fix  it 
on  the  clock,  and  then  say  to  Jones,  ' '  Come  to  bed,  5'ou  old  goose"  ; 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Sam  Brown  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones  never  so  far  forgot 
the  laws  of  etiquette  as  to  talk  shop  when  they  were  together.  The 
nearest  they  ev^er  came  to  it  was  one  time  when  Mr.  Jones  ventured 
to  inquire  of  Mr.  Brown  in  what  business  he  was  engaged. 

"I?"  questioned  Mr.  Brown.  "O,  I'm  in  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness. ' ' 
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And  as  neither  had  shown  a  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther, the  topic  had  been  dropped.  Although  the  occupation  of 
restaurant-owning  might  be  a  trifle  plebeian,  Mr.  Jones  had  no 
strenuous  objection  to  a  son-in-law  engaged  in  it  so  long  as  the 
young  man  was  steady  and  made  plenty  of  money.  That  Mr. 
Brown  was  so  fortunate  as  to  feed  a  great  many  people  with  some 
degree  of  regularity  was  apparent  enough  from  the  luxurious  way 
in  which  his  apartment  was  furnished. 

What  Mr.  Jones  did  for  a  living,  Mr.  Brown  never  inquired, 
though,  as  nearly  as  his  own  observation  would  allow  him  to  esti- 
mate, his  prospective  father-in-law  was  retired  from  active  pursuits, 
and,  outside  his  own  home,  took  his  only  interests  at  the  club. 
When  a  man  spends  all  his  day  around  the  house  and  is  out  every 
evening,  surely  it  would  not  require  great  depths  of  reasoning  to 
fathom  that.  Moreover,  it  was  a  matter  that  was  not  worrying  Mr. 
Sam  Brown  to  any  great  extent,  for,  so  long  as  Mr.  Nathanid  Jones 
ivoiild  remain  away  in  the  evenings,  Mr.  Brown  did  not  care  very 
much  if  he  had  never  had  any  other  occupation  than  that  of  raising 
a  daughter. 

Is  it  not  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Sam  Brown  had  declared 
his  love  for  Miss  Sarah  Jones  ?  There  is  no  necessity  for  going 
here  into  the  details  of  how  he  did  it.  Why  should  we  ruthlessly 
tear  aside  the  veil  and  seek  to  s'atiate  our  vulgar  curiosity  by  peer- 
ing upon  love's  young  dream  ?  Eet  it  be  enough  that  we  know 
Samuel  had  offered  himself  to  Sarah,  and  that  Sarah,  recognizing 
an  affinity  of  souls,  had  accepted  Samuel  for  better  or  for  worse,  as 
her  affianced  husband.  All  this,  morever,  wdth  the  assent  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Jones. 

Indeed  the  wedding  was  but  a  short  six  weeks  off  when  came 
the  bump  that  always  lies  in  the  path  of  true  love  and  over  which 
the  course  never  runs  smooth. 

One  unlucky  Friday  morning,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones  went  down 
town  with  Mrs.  Jones  to  select  a  new  wall  paper  for  the  drawing- 
room, — though  the  mission  itself  is  of  no  importance.  The  task 
accomplished,  Mr.  Jones,  deciding  to  spend  the  afternoon  down 
town,  let  his  better  half  go  home  alone,  and  turned  to  look  for  a 
restaurant  where  he  might  take  his  luncheon. 

Who  can  tell  what  evil  genius  directed  his  steps  to  Hanley's 
down-town  place  ? 
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"I'll  have  some  calf's  liver  au  beurre  noir,  potatoes  julienne, 
and  some  cauliflower  au  gratin  "  he  ordered.  "  You  mav  also  bring 
me  a  demi-tasse  and  some  roquefort,  and —  !" 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones  had  looked  up  at  the  waiter. 

As  sure  as  he  had  two  eyes  in  his  head,  there  stood  Mr.  Sam 
Brown  in  a  waiter's  eaton  jacket,  immaculate  white  shirt,  and  with 
a  large,  clean  napkin  ready  to  spread  over  Mr.  Jones'  lap.  Even  as 
Mr.  Jones  looked,  Mr  Brown  tilted  the  water-bottle  and  filled  the 
glass  with  a  hand  as  steady  as  a  rock. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown  imperturably.  "  And  a  demi-tasse 
and  roquefort.     Anything  else,  sir?" 

Mr.  Nathariiel  Jones  gasped.  Such  audacity  he  had  never 
seen.     He  rose  to  his  feet  and  reached  for  his  hat  and  coat. 

"  I  think  it  was  a  mistake,"  he  said  in  his  most  dignified  man- 
ner.     "  I  don't  really  believe  I  care  for  an}^  lunch." 

Mr.  Brown  a.ssisted  him  into  his  overcoat,  was  careful  to  pull 
down  the  tails  of  his  undercoat,  and  handed  Mr.  Jones  his  cane. 

"Very  sorry,  sir,"  he  said-,  holding  open  the  door;  "hope 
5-ou're  not  unwell,  sir." 

To  describe  Mr.  Jones'  feelings  when  he  reached  home,  would 
be  quite  impossible. 

Until  he  had  unsteadily'  placed  the  key  in  the  lock,  he  was  in  a 
daze  ;  but  once  inside  his  own  hallwaj^  the  familiar  surroundings 
brought  him  back  to  himself.  With  much  embroidery  of  language, 
he  related  the  adventure  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Sarah  Jones,  wind- 
ing up  by  depicting  Mr.  Brown's  ultimate  end  in  highly  lurid  terms 
When  he  was  through,  he  was  quite  red  in  the  face. 

"  A  waiter  !"  he  gasped.  "  A  common  ordinarj-  waiter!  And 
wants  to  rnsLvry  my  daughter  !" 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  who, 
in  the  meantime,  had  entered  the  room  unobserved.  He  was  now 
seated,  with  an  expression  of  dove-like  innocence,  on  the  lounge 
beside  Miss  Sarah  Jones.  "  I'm  sure  it's  a  w^ell  paid  profession  ;  I 
very  frequently  make  as  high  as  a  hundred  dollars  a  week,"  he 
added  in  self- justification. 

"  Sarah  !"  Mr.  Jones  had  risen  majestically  to  his  full  height 
of  five  feet  four  inches.      "  Sarah,  show  this  person  out." 

Mrs.  Jones  drew  frigidly  aside  to  allow  Mr.  Brown  to  pass,  lest 
he  might  rub  against  her  and  she  be  contaminated.  Miss  Jones 
escorted  him  to  the  hall. 
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"Eight  o'clock  in  the  reception  hall  down-stairs,"  she  whis- 
pered, as  she  shut  the  door,— from  w^iich  one  will  naturally  infer 
that  Miss  Jones  did  not  share  her  parents'  decided  opinions  in  this 
instance. 

"  That  3^oung  man  must  not  come  here  au}^  more,"  announced 
Mr.  Jones.  "Sarah,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
ask  him  to  come  in  here  again." 

"Yes,  papa,"  obediently  answered  the  demure  Miss  Jones; 
there  was  the  reception  hall.      "  It  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

What  valuable  information  Miss  Jones  conveyed  to  Mr.  Brown 
that  evening  after  her  father  had  gone  out,  would  really  be  quite 
difficult  to  say.  She  probably  told  him  several  things, — and  if  I 
have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  such  cases, — at  least  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular. For  as  Mr.  Brown  went  dowm  the  steps  half  an  hour  later, 
his  face  wore  the  sunniest  of  smiles. 

On  the  sidewalk,  he  stopped,  looked  at  his  watch  and  thought- 
fully tapped  the  front  of  his  waistcoat. 

"  I  beheve,"  murmured  Mr.  Brown  to  himself,  "  I  beheve  it's 
about  time  for  some  dinner." 

He  held  up  two  neatly  gloved  fingers  and  a  cabby  drew  up 
alongside  the  curb. 

"  Hector's  Broadway  place,"  ordered  Mr.  Brown. 

At  Hector's,  the  cafe  was  already  about  half  full  of  regular 
diners. 

"Just  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Brown  to  the  head-waiter;  "if 
you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'd  like  to  occupy  that  little  table  over  in 
the  corner.  It  may  be  the  primeval  instinct  of  the  Western  States 
cropping  out  in  me;  but  I  always  had  a  fondness  for  sitting  with 
mv  back  to  the  wall.  If  there  happen  to  be  two  walls  and  a  corner 
seat,  so  much  the  better.     Ah,  thank  you." 

As  Mr.  Brown  unfolded  his  napkin,  he  turned  for  a  better  sur- 
vey of  the  room,  and  immediately  became  aware  of  a  heated  discus- 
sion going  on  at  his  right.  The  head- waiter  w^as  engaged  in  an 
argument  with  one  of  his  assistants. 

"  It's  your  table,"  the  head-waiter  said;  "of  course  you  must 
wait  on  it." 

Mr.  Brown  discreetly  looked  the  other  way. 

A  moment  later,  Mr.  Jones  placed  a  glass  of  water  in  front  of 
him  and  handed  him  an  order  pad. 
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"Ah,  good  evening,  Nathaniel,"  murmured  Mr.  Brown.  "I 
think  I'll  have  a  little  puree  of  tomato." 

As  Mr.  Jone.s  placed  the  soup-toureen  and  commenced  to  .serve 
Mr.  Brown,  hi.s  hand  trembled  .so  that  as  much  as  several  drops 
went  on  the  cloth.  It  was  quite  perceptible  that  his  agitation  was 
the  result  of  deep  emotion. 

"Careless,  careless,"  .said  Mr.  Brown,  reproachfully.  "But 
it's  all  right;  the  head-waiter  is  looking  the  other  way.  There  !" 
He  dipped  his  own  spoon  into  the  .soup.  "Now,  he  would  never 
know  but  what  I  did  it." 

Mr.  Jones  struggled  for  words. 

"Waiting  for  my  order?"  .said  Mr.  Brown.  "Wh}-,  of  course. 
Now,  let  me  see;  how  are  your  English  mutton  chops  with,  say, 
some  string  beans,  and  some  carrots,  and  potato  saute.  O  yes, — 
and  a  glass  of  mu.sty  ale." 

Mr.  Brown  finished  his  dinner  in  leisurely  silence,  with  Mr. 
Jones  standing  at  the  back  of  his  chair  thinking  thoughts  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  morals  of  this  storj.  As  Mr.  Brown  arose  from  the 
table,  Mr.  Jones  made  a  pretence  of  helping  him  on  with  his  coat. 
Mr.  Brown  fished  in  his  pocket,  and  found  a  fifty  cent  piece. 

"  A  small  gratuity,  Nathaniel,"  said  he. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  quite  uncon.sciously. 

When  Mr.  Jones  arrived  home  several  hours  later,  he  found 
Mr.  Brown  and  Miss  Sarah  Jones  occupying  seats  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  sofa. 

"Mamma  asked  him  in,"  explained  Miss  Jones,  naively,  ".so 
she  could  hear  a  funny  story  he  was  telling." 

"  Humph!"  grunted  Mr.  Jones.  "I  guess  you  can  suit  your- 
self about  asking  him  in  after  this." 

Then  he  caught  Mrs.  Jones'  eye  and  began  to  laugh.  Turning 
about,  he  raised  his  hands  in  benediction. 

"Bless  3'ou,  my  children,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
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BY    VIRNA    SHEARD. 


OLLY  DRAYTON  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  holly- 
trimmed  parlor  and  counted  the  clock  strike  eight. 
She  did  pot  sit  still, — that  would  have  been  con" 
trary  to  her  nature, — biit  rocked  lightly  and  steadily, 
touching  the  floor  with  the  toe  of  her  slipper  and 
sending  the  rocking  chair  perilously  far  back  at 
each  trip. 

•  ''I  wonder  what  I'd  better  do?"  said  the  girl  reflectiveh', 
puckering  up  her  pretty  brows.  "It'll  be  four  good  hours  before 
Dad's  train  gets  in,  and  Janet  can't  pos-iiblj-  go  all  the  way  to  her 
cou.sin's  and  be  home  again  before  half  past  ten.  That  cousin  is 
always  taken  iy  at  such  inconvenient  times  I  It's  perfectly  horrible 
to  be  here  alone  on  Christmas  Eve."  Then  she  3-awned  daintily, 
yet  with  such  an  amount  of  exaggerated  weariness  that  a  diminutive 
but  dangerous-looking  bulldog,  curled  upon  the  rug,  rose,  stretched 
himself  like  a  piece  of  India  rubber,  and  yawned  tremendously  b}^ 
sheer  force  of  contagion. 

"  You're  better  than  nobody,  I  suppose.  Kitchener,"  said 
Dolly,  looking  down  into  the  dog's  golden  brown,  pink-edged  ej-es. 
"But,  really,  I  am  lonely  to-night,  and  I  can't  keep  from  worrying 
about  Ben.  It  is  so  hard  to  shake  off  tlie  feeling  that  something 
may  happen  to  him  yet.  There!"  with  a  little  impatient  gesture. 
"There!  I  won't  think  any  more.  If  it  wasn't  snowing  so  hard 
we'd  run  over  to  the  Graveh''s,  wouldn't  we,  old  fellow?  But  no, 
we'd  be  outsiders,  for  they  have  their  hou.se  full  of  relations,  all 
down  for  Christmas.  I  wish  we  had  some  relations.  Kitchener. 
We  haven't,  though.  At  least  Ihaven't;  ^-ou  may  have,  of  course." 
The  dog  wagged  his  tail  and  cocked  up  one  ear  .sharply,  being  that 
best  of  all  things,  a  good  listener,  though  but  a  small  conversation- 
alist. 

"I  know  what  that  means,"  went  on  Dolh-,  rubbing  his  smooth 
head  the  wrong  way.  "It  means  that  you  don't  care  a  rap  for  your 
relations  as  long  as  3'ou   have   me.     Well,    I  don't  care  so  much 
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about  any  either,  most  of  the  year,  but  it  would  be  nice  at  Christ- 
mas to  have  a  respectable  family  gathering.  The  kind  they  have 
in  the  pictures  of  "The  Graphic",  you  know,  with  a  grand-father 
and  grand-mother,  an  uncle  from  India,  sundry  aunts,  and  in- 
numerable cousins, — tall,  good-looking  cousins,  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Oh  dear!  it's  just  a  quarter  past  eight!  Come,"  she  cried, 
springing  up  and  catching  the  dog  in  her  arms,  "Come,  let's  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  if  it's  stopped  snowing." 

They  stood  quite  a  long  time  gazing"  out  at  the  silvery  white 
night.  The  trees  and  bushes  bent  beneath  their  feathery  weight 
and  the  fences  were  fast  losing  all  identity. 

"The  garden  looks  just  like  a  Chri.stmas  card,  but  it's  beauti- 
ful, isn't  it?  I  wish,  Kitchener  dear,  we  were  not  quite  such  a  long 
way  from  any  one,"  she  continued,  giving  him  a  soft  pat.  "If  I 
wanted  anybody  in  a  hurry, — of  course  I  won't, — but  if  I  did,  you 
know;  if  we  were  to  get  frightened  or  ill  or  anything,— not  me,  but 
you;  you  had  a  kind  of  fit  last  summer,  you  remember, — why  we 
couldn't  get  them  nearer  than  Kitty  Gravely's  or,-*'  with  a  little 
nervous  laugh,  "or  the  Penitentiary.  I  believe  I  can  see  the  light 
on  the  guard  house.  Look!  old  fellow,  there  it  is.  No,  not  the 
yellow  light  across  the  street, — that's  a  lamp-post, — but  away  far 
off,  the  tin}'  red  speck  winking  through  the  trees, — there,  don't  you 
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Kitchener  gave  a  mild  yelp,  whether  because  he  saw,  or  on  ac- 
count of  being  held  in  an  extremeh^  uncomfortable  position,  was  an 
open  question. 

"Yes"  said  Dolly,  dropping  him  suddenly  on  the  fioor,  "that's 
the  light  on  the  guard  house.  The  guard  waits  up  there  always, 
with  his  gun.  If  any  of  them, — the  prisoners  I  mean,"  giving  a 
little  shudder,  "were  to  manage  to  get  over  the  walls,  he  would  fire, 
so  Dad  says.  Oh,  poor  fellows!  poor  fellows!  I  do  wish  we  didn't 
live  so  near  that  awful  place,  or  else  that  Janet  was  home.  Her 
cousin  always  does  get  ill  at  such  inconvenient Listen!"  pick- 
ing up  the  dog  again  and  holding  him  tight.  "I  certainly  heard 
something!"  Kitchener  had  stiffened  into  an  attitude  of  attention 
and  was  still  as  a  piece  of  black  and  white  marble. 

"Yes"  exclaimed  Dolly,  breathlessly,  "there  it  is  again!  Some- 
body is  certainly  walking  around  the  verandah!  Now  they  are  at 
the  door.  What  nonsense  to  be  frightened;  it's  only  some  patient 
of  Dad's,  or  Janet." 
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Presently  there  came  a  short,  half-hesitating  knock,  and  Dolly 
went  to  answer  it,  the  dog  keeping  close  to  her  skirts!  She  opened 
the  door  widely  and  the  swinging  hall  lamp  shone  upon  a  man's 
tall,  youthful  figure.  He  wore  a  heavy  mackintosh  and  a  Scotch 
tam  pulled  low  down.  Upon  his  broad  shoulders  and  about  his 
throat  the  snow  had  piled  softly.  As  he  raised  his  head  the  girl 
sprang  forward  with  a  joyful  little  cry  of  recognition,  then  stepped 
as  suddenly  back  and  clasped  her  hands  against  her  heart.  The 
man  returned  her  gaze  steadily  with  great  dark  eyes,  in  which  there 
was  an  unreadable  expression. 

"Is  Dr.  Drayton  at  home?"  he  asked,  slowly. 

"  No,  my  father  was  called  away  this  afternoon, — in  consulta- 
tion; he  won't  be  home  till  the  twelve  o'clock  train." 

"Ah!"  he  answered.  "I, — I  have  a  message, — perhaps  there 
is  someone  else  I  could  leave  it  with?" 

"There's  only  myself,"  said  Dolly. 

"Nobody  but  you?"  he  asked  in  a  quick,  intense  way. 

"No,  Janet  is  away  seeing  her — Janet  is  out,  I  mean,  for  a 
little  while." 

"Well,  you'll  do,"   he  answered,    "or  maybe  I'd  better  wait." 

"Will  you  come  in?"  asked  Dolly,  politely,  after  a  slight  hesi- 
tation. 

The  man  glanced  across  his  shoulder  out  into  the  darkness, 
then  followed  her  into  the  warm,  bright  house  without  speaking. 
She  led  the  way  to  the  sitting  room,  turned  and  motioned  him  to  a 
chair  opposite  the  one  she  had  been  rocking  in. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hand  to  his  head.  He  let  it 
drop  as  quickly,  without  removing  the  tam. 

Dolly  raised  her  brows  in  some  surprise. 

"Will  you  not  be  seated,"  she  said  in  a  tone  more  distantly 
polite,  "and  if  you  must  wait,  possibly  you  had  better  remove  your 
storm  coat.  I  can  take  the  message,  however,  or  Janet, — Janet 
will  be  home  shortly." 

The  man  stood  irresolutely  a  moment,  then  on  a  sudden  caught 
Dolly  by  the  arm,  swung  her  close  to  him  and  looked  down  at  her. 
His  eyes,  wide  and  famished,  stared  into  hers;  his  face,  sharp  and 
white,  yet  heavy  of  jaw  and  dangerous,  was  close  to  her  own,  so 
close  that  a  strand  of  her  blond  hair  brushed  against  him. 
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Kitchener  crouched  on  the  rug  and  growled  savagely,  showing 
his  teeth,  yet  Dolly  stood  absolutely  still  and  returned  the  man's 
gaze  without  flinching,  though  her  color  went. 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  so?"  she  said,  steadily.  "I  thought 
you  wanted  my  father, — that — that  you  were  a  gentleman." 

He  gave  a  low,  bitter  laugh. 

"You  thought  right.  I  am,  that  is,  I  am  the  remnant  of  a 
gentleman." 

"Who  are  you?"  Dolly  asked  in  a  small,  quiet  voice,  "and — 
and  what  do  you  want?" 

"See!"  he  said,  lifting  the  tam  with  a  quick  gesture.  "You 
know  now  what  I  am,  I  fancy.  If  you  need  to  look  further — " 
He  threw  the  cloak  off  and  .stood  there  in  the  hideous,  .striped  con- 
vict garb,  a  little  mocking  smile  on  his  hard  mouth. 

D0II3'  caught  her  breath  sharply. 

"You've  escaped!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  half  whisper. 

"Not  by  a  great  deal,"  he  replied  hoarsely.  "/'?«  escaping. 
They're  after  me  already.  The  falling  snow  will  cover  the  trail, 
thank  God.  This  coat  and  hat  I  took  from  a  man  I  ran  against 
after  I'd  scaled  the  walls.  I  struck  him  and — and  he  fell.  You 
must  help  me,  little  one,"  a  tone  of  entreaty  crept  into  his  voice, 
"or — or — " 

"Or  what  ?  "   asked  Dolly  slowly. 

"Heaven  knows  I'd  do  what  any  desperate,  trapped  man  would 
do,"  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "I  would  not  hurt  you — but  I 
could  at  least  prevent  you  blocking  my  game  or  setting  them  after 
me." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  her  fearless  blue  ej'es  on  his  dark 
threatening  ones,  "yes,  I  suppose  you  could,  but  there  is  no  need 
for  that.  I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you;  I'm  only  sorry,  and 
I'd  rather  help  3'ou  than  not.  You  see,"  with  a  tremulous  .smile, 
"  5^ou  see,  I  have  a  reason.''' 

"What  reason?  "  questioned  the  man,  his  face  alert,  strained 
to  the  last  point  of  painful  listening. 

"There  is  no  sound,"  said  Dolly,  "nothing  but  the  wind.  We 
are  alone." 

"What  possible  reason  then?"  he  asked  again.  "Why 
should  you  help  me  ?  ' ' 

"You  look  like  Ben,"  she  answered,  glancing  up  into  the  wild 
and  tragic  face. 
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"That's  pleasant  for  Ben,"  he  answered  with  a  shrug.  "As 
for  me,  I  don't  know  who  the  fellow  is,  but  I'm  decidedly  glad  I 
look  like  him  just  the  same." 

"He's  my  brother,"  Dolly  replied,  "and  he's  been  off  to  the 
war,  you  know."  Then  proudly  :  "He  was  shot,  but  he's  getting 
better. ' ' 

"Ah!"  said  the  convict,  "we're  alike  in  more  than  looks  then. 
I've  been  shot  too.  See."  He  held  out  an  arm  bandaged  with  a 
woolen  scarf. 

The  girl  gave  a  distressed  little  cry. 

"Oh,  that  don't  matter,"  he  an.swered,  "the  guard  shot  blind, 
otherwise  I'd  have  been  done  for.  There's  no  blood  trail.  I  tied 
the  arm  up  so  tight  it's  dead  numb.  Now  if  you're  going  to  be 
good  enough  to  assist  me,  you'll  have  to  move  quickly,"  a  bit  of 
hopefulness  sounding  in  the  words.      "I  want  some  clothes." 

"Yes,  yes.  Just  wait  a  moment."  she  said,  leaving  the 
room. 

Presently  she  entered  carrying  a  shabby  uniform,  and  another 
suit  of  plain  clothes. 

"Take  which  you  like  and  dress  in  the  office;  go  through  that 
door." 

"Thanks.     The  plain  ones  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  in  the  others,"  she  said,  half  regretfully. 
"You'd  be  so  exactly  like  Ben, — but  never  mind." 

He  took  the  clothes  into  the  room  beyond,  and  the  girl  waited. 
The  color  had  come  to  her  cheeks  again  and  her  eyes  were  bril- 
liant. 

"There's  the  money  I've  been  .saving  for  that  mandolin;"  she 
said  to  herself,  "he  can  have  that."  Before  she  had  finished 
speaking,  her  guest  had  returned,  a  roll  of  black  and  yellow  in  his 
hand. 

"Can  you  get  rid  of  it  ?  "   he  asked 

"Yes.     I'll -take  it  to  my  room.     Wait." 

In  a  moment  she  was  back,  a  small  purse  in  her  hand.  She 
held  it  towards  him. 

"Take  it,"   she  said.     "  It  is  quite  mine  to  give." 

He  took  the  little  purse,  and  about  his  mouth  came  a  queer 
trembling. 

"As  a  loan,"  he  said. 
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"As  a  loan,  or  a  gift,  which  you  please.  You  look  very  white  ; 
there's  some  wine  in  a  decanter  in  the  office." 

He  smiled  grimly. 

"Temptation  comes  from  strange  quarters.  No,  no  thanks. 
I'll  not  take  any  wine." 

He  glanced  down  and  held  out  his  hand,  but  drew  it  back 
hastily. 

"You've  been  uncommonly  good  tome,  but  I  havn't  the  cheek 
to  ask  you  to  shake  hands, — perhaps  you  wouldn't,  anyway." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  would." 

"Better  not,"  he  said,  leaning  towards  her.  "No, — I'm  a  bad 
lot — and  you — .  See,  I  won't  touch  you,  little  one.  Who  knows, 
the  black  might  rub  off  a  soul." 

Straightening  up  and  tossing  back  his  head  recklessly,  he 
stood  looking  around  the  cosy  room  .so  gay  with  holly  and  mistletoe, 
and  sweet-scented  with  tasseled  pine  and  cedar.  A  tin}'  broken 
branch  of  holly  came  fluttering  down  from  the  big  bunch  above  the 
mantel  and  fell  at  his  feet.  He  picked  it  up  and  slipped  it  into  a 
pocket  of  his  coat. 

"It's  Christmas,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said.  "I'd  forgotten.  A  fellow 
would  lose  his  nerve  if  he  stayed  here  long, — here  is  peace  ;  out- 
side, the  storm." 

"I'll  be  off.  I'm  safe  enough  now  any  way  ;  the  snow  helped, 
the  shot  went  blind  and  you've  done  the  rest.  I've  had  rare  goo^ 
luck,  and  this  time  the  devil  has  looked  after  his  own." 

She  reached  her  two  small  hands  out  to  him  and  her  eyes  were 
blinded  with  tears. 

"Don't  speak  so.  Don't,"  she  cried,  .softly.  "I  have  been 
glad  to  help  you,  oh  !  very  glad.  If  you  only  knew  how  like  you 
are  to  Ben.  Do  try  to  be  like  him  in  all  wa5's  ;  he  is  such  a  brave 
and  honest  gentleman." 

"He  is  your  brother,  that  is  enough  for  me  to  know.  But  we 
started  differently,  and  we  can't  bring  up  at  the  same  point." 

She  drew  a  long  sorrowful  breath. 

"If  you'd  been  in  Ben's  place  perhaps  you  would  be  as  he  is. 
I  think  you  would." 

"God  knows,"  he  an.swered,  "but  it  doesn't  matter.  There  is 
no  one  who  cares." 
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"I  care,"  said  Dolly,  softly,  "and  I  hope  you'll  get  out  all 
right,     I'll  think  often  about  you." 

"Thanks,"  he  returned,  picking  up  the  tarn.  He  threw  it 
back  on  the  table  with  a  little  shiver. 

"Give  me  another  hat.,  I  can  feel  that  fellow  go  down  as  I 
struck  him, — though  I  don't  believe  he  was  much  hurt,"  he  said, 
half  fiercely. 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  girl,  her  eyes  full  of  dumb  sympathy, 
"he  could  not  be;  you  did  not  mean  to  hurt  him.  Come  into  the 
hall.     Ah!  here's  a  hat  of  Ben's.      Now  go — go." 

They  stood  under  the  swinging  lamp  again.  Kitchener  close  to 
his  mistress,  his  expression  one  of  anxious  doubt,  and  his  feelings 
finding  vent  in  curtailed  growls. 

"It's  snowing  still,"  said  Dolly,  opening  the  door.  "If  you 
take  the  train  that  Dad  comes  in  by — if  by  chance  he  should  see 
you,  he'll  surely  take  j^ou  for  Ben." 

"I'll  risk  it,"  answered  the  man  shortly.  "Good-bye,  little  one 
— good-bye." 

Dolly  watched  while  he  strode  across  the  snowy  garden. 
When  the  gate  clicked  shut,  she  turned  and  went  back  slowly  to 
the  pretty  sitting-room.  There  lay  the  tam  on  the  table,  and  the 
heavy  storm  cloak  rested  over  a  chair.  These  she  carried  to  her 
room  and  locked  away  with  the  striped  clothes. 

Afterwards  she  came  again  to  the  rocking  chair  and  the  fire. 
The  room  looked  as  it  had  before,  only  the  flames  no  longer  leaped 
high  and  joyously.  There  was  but  a  pile  of  glowing  coals  upon 
the  hearth.  She  sat  quite  still  and  gazed  into  the  red  heart  of  them, 
her  firm  little  chin  on  her  soft  hand. 

The  dog  crowded  close  to  her  and  laid  his  queer  round  head 
upon  her  knee.  His  piece  of  a  tail  beat  steadily  upon  the  rug  by 
way  of  expressing  happiness. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  was  the  angel  said  years  and  years  ago, 
Kitchener?"  Dolly  asked  after  a  while.  "No,  of  course,  you 
don't,  so  I'll  tell  you.  He  said:  '  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to 
men.'  I'm  afraid  there  never  will  be  peace  on  earth,  old  fellow. 
If  there  was  peace,  Ben  would  be  home,  and  all  the  fighting  would 
be  ended,  you  know,  and  there" d  be  no  more  prisoners  and  captives 
either,  no  need  for  prisons.  No,  Kitchener,  peace  hasn't  come  yet, 
but  as  for  goodwill  to  men,  why  we  can  have  that,  both  you  and  I. 
I  wonder  if  he  hurt  the  man' he  knocked  down  ?     I  wonder  if  father 
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will  think  it's  Ben.     I  was  good  to  him  because  he  looked  like  Ben. 

If  Ben  were  sad  and  very  tired — and  desperate ."     Then  she 

sighed. 

"  Do  3'ou  know,  Kitchener,"  she  said  again,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
think — I  almost  think,  perhaps  I'd  have  helped  him  any^vay,  even 
if  h2  hadn't  looked  like  Ben." 

At  that  moment  Janet  came  bustling  in,  and  the  two  flew  to 
meet  her. 

"Oh!  Janet,  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  cried  Dolly.  "I'm 
very  glad  you've  come,  and  it's  just  at  the  right  time,  for  we  were 
beginning  to  get  lonely,  Kitchener  and  I." 


THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR.* 


BY    CLAUDE    SANAGAN. 

iFFIvE  !"  said  Kleiner,  of  the  Eveyiing  Despatch, 
impatiently  drumming  his  heels  on  the  empty 
barrel  outside  Greene's  Emporium.  "  PiiSe  ! 
You're  enough  to  give  any  dope-slinger  a  kink 
in  the  pinne5^  Williams.  Mean  to  say  they'd 
dare  do  me  up,  on  top  of  this  other  affair  ? 
They're  badl}'  enough  scared  as  it  is.  Aw, 
Piffle  !" 

The   Bluevale  correspondent   of  the  big  city 
dail}^  eyed  this  lean,   long-legged,   sallow-faced 
reportorial  nondescript  in  open-mouthed  awe. 

"I  tell  you"  he  objected  "the  Hentons  ain't  the  kind  o' 
folks  to  fool  with.  If  they'd  steal  a  horse,  an'  burn  the  owner's 
barn  for  reportin'  to  the  authorities,  they  won't  let  you  go  pokin' 
your  nose  up  around  their  place  now  't  this  shootin'  affair  's  hap- 
pened. Soon's  they  know  you're  a  newspaper  reporter  from 
town . " 


"Oh,  Willy,  Willy,  that  it  should  come  to  this,"  mocked 
Kleiner.  ' '  Thinkest  thou  that  there  will  be  a  reporter  within  forty 
miles  when  I  go  to  pay  my  respects  ?  Great  Scott!  man,  don't  you 
understand?  The  old  man's  said  he  wants  an  inside  description  of 
the  room  where  the  thing  happened,  and  don't  you  know  that  he's 
^f/ to  have  it.  This  ain't  any  of  your  '  the-fimeral-took-place-to- 
day-of-the-late-Alexander-Kleiner '  items  ;  it's  a  scoop,  man  !  The 
Despatch  isn't  holding  space  for  any  stuff  about  '  Little  Willy 
Green  is  down  with  the  measles,  but  will  be  around  again  in  a  few 
days.'  The  rag  wants  a  story,  and  the  story  is  up  there  in  that 
room,  where  Jim  Henton  shot  his  brother." 

"  Well,  don't  say  you  wasn't  warned,"  cried  Williams,  somewhat 
nettled,  as  he  started  off  down  the  board  walk.  "  Don't  say  you 
wasn't  warned." 

Kleiner  laughed  ;  but  when  the  local  correspondent  had  dis- 
appeared around  a  corner,  the  laugh  vanished  suddenly,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  sober  air  that  he  took  his  corn-cob  pipe  out  of  his  pocket 
and  went  slowly  up  the  hill  towards  the  Henton  place. 
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It  was  a  deep  frame  house,  basement  aud  one  story,  dirty  and 
isolated.  Kleiner  pushed  aside  the  cheap  piece  of  crepe  that  hung 
on  the  panel,  and  rattled  the  knocker.  The  door  was  cautiously 
opened  about  three  inches  by  a  hardened  little  woman  whose  face 
bore  the  signs  of  poverty  and  degradation. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want?"  she  snapped. 

"  Is  Mr.  Dave  Henton  in?"  asked  Kleiner,  who  had  learned 
that  this  was  the  brother's  name.  Had  Dave  answered  the  door- 
knock,  Kleiner  would  have  asked  for  the  sister,  Mrs.  O'Shea. 

"  He's  in ;  what  do  you  want  of  him  ?"   demanded  the  sister. 

"  I've  a  message  for  him." 

"What  is  it?"  she  persisted.      "I'll  tell  him." 

"  Well,  I  promised  the  Governor  I'd  give  it  direct  ;  the  Gover- 
nor at  the  jail  asked  me  to  take  Dave  a  message  from  Jim." 

She  gave  him  another  searching  glance,  and  then  said  :  "  Come 
this  way." 

After  seeing  that  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside,  the  woman 
led  the  way  along  the  dirt}',  dim' hallway  to  a  back  stairs.  Kleiner 
had  to  lower  his  head  as  he  crept  down  the  low-ceiled  and  shaky 
stair-case  into  the  basement.  She  led  him  into  the  living  room  at 
the  very  back  of  the  house — the  room  where  the  tragedy-  had 
occurred. 

At  a  glance  he  took  in  the  depressing  surroundings.  The  floor 
was  worn  out  and  creaked — the  wood,  however,  was  scarce!}'  visible 
through  the  dirt.  The  walls  were  rudely  plastered  but  the  ceiling 
was  nothing  more  than  rafters.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
common  table,  at  the  side  of  which  one  of  the  Hentons  had  been 
standing  when  shot  by  his  brother.  Uncleaued  dishes  were  still  on 
the  deal  table.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  broken 
chairs,  a  stove,  and  a  bench  on  which  was  a  tub.  Everything  was 
smoky,  and  nauseous  odors  permeated  the  place. 

Dave  Henton  was  sitting  back  against  the  wall  when  his  sister 
brought  Kleiner  in. 

"  This  gentleman  has  a  message  from  the  jail  for  you — from 
Jim,'"   she  said. 

"  Well?"   grumbled  the  ill-groomed,  heavj^-set  man. 

"  Your  brother  asked  me,  through  the  Governor,  to  tell  3'ou  he 
wanted  to  see  you,"  said  Kleiner.  "The  Governor  says  Jim  is 
.sick  this  morning,  and  if  you  can  send  him  anything — " 

"  Tell  him  to  go  to  blazes"  thundered  Dave. 
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The  woman  began  to  reprove  her  brother  and  thank  Kleiner, 
when  the  back  door  opened  and  another  sinister-looking  man 
appeared. 

"  Who's  this?"   he  asked,  with  authority. 

"  A  friend  replied  the  woman. 

"  A  friend,  eh,"  he  repeated  with  a  sneer.  "He's the  reporter 
who  sat  in  the  court-room  when  Bill  Snively  was  pinched  for  liftin' 
cattle." 

The  woman's  ej'es  blazed. 

"  vSo  you've  sneaked  in  this  way  to  try  and  learn  something, 
have  you  ?  Well,  we'll  learn  you  something — we'll  learn  you,  you 
can't  fool  a  Henton." 

vShe  was  at  him  like  a  wildcat.  Kleiner  made  a  jump  for  the 
door,  but  tripped  over  a  chair,  and  the  next  instant  was  struggling 
to  keep  the  woman's  fingers  from  his  throat.  He  knew  intuitively 
that  the  back  exit  was  cut  off  by  the  Hentons,  and  that  the  stranger 
blocked  the  way  to  the  staircase.  Just  what  the  outcome  would 
have  been  is  hard  to  say,  had  not  Dave  Henton  suddenly  stepped 
forward  and  dragged  the  woman  away.  The  reporter  picked  him  - 
self  up,  and  cooly  brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  I  happen  to  be  a  reporter,  as  the 
gentleman  intimated,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gover- 
nor's message." 

"  Sit  down  !"   cried  Henton,  suavely. 

Kleiner  looked  at  the  man  suspiciously. 

' '  I  suppose ' ' 

' '  Sit  doivn  !     Got  pencil  and  paper  ?' ' 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  get  it  out  !" 

"  I've  only  a  little  copy  paper,"  ventured  Kleiner. 

"It'll  be  enough,"  and  Henton  laughed  gratingly.  There- 
porter  did  not  like  the  laugh  ;  it  sounded  nasty. 

"Now,  write,"  cried  Henton  curtly.  "Write  this:  'The 
death  of  Bill  Henton,  last   night,    now  looks  like  an  accident.     He 

was  fooling  with  a  gun  that  he  didn't  know  was  load '  WRITE 

I  tell  you  !" 

The  reporter  filled  two  pages  of  copy  with  the  dictation,  and  as 
he  wrote,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  slowl)'  wrinkled  with  the  ghost 
of  a  smile.  He  was  almost  cheerful  by  the  time  he  had  added 
a  dictated  note  to  the  effect   that  he   had   taken  the  opportunity  to 
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enjoy  a  holiday  fishing,  and  would  not  return  until  the  following 
day.  Henton  was  so  pleased  with  his  scheme  that  he  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  little  flourishes  with  which  the  reporter  em- 
bellished the  tail-space  of  his  copy  paper. 

"  Now,  you  stay  there  till  we  let  you  out,"  said  the  man, 
gruffly,  as  he  locked  Kleiner  into  a  large  clothes  closet,  and  with  an 
evil  chuckle  went  back  to  the  dirty  kitchen.  Kleiner  waited  until 
the  thump  of  the  big,  heavy  boots  died  out  on  the  hollow  flooring, 
then  he  doubled  up  and  fairly  shook  with  silent  laughter. 


Eleven  o'clock  had  come  and  no  word  from  Kleiner.  The  city 
editor  was  getting  restless.  He  called  Williams  up  over  the  phone, 
but  all  the  village  correspondent  knew  was,  that  nearly  three  hours 
before,  Kleiner  had  .set  out  for  the  Henton  house,  and  had  not 
returned. 

The  city  editor  had  just  hung  up  the  receiver  when  the  "copy" 
boy  came  running  in  with  two  or 'three  pages  in  his  hand. 

"  Hah  !"  It  was  easy  to  recognize  the  broad,  free  scrawl.  The 
city  editor  glanced  quickly  through  it  and  wound  up  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  perplexity  and  disappointment. 

"  I  say,  Chad  wick,  what  the  dickens  do  you  make  of  this  in- 
fernal rot  ?' ' 

The  news  editor  leaned  carelessly  over  the  desk. 

"Kleiner's  stuff,  eh?"  he  asked,  disinterestedly.  "By 
George  !"   he  exclaimed,  as  his  eye  ran  down  the  last  page. 

"  Save  space,  big  story.     Help  me  at  Henton' s  !" 

"What!" 

"Shorthand,"  drawled  Chadwick,  tracing  the  faint  marks 
with  his  finger. 

"Hello,  Central,"  cried  the  city  editor,  briskly,  "Give  me 
main  20.     Yes,  the  police  department." 

The  first  train  took  out  six  plain-clothes  men.  By  one  o'clock, 
the  Henton  house  was  surrounded  and  its  inmates  in  custody.  The 
sister  wa§  the  only  one  who  offered  resistance  ;  she  was  pounding 
madly  on  the  door  behind  which  the  reporter  was  anxiously  wait- 
ing release,  when  the  officers  seized  her. 

A  carriage  was  standing  in  the  road  with  Crate,  the  fastest 
stenographer  in  the  Despatch  office,  waiting  patiently,  note-book  in 
hand,  and  his  machine  on  the  seat  beside  him. 
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"Alright!"  yelled  Kleiner  to  the  driver  as  he  jumped  in. 
They  were  off  at  a  gallop  for  the  station. 

Beginning  where  his  copy  paper  had  run  out,  the  reporter 
plunged  into  dictation,  and  the  race  against  time  had  begun.  It 
was  a  few  minutes  to  three  when  he  marked  "  30  "  on  the  last  page 
of  "  copy,"  and  wearily  tossed  it  onto  the  city  editor's  desk.  The 
rest  of  the  staff  had  been  "all  in"  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
now  they  jostled  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  offer  first  congratula- 
tions. 

We-11,"  said  Kleiner,  propping  his  long  legs  up  on  the 
nearest  desk,  and  lighting  his  corn-cob,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction, 
"  it  may  be  very  nice,  fellows,  but  next  time  this  little  man  invents 
Governor's  messages,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  he'll  have  a 
little  gun,  and  his  bullets  '11  be  made  of  lead,  lead,  lead." 
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The  Proper  Care  of  the  Teeth 

is  one  of  the  Essentials  of  Personal  Hygiene 


A  mouth  full  of  decaying  teeth  is  a  most 
festive  meeting-place  for  the  germs  of 
disease,  as  well  as  a  most  fertile  soil 
for    the    propagation    of    them. 

Wampole's 
Formolid    Tooth    Paste 

PRESERVES  THE  TEETH 
and  HARDENS    THE   GUMS 

Put  up  in  Collapsible  tubes,  which  retail  at 

TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS 
(25c. )    EACH 

ON  SALE  AT   DRUG   STORES   ONLY 


> 


HENRY     K.     WAIV1POLE    &    CO. 

MANUFACTURING    CHEMISTS 

Main   Offices  and  Laboratories,     PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 
Branch  Office  and  Laboratory,    TORONTO,  Canada 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay. 


ADVERTISING    ATTRACTIONS  VI. 

London  College  of  Connnnerce 

AND     PEN     ART    SCHOOL 

Comprising-  Business,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting- 
and  Academic    Departments 

Our  Extended  Business  Course  for  comprehensiveness, 
thoroughness  and  practicability  we  believe  to  be  unequalled 
and  our  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  course  is  unsurpassed 

FINE  ARTISTIC  PENMANSHIP  A  SPECIALTY 
BEST     SYSTEMS BEST     METHODS BEST     INSTRUCTIONS 

W.  IM.  YrRr:X,  C.  B.,  Principal 

Masonic  Temple  Building-  London,  Canada 

BOYS!      —  ™"---°-    GIRLS! 


FREE! 


$1.50   FOUNTAIN    PEN 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO 

J.  0.  RICHARDS,     596  King  St.,     LONDON,  ONTARIO 

CAN  YOU  READ  THIS  PUZZLE  ? 


C     !     ! 
Are     I    Tes     EI      2      Da      B     4      U 

R        2        B        Z 

$350 
$250 

\A/ithi  l^^i        Thing    L's 


$1,000 


IF-     SO 


FOLLOW    ITS    ADVICE 

and  learn  something  you  cannot  afford  to  miss 

the:   home:   life. 

will  do    FOR    YOU  what  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others. 
Drop  a  post  card  for  full  particulars  to 

HURON  &  ERiE^BLDG.^^^^^^^    R^  S.  HAMBLY,  Dlstrlct  Manager 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 
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Pltimp* 

Rosy 

CKildren 

are  children  that  get  the 
right  food  to  eat  —  whole* 
some,  nutritious  food — easily 
digested  food. 

Mooney's 

Perfectioi\ 

Cream    Sodas 

are  splendid  food  for   grow* 

ing  children.    Made  of  Cana* 

da's  finest  wheat,  cream  and 

butter — they   are 

more    nourishing 

thain   bread,  and 

^easier  to  digest. 

Always  crisp  and 

appetizing  in  the 

moisturc'proof 

packages.     At 

all  grocers. 


"SHOO    PLY'* 

An  important  new  plant  of  the  Physalis 
famil}'.  It  is  claimed  that  flies  will  not 
stay  in  a  room  where  it  is  growing  if 
they  can  conveniently  escape,  and  our 
tests  show  such  to  be  the  case,  though 
what  there  is  about  it  that  repulses  them 
is  not  clear.  Aside  from  this  remarkable 
quality,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  flowering 
plant,  and  blooms  in  a  very  short  time 
(sixty  days)  from  seed.  It  is  pp.rticularly 
valuable  as  a  winter  bloomer,  the  blos- 
soms being  large,  cup-shaped,  and  of  a 
lovely  light  blue  color,  with  a  white  cen- 
ter. It  is  a  profuse  bloomer  in  pots,  both 
summer  and  winter.  Packet,  10c;  3  for 
25c,  postpaid. 
SEND    FOR    OUR    SEED    CATALOGUE. 

FOREST  CITY  SEED    CO. 
596  King  St.,    London,  Ont. 


The 

Advance 
Man 

OF  A  GOOD 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IS  GOOD  PRINTING 

Whether  it's  a  Circular, 
a  Letterhead,  Catalogue 
or  a  Booklet,  we  produce 
the  kind  that  pays. 

We'll  figure  for  you, 
make  you  a  dummy, 
show  you  what  we  can 
do,  and  zuill  do  what  we 
promise. 

Distance  is  no  barrier 
to  satisfactory  service. 

Manufacturers'  C  a  t  a- 
logues  a  specialty. 

Write  to-day ;  it  will 
place  you  under  no  obli- 
gation and  we  may  sug- 
gest something  j/^?^  can 
profit  by. 


The  Advertiser  Job 

LONDON,   ONTARIO 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 
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Our 


New 


Seed,  Plant  and 
Bulb    Gatalo^ue 

for  1905 
is  now  ready 

SEND    FOR    IT ITS    FREE 

ADDRESS 

MAIL    ORDER    DEPT. 

DARGH  &  HUNTER 

"Seedsmen  to  theCanadian  People" 

London,  Ontario 


TIOGA 


INDIAN    PILE   REMEDY 

An  old  Indian  Receipt  that 
has  been  used  by  our  family 
and  friends  for  years.  We 
know  of  no  case  that  has  not 
been  relieved,  therefore  con- 
scientiously offer  it  to  you, 
knowing-  that  you  will  gladly 
welcome  the  Remedy. 
SAMPLE  BOX  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

Latest  Novelities— send  2c 

stamp  for  catalogue, 

AGENT       WANTED 


YOUNG'S    SUPPLY     CO. 

400  Horton  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 


How  to  Cure 

RUPTURE 

"Health  and  Vigor  depend  upon   the  quality 
and   quantity  of  the   BIood.—HUMANITARlAN. 

The  liver  is  the  great  secreting  organ 
of  the  body,  and  when  it  fails  to  per- 
form   its    office    bile    accumulates    and 
the    blood    becomes    poisoned,    causing 
many  unpleasant   symptoms,    such  as: 
Dull,  heavy,  languid  feeling,  indisposi- 
tion to  attend  to  duties,   pain  in  back 

I  will  send  FREE   of   cost  to 
all  who  write   for   it   a   little 
book  containing  simple   and 
complete    directions    for  the 
easy  cure  of  Rupture,  describ- 
ing  a   natural   method     that 
can  be  followed  at  home  with- 
out loss  of  time   from   work. 

or   shoulders,   sour   stomach,   constipa- 
tion,  dryness  of  the  skin,  restlessness 
at   night,    etc. 

If  these  symptoms  are  not  dealt  with 
immediately,    they  become  aggravated 
so  as  to  induce  severe  illness.     To  re- 
lieve at  once  and  cure  permanently 

Dr.    Carson's    Tonic 

stomach  and  Constipation  Bitters 

have     long     been     recognized     as     the 
sovereign  treatment.     These  are  made 
frorm  the  formula  of  an  eminent  Cana- 
dian   physician,     who     has    used     the 
prescription   in   his   practice  for  many 
years   with   most   satisfactory  results. 

F.  H.  WEESE,  Specialist 

Dept.  J.,  Manning  Chambers 
72  Queen  St.  W.,    TORONTO 

Usually  you    can    obtain  the   prepara- 
tion of  your  local  druggist,  but  if  you 
are    not    able    to    obtain    it    in    your 
neighborhood,   we   shall  be   pleased    to 
send    to    any    address    one     or    more 
bottles  upon   receipt   of  price   (50c  per 
bottle),    carriage    prepaid. 

Pamphlet  seat  FREE  on  application 

The  CARSON  MEDICINE  CO.,  TORONTO 

Just  tell  them^tliat  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 
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To  Our  Readers 
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BXT    month  we  are  going  to  publish  a  story 

I       I   X  I       which    is  bound   to    create    a   great   deal  of 

of    talk.     We    want  to   hear    what    is    said 

about  it,  and  we  would  like  you  to  drop  us 

a  post-card,  telling  us  what  3^ou  think  of  it. 

The  story  is  called  "  The  Miracle  "  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Alban  K.  Ragg.  It  is  not  altogether  in  keep- 
ing with  our  editorial  polic}^;  but  then,  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life  and  we  ma}^  occasionly  run  a  story  for 
discussion  if  it  is   sufficently  strong. 

We  want  you  to  feel  that  The  Blue  Jay  is 
your  magazine,  however,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
our  readers  tell  us  at  any  time  what  stories  appeal 
to  them  and  what  do  not.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  please,  and  please  we  will;  so  criticise  us 
freely  and  we  will  thank  you  for  it  most  heartily. 

Entirely   yours, 

'     T/ie  Editors  of  The  Blue  Jay. 


The       F.     C.     B.     C. 


F"orest  City   Buisime 

"  A'ot/iitig-  S7(cceeds  Like  Success  " 


ss  and    Slnorthancd   Oollege 

is  recognized  as  the  leading;  Business  and 
Shorthand  College  in    Western  Ontario 

College  re-opened  on  the  3rd  inst  with 
the  largest  attendance  in  its  history 

Gregg  Shorthand 

and 

Touch    Typewriting 


J.    W.     WESTERVELT,   Prinicpal 


coupled  with  our  practical  Bookkeeping 
work   are  responsible    for  the  increase 

Y.   M.  C.  A.   BLDG 


IT    PAYS    TO  ATTEND  A  SCHOOL  HAVING 
A  NATIONAL    REPUTATION 

Cash  -  $200.00  -  Cash 

IN     PRIZES 

FOR    BRIGHT     IDEAS 

We  are  introducing  a  new  fountain  pen  and  want  a  catchy  name  for  it. 
It  might  be  called  "  The  Gem."     Can  you  think  of  a  better  one  ?     We  will  pay  : 

$100.00  cash  for  the  best  name 

25.00  '      second  best  name 

10.00      "        "      "    third    best   name 

It        (i       > ( 
5.00  fourth  best  name 

1.00  each  for  the  next  forty  best  names 

Anyone  can  try.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  send  15  cents  for  a  package  of  super- 
ior quality  sewing  needles  and  one  name,  or  send  25  cents  for  two  packages  and  send 
three  names.  These  little  articles  are  NECESSARY  in  every  home.  You  will  have 
to  buy  them  some  place.     Why  not  here? 
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THROUGH  THE  DESERT   OF  BITTER  WATERS. 

BY    FRANK    LILLIE    POLLOCK. 

jHIS  is  the  Story  which  the  guide  0mm  al  Marid, 
sometime  Sheik  of  the  rebel  clan  of  the  Beni 
Issora,  told  to  the  Spanish  Captain  as  they  rode 
by  night  across  the  desert  of  Upper  Morocco,  from 
the  Omer-beg  River,  to  El  Hadhr,  across  the 
Desert  of  Bitter  Waters. 

"  Ride  close  by  my  stirrup,  Effendi,  for  this 
is  an  evil  place  in  darkness.  All  this  desert  is 
salt  with  the  bones  of  men,  and  the  ghosts 
gather  at  the  coming  of  an  unbehever,  as  flies 
are  drawn  by  blood.  Moreover,  malicious  djinns  dwell  among  the 
rocks,  and  on  the  trail  all  the  wells  are  bitter.  But  this  is  the  last 
stage,  and  the  dawn  is  not  far  ;  at  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  we 
shall  hear  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret  of  El  Hadhr. 

"  Listen,  Effendi.  You  shall  hear  how  it  has  fallen  that  I,  a 
Sheik  of  the  Beni  Issora,  guide  men  for  hire  acro.ss  the  Desert  of 
Bitter  Waters.  A  tale  is  good  for  a  dark  road,  and  the  road  and 
the  tale  will  end  together,  and  who  knows  what  besides  ? 

"There  are  no  more  now  of  the  Beni  Issora,  Effendi.  Those 
who  are  dead  are  dead,  and  tho.se  who  are  captives  are  in  hell.     But 
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it  is  not  so  long  since  we  held  the  passes  of  the  Atlas  by  Kubes 
Sultan,  where  the  caravan  roads  go  to  Fez.  All  the  merchants 
passed  that  way,  and  from  each  we  took  toll  that  they  might  go  in 
peace — horses  or  silks  or  gold  dust  from  the  South,  or  ostrich  feath- 
ers or  ivory.  When  they  would  not  pay  we  fought.  The  Kubyles 
came  against  us,  and  the  Touregs  from  Algeria,  and  the  Sultan  him- 
self sent  his  troops,  and  we  beat  them  back.  The  firman  of  the 
Sultan  does  not  reach  to  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas,  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  Sultan  there  is  peace,  but  in  the  desert  there  is 
always  war. 

"So  we  became  rich,  and  my  name  grew  great,  so  that  the 
traders,  even  in  Fez,  sent  me  gifts  that  their  caravans  might  pass. 
But  of  all  my  treasures  there  was  none  like  Fatima,  the  queen  of  my 
tents.  The  name  of  Fatima,  the  pearl  of  the  Is.sora,  was  known 
down  to  the  sea,  and  farther  than  Kordofan,  and  poets  sang  verses 
of  her  at  the  wells  in  the  Great  Desert.  Eight  of  my  mightiest 
warriors  were  sworn  to  make  their  lives  a  shield  for  her,  and  in  time 
of  great  peril  to  carry  her  with  her  women  to  a  secure  place  in  the 
hills.  For  in  that  desert  there  is  no  moment  when  a  man  can  say 
of  his  next  breath,   '  It  will  be  peace.' 

' '  At  the  beginning  of  spring  the  Sultan  launched  a  great  raid 
of  his  Kabyle  horsemen  against  us,  and  they  were  led  by  a  strong 
Roumi,  a  Spanish  Kapitan  who  served  the  Sultan,  and  who  was 
always  victorious.  In  the  thickest  darkness  before  the  dawn,  they 
burst  upon  us  unawares,  and  they  were  bold  because  of  their  great 
chief.  They  out  numbered  us  three  times,  and  they  carried  the  foreign 
pistol  that  shoots  so  fast.  That  was  a  night,  Effendi ;  the  sword 
drank  that  night  !  They  rode  over  us  before  we  could  mount,  and 
then  fired  our  tents  to  give  light,  and  there  was  a  slaying  of  the 
Beni  Issora  like  the  slaughter  of  larks  under  a  net. 

"  But  I  saw  little,  for  I  was  cut  down  and  left  as  dead,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fight.  When  my  mind  came  back  to  me  there  was 
sunlight,  and  there  was  nothing  round  me  but  the  dead  and  the 
black  tatters  of  our  burned  tents.  The  ground  rolled  under  my 
feet  as  I  walked,  and  the  mountains  danced  before  my  eyes.  The 
sand  was  as  mire  with  blood,  and  heavy  with  the  corpses  of  our  tribe, 
but  at  that  time  I  did  not  think  of  these  things,  but  onl}^  of  the 
Pearl. 

"  In  a  little  while  I  chanced  upon  a  Toureg  desert  rider,  who 
had  watched  the  fight  from  afar,   and  had  come  to  loot  the  dead. 
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though,  indeed,  the  Kabyles  had  left  Httle  plunder.     I  gave  him  the 
salutation  of  peace  and  demanded  the  news  of  the  battle. 

"He  pointed  to  the  slain.  'There  lie  the  Beni  Issora,'  he 
said,  '  save  such  as  are  captive.  The  Roumi  has  gone  north  on 
the  great  trail,  taking  much  plunder,  horses  and  camels  and  scores 
of  captives  driven  at  the  lance's  point.' 

"  The  women  ?'  I  asked  him,  and  he  swore  that  he  had  seen 
the  victors  divide  our  women  with  the  booty,  and  that  the  Pearl  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Spanish  Kapitan. 

"  Cursed  be  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings  !'  I  said,  and  cut  him 
down  before  me — an  ill  deed,  for  which  Allah  straightway  smote 
me  with  a  fever. 

' '  While  I  lay  sick  among  the  blood  and  the  dead  certain  traders 
came  through  with  camels,  and  found  nothing  but  death  where  they 
had  expected  to  pay  tribute.  Seeing  me  still  alive,  they  took  me 
south  to  a  camp  of  the  Igidi  Arabs,  where  the  Sheik  showed  me 
favor,  and  after  two  months  I  rode  back  to  the  mountains. 

"  I  found  the  earth  covered  with  brown  bones,  and  jackals  had 
made  their  dens  where  our  tents  had  stood.  My  tongue  was  black 
with  thirst,  and  I  drank  of  the  water  of  the  well,  and  it  was  salt  as 
blood.  Then  I  dug  up  certain  gold  that  was  buried,  and  went 
toward  the  north. 

' '  Beyond  Tetza  I  found  men  who  told  me  that  the  captives  of 
our  tribe  had  been  sold,  some  to  Mediehieh,  and  some  to  Tangiers, 
and  some  to  Fez.  To  Fez  I  dared  not  go,  but  I  went  to  the  cities  of 
the  sea,  and  I  could  get  no  news  of  the  Pearl  or  of  the  Roumi. 
Then  when  winter  came,  a  lying  tale  sent  me  south  and  east  to  the 
Algerian  border,  and  I  hunted  a  false  trail  till  I  found  a  Toureg 
camel-driver  who  had  heard  of  the  fate  of  Fatima,  the  Pearl  of  the 
Issora,  and  that  the  Roumi  who  had  taken  her  had  carried  her 
across  the  sea  to  that  city  of  the  infidels,  Cadiz.  Then  I  bought 
silks  and  ostrich  feathers  that  I  might  seem  a  merchant,  and  went 
to  Tangiers,  and  was  carried  on  a  ship  across  a  bitter  sea. 

"  Allahi  !  There  I  found  a  great  city,  with  more  of  the  un- 
believers than  I  had  thought  were  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  could 
understand  none  of  their  talk.  So  I  could  find  nothing  of  what  I 
sought,  and  when  at  evening  they  lighted  the  foul-smelhng  city 
with  lamps,  my  heart  grew  sick  with  , remembering  the  desert. 
Then  I  returned  to  Tangiers,    and  I  took  my  life  in  my  teeth,  and 
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went  in  the  train  of  a  northern  merchant  to  Fez,  the  city  of  the 
vSultan.     And  there  in  the  slave  market  I  found  her  at  last. 

"She  was  in  a  string  of  women  that  a  black  Kabyle  was  offering 
for  sale,  Soudanese  and  Egyptians  and  girls  from  the  Great  Desert. 
But  she  knew  me  and  called  upon  Allah,  awaiting  the  blow.  And 
I  struck  her  through  the  breast  with  ni}'  yataghan,  so  that  she  fell 
down  dead  in  her  bonds  among  the  women. 

"  Hold  in  your  horse,  Effendi.  You  knew  her  not — and  there 
is  a  little  more  of  the  tale  to  be  told. 

"  The  Kabyle  would  have  seized  me,  crying  out  for  the  guard, 
but  I  struck  him  once  with  the  bloody  sword,  and  he  cried  no  more. 
Then  I  ran  down  the  streets  with  a  great  pursuit  at  my  heels,  and 
I  met  a  guard  of  the  city,  and  I  said  to  him,  '  I  have  slain  a  man. 
There  are  five  hundred  piastres  in  my  shawl.  Take  them  and  turn 
the  pursuit  from  me.'  And  he  replied,  '  In  the  name  of  Allah  !' 
and  showed  me  where  to  hide,  and  I  lay  hid  all  that  da}^  and  by 
night  I  came  back  to  the  desert. 

"  For  a  time  then  I  went  into  the  southern  plains  and  fought 
with  the  wandering  tribes,  raiding  the  Algerians  and  the  Sheerifians, 
and  going  as  far  as  the  Sand  Hill  Deserts.  There  is  no  country  like 
that  for  there  is  always  war  there,  by  the  favor  of  God,  and  men 
are  bred  there.  But  always  I  sought  for  news  from  the  north  of 
the  Spanish  Kapitan,  and  always  I  enquired  of  him  from  captives 
before  we  slew  them.  But  he  had  gone  far  north  into  his  own 
country-. 

"  So  for  a  year  I  v.'aited  and  played  with  death,  knowing  that 
he  would  return  into  m}'  hands.  The  Kabyles  and  the  Algerians 
and  the  levies  of  the  Sultan  dreaded  me  as  Shaitan  in  those  days, 
but  the  earth  was  hot  under  me,  and  the  heavens  were  red,  and  the 
waters  of  all  the  wells  were  salt  as  blood.  I  have  drunk  no  sweet 
water  since  the  night  of  the  raid  on  the  Issora,  nor  shall  I  till  the 
mercy  of  Allah  shall  send  me  the  desire  of  my  heart. 

' '  At  last  there  came  a  rumor  that  the  great  Roumi  war  chief 
was  coming  back  to  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  for  there  was  rebellion 
in  the  mountains.  No  one  knew  the  time  of  his  coming,  and  in- 
deed it  was  but  a  half  true  tale  at  the  best,  but  I  set  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  searched  diligently  to  see  his  face,  as  if  he  had  been  my 
brother.     And  so,  at  last 

"  Look,  Kapitan  Effendi,  at  last  the  dawn  is  here,  and  in  the 
valley  before  us  are  the  walls  of  El  Hadhr.     Sweet  wells  are  there ; 
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surely  we  are  through  the  Desert  of  Bitter  Waters.  A  little  nearer 
and  we  shall  hear  the  muezzin  from  the  roof  of  the  mosque  calling 
to  morning  prayer. 

"  Pray  also,  Kapitan  Effendi,  for  your  horsemen  are  far  away. 
You  have  had  your  da}'  of  victory,  and  you  have  had  the  Pearl  of 
the  tents  of  the  Issora,  but  the  Issora  are  scattered  and  the  Pearl  is 
long  dead,  and  it  is  not  fitting  that  we  both  should  live.  Mine  is 
the  hand  of  a  sure  swordsman — and  I  have  waited  long  in  bitterness 
for  this  hour," 

A  single  horseman  rode  rapidly  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city  as 
they  opened,  while  the  sun  heaved  its  red  disk  above  the  desert. 
On  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind,  something  sparkled  crimson  in  the 
level  rays,  and  from  within  the  mud  walls  came  the  high-pitched 
chant  of  the  earl}'  sellers  of  water. 

"  Sweet  after  the  desert,  O  my  heart  !  Sweeter  than  honey  or 
the  honey-comb  are  the  waters  from  the  wells  of  El  Hadhr  !" 
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BY    HOPKINS   J.    MOORHOUSE. 


HEN  Captain  Solomon  Peter  Hale  first  saw 
him,  Potts  was  a  sort  of  back-number- looking 
individual  in  green-black  clothes  and  celluloid, 
sitting  by  the  roadside  munching  "screw- 
cakes"  out  of  a  paper  bag.  When  Potts  had 
stood  drinks  in  the  village  he  was  Mister  Potts 
and  a  mighty  fine  little  man.  When  Potts 
was  sitting  in  the  captain's  kitchen  with  his 
feet  on  the  captain's  table  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tain's five-cents-on-Saturdays  cigars  in  full  smell,  he  was  Professor 
Potts,  of  the  Elite  Marriage  Bureau,  guest  of  honor.  And  all  this 
was  because  Captain  Hale  was  in  reckless  and  immediate  need  of 
somebody  to  talk  to. 

"Hm — hm — m,  I  see"  said  Potts,  thoughtfully  staring  at  the 
elevated  toes  of  his  boots.  "Well  now,  captain,  that's  a  big  ques- 
tion to  answer  off-hand.  What  would  I  do  if  I  were  you?  M — 
well,  I  really — been  married  how  long'd  you  say?  " 

"Three  months,  two  daj's,"  growled  the  captain  with  a 
reminiscent  scowl. 

"And  now  she's  gone  visiting  at  her  sister's  ?  " 
"An'    By  Jimminy,  she'll  stay  there.   Professor;  I    stood  it  as 
long  as  I  could." 

"Quite  so,  quite  so"  nodded  Potts.  "I  know  the  kind — talk- 
talkety-talkety-talk  ! ' ' 

''Talkf"  roared  the  captain.  He  smote  the  table  an  expres- 
sive blow  with  his  big  fist.  "But  man,  she  could  cook"  he  added 
regretfully.  "She  could  make  a  'tater  pie  that'd — that'd — :ef  she 
on'y  wouldn't  gab  !  "  he  sighed.     So  did  Potts. 

"I  know,  I  know  just  how  j^ou  feel.  Captain.  My  first  wife 
was  as  fine  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  so  far's  talking  went, — she  was 
deaf  and  dumb — but  Eor'  bless  you,  when  it  came  to  cooking — well, 
the  beefsteak  was  so  rare  I  was  afraid  to  bite  it  for  fear  it  would 
say  something.     You     see,     marriage    is    a     lottery   all   through. 
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You've  just  got  to  shut  your    eyes    and   make    a make  a — By 

George  !  I  have  it  !  " 

Potts'  two  feet  came  to  the  floor  with  a  thump,  and  diving 
into  an  inner  pocket  he  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"How  thoroughly  stupid  not  to  think  of  this  before  !  You  ask 
me  what  I'd  do  if  I  were  you  ?     Read  that." 

The  captain  put  on  his  specs,  and  taking  the  open  newspaper, 

slowly  read  the  following  advertisement  which  was  encircled  by  a 

blue  pencil  mark: 

TO  BE  RAFFLED  FOR  :  Respectable,  practical  housekeeper 
desires  a  husband  and  a  home.     One  thousand  raffle  tickets  to  be 
sold  at  $5.00  each  to  honest  bachelors,  winner  to  receive  said  wife 
and  |3,ooo.     Remaining  |2,ooo  to   go   to   wife.     Best  references. 
Address,  Elite  Marriage  Bureau,  City. 

The  captain  read  this  through  twice,  and  then  read  it  through 
again.     Then  he  looked  over  his  specs. 

"What's  that  gotter  do  with  me? "  hedemanded  in  amazement. 

"Everything,  my  dear  sir,  everything"  said  Potts,  his  affable 
smile  broadening  till  his  whole  face  was  wreathed  with  it.      "Don' t 
you  see?     Here's  your  wife  been  kicking  up  a  fuss  and  destroy  in  g 
the  peace  of  your  happy  home.     All  she  needs  is  to  be  brought  up 
short  in  order   to  become  the  helpmate  she  promised  to  be  on  her 
wedding-day.     She  wants  to  run  you,  instead  of  you  running  her, 
that'sall.     Now,  when  a  woman  acts  that  way,  she's  got  to  be  handled 
circumspectly  once  for  all — circumspedlv  once  for  all.     You  follow 
me,  captain?     Yes,  well  now  there's  only  one  way  to  do  it.  " 

The  captain  leaned  forward  in  his  eagerness. 

"How^"  he  asked  huskily.      "Jest  tell  me  how,  Professor." 

"Make  her  jealous." 

The  captain's  specs  fell  o£E  his  no.se  and  got  tangled  in  his 
whiskers,  where  they  dangled  while  he  stared,  simply  stared. 

"Caesar's  Ghost  !  "  he  gasped. 

"Make  her  jealous,"  repeated  Potts,  carefully  relighting  his 
cigar. 

"Make  Ann  jealous  ?  ' ' 

"Make  Ann  jealous." 

"Ower  me  ?  " 

"Over  you"  said  Potts.  "Take  my  word  for  it  captain,  it'll 
bring  her  to  time  in  two  shakes.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  get  a 
ticket  or  two  in  this  raffle.  Then  if  you  win  the  lady,  you  get 
three  thousand  dollars  cash  as  well.     If  you  don't  want  the  prize, 
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we'll  buy  it  back  from  you, Hold  on  a  minute.     What  happens  ? 

Your  wife  comes  back  from  her  sister's  and  you  tell  her  she's  not 
the  only  woman  in  the  world,  and  proceed  to  explain  that  you've 
had  a  very  flattering  offer  from  a  lady  who  has  fallen  in  love  with 
your — with  your  face,  whiskers,  property  or  anything  you  like. 
That'll  make  her  mad  with  jealousy." 

^' Ann  jealous} 

"Certainly." 

"Ower  me  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

The  captain  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  know  her." 

"She's  a  woman  aint  she?  I  tell  you  captain,  any  woman 
might  be  proud  to  call  you  husband.  Your  wife  knows  that  and  if 
she  don't  get  jealous,  I'm  a  lobster.  Of  course  you  wont  marry  this 
other  woman  ;  we  11  buy  the  prize  back  from  you.  But  Mrs.  Hale 
needn't  know  that.  If  she  thinks  there's  another  woman  after  you, 
mean  to  say  your  value  wont  jump  away  up  to  G  ?  Why,  I  tell  you 
honestly,  captain,  she'll  treat  you  like  a  lord  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
and  respect  you  ten  times  more  for  putting  your  foot  down  and 
making  her  quit  bossing.  It's  never  failed  yet.  Make  her  jealous, 
that's  my  advice  to  you.  No  woman  wants  to  be  a  grass  widow  if 
she  can  help  it,  and  husbands  can't  be  picked  up  nowadays  like 
pebbles  in  the  brook,  or — or  shells  on  the  sea-shore,"  said  Potts. 

"Thet's  so"  said  the  captain  thoughtfully. 

"Of  course  it's  so,"  said  Potts. 

"By  Jimminy  !  you're  right,  Professor." 

"Of  course  I'm  right;  I'm  always  right,"   said  Potts  placidly. 

The  captain's  pipe  was  going  like  a  factory  chimney,  and  as 
the  possibilities  of  the  prospective  humiliation  slowly  unfolded 
themselves,  he  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  grinned  the  big- 
gest grin  he  had  indulged  in  for  three  months  and  two  days. 

"I'll  do  it.  Professor"  he  cried,  his  eyes  bright  with  the  joy  of 
anticipation.      "Boss  me,  will  she  !     We'll  fix  her.  Professor." 

"Shake"  said  Potts. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  things,  but  only  the  beginning. 

The  moon  was  going  down  behind  the  elm  trees  over  on  the 
Flats  that  night,  before  the  captain  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  went  to  bed.  Potts  had  gone  hours  before  ;  so  had  thirty 
dollars  of  the  captain's  money.  But  impressions  remained  ;  so  did 
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six  raflBe  tickets  in  sealed  envelopes.  There  was  only  one  disturb- 
ing possibility — what  if  he  did  not  win  the  prize  ?  But  Potts  had 
dropped  hints  that  made  this  possibility  not  so  disturbing  after  all. 
The  more  the  captain  thought  the  matter  over  the  better  he  liked  it, 
and  during  the  night  he  dreamed  a  dream  of  domestic  felicity  that 
was  one  continuous  round  of  obedience  and  potato  pies. 

That  was  why  he  only  smiled  when  Potts'  first  letter  reached 
him.  The  lots  had  been  drawn,  it  said,  and  the  prize  had  fallen  to 
No.  9.  There  were  one  hundred  tickets  yet  unsold,  and  the  records 
showed  that  No.  9  was  one  of  these.  Did  the  captain  wish  a  few 
more,  etc.  ?     He  ordered  a  dozen  by  return  mail.     No  Number  9. 

Potts'  second  letter  came.  Sixty  tickets  yet  remained,  and 
No.  9  had  not  been  drawn.  Did  the  captain  wish  etc.,  etc.  ?  Fif- 
teen more  of  the  little  sealed    envelopes  arrived.      No  Number  9. 

Potts'  third  letter  came.  Forty  tickets  remained.  Number  9 
among  them.  Did  the  captain  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ?  Ten  more  tickets  ; 
no  Number  9. 

Potts'  fourth  letter  came.  Twenty  tickets.  No.  9  among 
them.  Did  etc,  etc,  etc,  etc  ?  The  captain  shut  himself  up  in 
the  kitchen  and  became  the  author  of  some  heavy  figuring  : 

Six  tickets  @  $5  00 $30  00 

One  dozen  @  ditto j;6o  00 

Fifteen         @  ditto $75  00 

Ten  @  ditto $50  00 

Total $215  00 

$3000.00 — $215.00 — the  captain  ordered  the  twenty  tickets. 

"Congratulations,  Captain"  wrote  Potts.  "You  have  won  the 
prize  in  our  recent  raffie  and  we  enclose  certificate  to  that  effect. 
Photo  of  the  lady  will  follow  in  due  course.  There  is  no  immediate 
hurry  and  you  had  better  take  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  securing  a  divorce  from  the  present  Mrs.  Hale.  The  certi- 
ficate, above  mentioned,  ought  to  bring  her  to  heel.  If  you  reach 
an  amicable  settlement,  we  can  then  discuss  monetary  considera- 
tions. As  I  said  before,  take  plenty  of  time  ;  there  is  no  hurry. 
Again  congratulating  you  on  your  success,  etc." 

After  receiving  this  cummunication,  Captain  Hale  went  about 
during  the  daytime  with  an  elastic  smile  that  ran  away  up  into  his 
whiskers,  and  spent  his  evenings  watching  the  clock,  and  the  road 
that  wound  up  the  village.     The  stage  from  town  was  due  at  the 
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general  store  and  post-ofl&ce  every  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  his 
letter  should  have  reached  Mrs.  Hale  two  days  ago.  It  had  said  : 
"Come  right  straight  home." 

She  came.  Captain  Hale  was  perched  on  the  roof  of  the  hen. 
house  where  he  could  command  an  unobstructed  view.  He  sighted 
her  away  down  by  the  cross-road  that  led  to  the  cheese-factory  and 
scrambling  to  the  ground,  went  and  leaned  over  the  front  gate.  He 
slapped  his  hip  pocket  to  see  if  the  certificate  was  safe,  and  chuckled 
when  the  paper  crackled.  He  continued  to  chuckle  till  Mrs.  Hale 
appeared  around  the  nearest  turn,  slowly  climbing  the  hill,  her  big 
heavy  valise  bumping  against  her  at  every  jerky  step.  There  were 
several  parcels  also,  and  she  looked  tired  and  travel-stained.  Some- 
how, the  captain's  chuckle  went  to  pieces  as  he  watched  her 
approach. 

"My  land,  ef  that  aint  Solomon  Hale — a-leanin'  over — that 
there  gate  !  "  panted  Mrs.  Hale.  "Whoof  !  Seems  like  as  ef  the 
hill's  gettin'  steeper  every  time  a  body  comes  along  it.  Why  beant 
you  to  bed  ?  "  she  called  out  anxiously. 

"Bed  !  "  snorted  the  captain' in  amazement. 

"Beant  you  ailin'  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her. 

"Able  to  sit  up  an'  take  a  leetle  toast,  thanky"  he  said  sarcas- 
tically. 

'  'An'  you  beant  sick  ? ' ' 

"Caesar's  Ghost  !  Do  I  look's  ef  I  was  sick  ?"  The  captain 
was  working  himself  into  a  most  disagreeable  mood. 

"Ef  you  beant  sick,  "  cried  Mrs.  Hale  angrily,  "I  wanter 
know  what  you're  a-meanin'  by  bringin'  me  back  here  jest  when 
Eib'd  got  up  a  tea-party  fer  honor  o'  me.  Yes,  Solomon  Hale  fer 
honor  o'  me.  'The  poor  man  must  be  sick,'  says  I  to  Lib,  'an'  I 
gotter  pack  right  up  an'  go  back'  saj'S  I.  An'  folks  comin'  to  the 
tea-party,  Cap'n  Hale — s'iety  folks,  they  was.  Now,  I  wanter 
know — ' ' 

"Into  the  house"  interrupted  the  captain  gruffly. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen  and  carefully  closed  all  the 
doors. 

"Ann  Henny  that  was.  Hale  that  is,"  he  began  in  a  heavy 
voice,  "things  aint  ben  runnin'  'long  ower  consider' ble  smooth  since 
you'n  me  got  spliced.  You  needn't  be  lookin'  so  dang  innercent, 
fer  you  oughter  know  thet  no   human  man's  goin'   to  stand  fer  all 
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the  bossin'  you  ben  doin'  since  we  was  hitched  up.  It's  a  mighty 
sight  better  to  Hve  in  the  kitchen  by  yourself  'n  'tis  to  Uve  in  the 
front  parlor  wi'  a  bossy  wumman,  as  the  proverb  says.  You  kicked 
up  a  consider' ble  big  rumpus  'fore  you  went  gaddin'  off  to  your 
sister's,  an'  I  ben  thinkin'  things  ower  summat  since  then,  an'  By 
Jing  !  I  aint  goin'  to  stand  fer  it  no  longer,  so  I  sent  fer  you  to 
have  a  understandin'.  I  wanter  tell  you  thet  husbands  aint  so 
noom'rousas— asshellsinthe  brook,  an'  I  wanter  tell  you  thet 
wimmen  is — wimmin  is,  d'ye  hear  ?" 

The  captain  paused  to  get  his  breath  and  moisten  his  lips. 
There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room,  except  for  the  "click-clock, 
click-clock,  click-clock"  of  the  old  time-piece  on  the  lamp  shelf . 
Mrs.  Hale  yawned  and  began  quietly  to  untie  her  bonnet-strings. 
She  was  strangely  calm,  and  if  he  had  not  been  preparing  speeches 
all  week,  the  captain  might  have  remembered  that  smooth  water 
sometimes  conceals  a  reef.  As  it  was,  this  passive  unconcern  set 
him  sputtering. 

"Why  don't  you  say  summat?"  he  shouted,  beating  tlie  air 
with  his  fists.  "Mebbe  you  think  I  can't  get  another  wumman? 
Well,  I  kin,  Mrs.  Cap'n  Hale,    an'  By  Jimminy,  I  gofer!'' 

Ann  gasped  painfully  and  clutched  the  arms  of  the  rocking- 
chair. 

I  gofer,  d'you  hear?"  cried  the  captain  with  a  triumphant 
glare  ^  "I  got  a  lady  wot  wants  me  to  marry  her  an'  knows  'nough 
to  lemme  boss  my  own  house.  She  knows  how  to  'preciate  a  man, 
she  does." 

There  was  a  peculiar  glitter  in  Mrs.  Hale's  eyes,  and  she  stood 
up  so  suddenly  that  the  rocker  went  over  backwards. 

"Alright,  Cap"n  Hale  !  Al— right  !  " 

"Mebbe  you  think  I'm  on'y    fooHn'  "    shouted  the    captain 

augrih'. 

"Go  an'  marry  the  huzzy"  blazed  Ann.  "Go  an'  marry  her, 
but  don't  you' be  a-thiukin'  as /gotter  live  alone.  I  aint  a-goin' 
to  say  you  beant  fool  'nough  to  mean  it.". 

"M jrou  betcher  you  better  not"   cried  the  captain  who  was 

too  much  excited  to  think  clearly.  "I  won  a  lady  in  a  lott'ry,  an' 
three  thousand  dollars  to  boot— three  thousand  dollars  to  boot  ! 
An'  ef  you  don't  believe  it,  there's  the  reeceet  thet— Say  what's 
matter?" 
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Mrs.  Hale  had  sunk  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  'Smatter?  "  demanded  the  captain  sharply.  "I  tell  you  I 
won  'er  square,  an'  what's  more — " 

"It's — it's — it's  me,"   gasped  Ann  faintly. 

"Wot?" 

"They — they  wrote  a  letter  to  me  an' — an'  put  me  in  the 
lott'ry  an' — an' — " 

' '  IVoi  f  ' '   yelled  the  captain. 

He  snatched  the  paper  she  had  taken  out  of  her  satchel,  then 
sat  down  weakly.  It  was  a  receipt  from  the  Elite  Marriage  Bureau, 
City. 

Just  how  long  they  sat  staring  at  each  other,  neither  of  them 
ever  knew.  It  was  Ann  who  first  came  to.  She  got  up  quietly  and 
laid  aside  her  bonnet.  Then  she  raised  the  trap-door  that  led  to 
the  cellar  and  brought  up  potatoes.  She  put  some  water  in  a  .stew- 
pan  and  placed  it  on  a  chair  beside  the  captain,  after  which  she 
took  a  clean  apron  out  of  the  table,  drawer  and  tucked  it  securely 
around  his  neck. 

"I  reckon  it's  past  supper-time,  Solomon  dear,"  she  said,  "an' 
my  land  ,  3'ou  must  be  a-mighty  nigh  starved.  We'll  je.st  hev  a 
big  'tater  pie  fer  tea,  the  kind  you  like  with  the  scollopy  crust, 
an' — an',  Solomon  dear,    I'm  that  beat  out    a-climbin'   that    there 

hill,  you'll do the peeliyi' of  m -fer me. ' ' 

And  because  the  captain  simply  couldn't  speak,  he  peeled. 


THE    MIRACLE. 

BY    ALBAN    E.    RAGG. 

"Whatever  is,  is  in  its  causes  just. 
Since  all  things  are  by  fate;  but  purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain— the  nearest  link  ; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam 
That  poises  all  above." 

— Dryden. 

N  a  village  not  many  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
lived  John  McMahon  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Ten  years  ago  he  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs, 
a  peculiar  .stiffening  of  the  muscles,  the  doctor 
said,  an  utterly  incurable  case,  and  surely  he 
ought  to  know,  having  waited  professionally  up- 
on both  cattle  and  men  for  over  thirty  years. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  opinion,  John  had 
never  given  up  hope  ;  for  had  he  not  prayed  day 
and  night,  pleading  with  the  blessed  Virgin  to 
have  pity  on  him  ?  Had  not  his  wife  and  little  ones,  as  they  grew 
to  years  of  understanding,  prayed  also?  Had  not  Father  Murphy 
told  him  that  prayer  was  always  answered  if  the  supplicant  only 
had  faith,  endeavoring  to  live  the  while  a  pure,  holy  life,  by 
regularly  attending  mass  and  obeying  implicitly  the  commands  of 
the  Church  ?  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,"  the  good 
father  said,  with  a  look  of  pity  in  his  kindly  eyes. 

Fortunately,  John  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  He  could  there- 
fore earn  a  scanty  living  for  his  family,  without  the  necessity  of 
using  his  legs.  The  neighbors  were  very  kind.  They  brought  him 
all  the  work  they  could  ;  but  there  was  much  poverty  in  the  village, 
for  a  time  of  great  trade  depression  was  passing  over  Canada,  so  many 
had  to  put  off  getting  their  shoes  mended  until  better  times  came. 
Some  were  too  poor  to  pay  when  the  mending  had  been  done,  and 
this,  of  course  meant  a  double  loss.  If  his  legs  would  only  get  well, 
John  knew  that  he  could  obtain  work  in  the  fields  when  shoe-mend- 
ing was  scarce.  So  things  went  on,  until  a  few  summers  ago  came 
joyful  news.  An  excursion  train  was  to  be  run  in  two  months'  time 
from  Toronto  to  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre,  for  ten  dollars  return. 
A  great  hope  filled  the  heart  of  the  sufferer.     He  had  never  lost 
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faith  during  all  those  years.  Perhaps  the  blessed  Ste.  Anne  would 
have  pity  on  him  and  cure  him  of  his  complaint.  Over  and  over 
again  he  had  phrased  with  wondering  reverence,  "The  Pilgrim's 
Manual,"  wherein  so  many  miraculous  cures  are  enumerated. 
When  so  many  had  been  healed,  surely  there  was  a  chance  for  him, 
if  only  his  faith  were  great  enough.  He  spoke  to  his  little  wife. 
Then  they  went  together  to  Father  Murphy  to  obtain  his  advise. 

Now,  the  father  was  a  grand,  simple  old  soul.  He  dearly  loved 
his  parishioners  and  they  were  equally  devoted  to  him.  No  kinder- 
hearted  man  existed  in  all  Ontario.  When  he  had  listened  patient- 
ly to  what  John  and  his  little  wife  had  to  say,  he  volunteered  to 
contribute  five  dollars  from  his  .slender  means  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey,  telling  them  to  pray  to  the  blessed  Virgin  to 
send  the  balance  required.  Very  earnestly  they  beseeched  her  to  help 
them.  Three  weeks  passed.  The  time  advertised  for  the  excusion 
was  drawing  near.  No  mone)'  was  forthcoming.  But  that  .simple 
pair  of  human  beings  never  doubted  what  the  priest  had  told  them. 
The  blessed  Mother  would  find  .'jome  means  of  assisting  them  ;  of 
that  they  were  fully  assured. 

Just  a  month  before  the  appointed  time,  John  received  word 
that  a  distant  relative  in  a  neighbonng  village  had  died.  In  his 
will  he  bequeathed  John  one  hundred  dollars.  The  relative  was  a 
young,  wealthy  farmer  in  the  prime  of  life.  Years  before,  John 
had  done  him  a  good  turn — that  was  all,  only  he  had  not  forgotten, 
as  most  men  do. 

"Who  can  ever  doubt  but  that  prayers  are  answered,"  remarked 
Father  Murphy,  when  they  acquainted  him  with  the  extraordinary^ 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  them.  "Continue  steadfast 
in  your  faith,  my  good  man.  The  blessed  Sainte  Anne  will  assuredly 
take  pity  upon  j-ou." 

When  they  left  him  the  old  priest  looked  after  their  retreating 
figures. 

"It  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  such  simple  faith,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.      "Sure,  cleverness  is  only  useful  as  a  passport  to  hell." 

When  the  neighbors  heard  of  the  money  that  had  been  left  to 
John  and  his  wife,  each  in  their  turn  paid  the  worthy  couple  a  visit. 
Some  had  heard  that  the  sum  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars  ; 
some  were  positive  it  was  five  thousand  ;  that  sooner  or  later  John 
and  his  wife  would  be  sporting  a  bugg}-  and  pair.     Man}'  were  the 
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prayers  that  were  offered  up  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  requesting  for 

similar  fortunes. 

A  few  days  before  John  went  away,  little  gifts  came  in  one  by 

one — a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  pound  of  tea,  anew  pair  of  braces, 

a  necktie,  two  pounds  of  soap,   and  a  host  of  small  contributions. 

He  would  need  lots  of  things  on  the  journey.     He  was  a  rich  man 

now ;  when  next    winter    arrived    perhaps    he  would    not  forget. 

They   were   kind-hearted,    these    simple    country    folk,    but   very 

human. 

"The  day  you  go  away,   all  the  faithful  will  start  a  novena," 

the  father  told  John.     It  will  give  you  great  comfort  in  the  hour  of 

your  loneliness. " 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  John  thanked  the  good  old  priest  for  his 

kindness.     His  heart  was  filled  with  a  great  hope,  and  he  longed  to 

prostrate  himself  before  the   sacred  shrine.     His  little  wife  wept 

silently  when  he  went  away  ;  it  seemed  so  far  to  the  end  of  the  long 
pilgrimage,  almost  as  though  he  were  departing  for  another  world. 
But  her  great  faith  supported  her,  and  with  her'  arms  around  his 
neck,  she  bid  him  farewell,  whispering  tenderly- : 

"Good-bye,  John  dear.  You  will  come  back  to  me  cured.  I 
know  it.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart.  I  will  continue  to  pray,  and  the 
little  ones  will  pray  so  earnestly.     Good-bye  dear." 

A  strange  lump  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  caught  a  last  glimpse 
of  her  sweet,  faithful  face.  She  had  always  been  so  good  to  him, 
never  complaining  when  he  had  been  stricken  down  and  was  com- 
pelled to  crawl  along  on  crutches  ;  never  fretting  because  of  the 
poverty  which  ill-health  brings  to  the  unfortunate  workers  who 
must  toil  for  their  daily  bread.  Very  patiently,  and  with  intense 
longing,  he  waited  for  the  tedious  journey  to  end. 

At  last  it  was  over.  Burning  with  excitement,  he  seized  his 
crutches  and  hurried  as  best  he  could  toward  the  Church.  With 
bowed  head  and  trembling  heart  he  reverently  approached  the  altar 
rail,  praying  : 

' '  O  good  Sainte  Anne  have  pity  on  me  and  cure  me  of  my  com- 
plaint." 

Early  the  following  morning  he  received  holy  communion, 
afterwards  venerating  the  holy  relics,  but  without  experiencing  any 
relief.  During  the  day-time  he  bathed  his  limbs  in  the  water  of  the 
sacred  fountain,  rubbing  them  vigorously  in  his  eagerness.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  day  he  felt  his  faith  wavering  and  a  momentary 
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despair  came  over  him.  In  fear  and  dread  at  his  own  wickedness, 
he  entered  the  church.  Again  approaching  close  up  to  the  rails  of 
the  high  altar,  with  tightly  clasped  hands,  he  prayed  : 

"Great  Sainte,  how  far  am  I  from  resembling  Thee!  I  am 
so  ready  to  lose  courage  and  patience,  to  give  up  praying  when  God 
does  not  see  fit  to  immediately  grant  my  prayers.  My  powerful 
protectress,  come  to  my  aid  and  help  my  fervor  to  increase  when  it 
pleases  God  for  His  own  good  reasons  to  delay  my  recovery." 

A  priest,  perceiving  his  devoutness,  approached  him  and  ad- 
vised him  to  venerate  the  relics  once  more  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
pressed  them  slightly  against  the  cripple's  breast.  Even  as  he  did 
so,  John  felt  a  strange  tingling  thrill  pass  through  his  legs ;  acted 
upon  by  some  unseen  force,  the  muscles  had  relaxed.  He  stood 
upright  without  his  crutches.  The  good  Sainte  Anne  had  heard  his 
praj^er  ;  he  was  cured.  With  a  cry  of  intense,  overwhelming  joy, 
he  offered  up  a  prayer  of  fervent  thanks. 

Thousands  who  were  there  beheld  this  most  wonderful  miracle 
wdierein  the  power  and  goodness  of  Sainte  Anne  were  made  mani- 
fest. Great  was  the  rejoicing  of- the  multitude.  Many  who  were 
there  had  made  a  pilgrimage  year  after  year  without  being  cured, 
but  even  they  appeared  full  of  intense  joy.  No  envy  filled  their 
hearts  because  a  brother  Christian  had  been  more  greatly  blessed  than 
they.  No,  it  but  increased  their  hope,  they  knew  that  what  the  priest 
had  said  must  be  true.  Their  faith  had  wavered — they  must  go  on 
praying.     In  the  end  they,  too,  would  be  cured. 

The  three  days  following  his  extraordinary  cure.  John  McMahon 
spent  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Then  he  set  forth  on  his  home- 
ward journey.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  joy  of  his  little  wife. 
He  remembered  her  gentle  words  of  encouragement.  Surely  it  was 
also  her  great  faith,  so  merciful,  so  gracious. 

The  engine  bell  rang  violently.  There  came  a  grinding,  grue- 
some noise,  followed  by  a  crash.  Wild  screams  of  terror  arose  from 
the  frightened  occupants  of  the  cars.  With  all  possible  celerity  the 
unfortunate  passengers  were  extricated  from  their  horrible  confine- 
ment. From  among  a  mass  of  debris,  John  McMahon  was  carried 
out.     He  was  dead. 

Many  others  were  injured,  but  he  alone  was  killed.  And  the 
manner  of  his  death  was  strange.  Proud  of  his  new-found  strength, 
he  was  standing  up  when  the  accident  occurred,  having  given  his 
seat  to  a  hopeless  cripple.     The  cripple  escaped  without  injury. 
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BY    HUBERT   MCBEAN   JOHNSTON. 

HEN  I  got  Piiyllis  alone  in  the  conservatory,  I 
promptly  proposed  to  her  again.  Fact  is  I 
wouldn't  have  come  to  the  ball  at  all  if  it  hadn't 
been  that  I  intended  having  another  try  at  it  that 
evening.  I  think  that  made  it  the  eleventh  time. 
"Jack,"  said  Phyllis,  demurely,  "I  wish  you 
would  fetch  me  a  drink  of  water.  Dancing  al- 
ways makes  me  so  thirsty." 

"  Phyllis  has  changed  the   subject  every  time 
just  about  the  same  way.     I  knew  there  was  no 
use  arguing;  so  I  went  for  the  water,  only  J  brought  lemonade  instead. 
But  when  a  fellow  comes  back  with  the  lemonade  after  such  an 
incident  as  that  and  finds  another  chap  holding  the  lady's  hand,  and 
his  other  arm  hovering  suspiciously  along  the  back  of  the  chair,  I 
think  he  ought  to  feel  jolly  well  sore.     I  know  I  did.     As  for  Joe 
Haddon  he  looked  bored  when  I  came  in  and  half  swore. 
"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  I,    "  If  I'm  intruding — " 
Phyllis'  eyes  twinkled,  and  I  knew  she  was  laughing  at  me. 
Just  then  Dawxy  Graham  came  in. 

"This   one   is   ours,    Phyllis,"  said   he    holding  up  his  card. 
"  The  third  waltz,  you  know." 

"  Thank  you.  Jack,"  said  Phyllis,  as  she  drank  the  lemonade. 
I  went  down  to  the  smoking  room  for  a  cigarette  to  steady  my 
nerves.     I  don't  know,  and  for  that  matter,  don't  care  either,  what 
Joe  did. 

However,  I  had  the  better  of  him  ;  for   I  took  Phyllis  in  to 
supper. 

"  Accept  him,  Phyllis,"  I  growled  surlily. 
"  Not  yet,"  said  Phyllis. 
"  Going  to?"   I  questioned  in  the  same  tone. 
Phyllis'  brows  met  in  a  perplexed   frown.     She  appeared  to  be 
pondering  the  problem  very  deeply. 

"  I've  thought  of  a  way  to  settle  it  between  you,"  she  condes- 
cended to  reply  at  length.     "  To-morrow  morning  I'm  going  up  to 
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"  Grovehurst  Hall,"  and  you  and  Joe  are  to  run  a  race  up  there  in 
your  autos.  The  one  who  gets  there  first — will — will  win  the 
race,"  finished  Phyllis  lamely. 

I  knew  what  that  meant.  If  Haddon's  touring-car  wouldn't 
be  able  to  beat  my  dinky  little  runabout,  it  would  be  because  he 
had  a  break-down.  I  suppose  I  mtist  have  looked  what  I  thought, 
for  Phyllis  looked  at  me  inquiringl3\ 

"Well,"  she  questioned,  primly,  "What  is  it  now.  Don't 
you  think  it  is  worth  your  while  to  enter  that  race  ?' ' 

"  The  prize  is  worth  it,  Phyllis,"  said  I,  looking  straight  into 
her  eyes.  Phyllis  blushed  the  sweetest  rosy-red.  "But  do  you 
think  the  conditions  are  exactly  fair  ?' ' 

Phyllis'  eyes  twinkled. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  don't,  but  you  know,  beggars  can't  be 
choosers  !" 

That  shut  me  up.     I  would  make  the  run  anyhow. 

"  Will  there  be  a  booby-prize  awarded  ?"  I  asked. 

Phyllis  shook  her  head.     Then  I  was  seized  with  a  bright  idea. 

"  You  said  you  were  going  over  yourself,"  I  ventured.  "I 
ought  at  least  to  have  a  consolation  prize.  Will  you  make  the  trip 
with  me.^' 

Phyllis  looked  grave. 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  look  like  favoritism,"  said  Phyllis,  "but 
I  guess  I  can." 

"  Thanks,"  I  said.  "  With  a  good  mascot,  I'll  stand  a  better 
show. ' ' 

' '  Am  I  a  good  mascot  ?' '   asked  Phyllis. 

"  May  I  never  have  a  better,"  I  replied  devoutly.  "  I'm  will- 
ing to  take  chances  on  you  for  a  good  deal  more  than  a  motor  race." 

Phyllis  liked  that.  Really,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  quite  clever  at 
times.     Then  she  took  the  wind  all  out  of  my  sails  again. 

"  The  race  will  decide  that,"  said  she  briefly. 

If  the  way  I  fixed  that  runabout  up  for  the  run  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  I  felt  sure  I  ought  to  stand  a  chance  at  least.  I  got 
a  repair  man  to  look  it  over,  and  then,  after  he  was  done,  I  went 
over  it  myself,  and  tapped  ever}'  nut  and  bolt  as  if  I  really  knew  all 
about  it.  I  don't  believe  Joe  Haddon  ever  looked  at  his  machine  ; 
for,  as  I  was  coming  home,  I  saw  him  driving  down  the  river  road. 

"  All  ready  !"  said  Phyllis  as  the  clock  struck  nine  the  next 
morning,   and  in  a  moment  we  had  started  the  twenty  miles.     We 
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hustled  down  the  road  like  a  monkey  that  had  dropped  its  tail 
through  the  slot,  and  twisted  it  around  a  trolly-cable. 

The  cool,  November  wind  sent  a  great  color  up  into  Phyllis' 
bonny  face,  and  a  luxuriant,  golden  lock  fell  loose  and  swept  across 
her  cheek.  I  was  certainly  making  up  for  any  time  we  had  or  had  not 
lost,  and  I  wondered  if  she  wasn't  a  bit  nervous  at  the  hair-brained 
pace. 

"  Too  fast,  Phyllis?"  I  questioned. 

"  Just  a  little,"  she  replied. 

I  pulled  the  leaver  open  another  notch,  and  we  could  actually 
feel  the  machine  take  a  fresh  jump  forwird. 

Phyllis  clutched  a,t  my  arm. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried,  with  a  terrified  little  scream.  "  I  meant  to 
go  slower. ' ' 

"  Can't  do  it,"  I  replied  grimly.  "  There's  too  much  at  stake 
on  this  race." 

Phyllis  looked  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

"  If  we  had  a  spill,  we'd  be  half  killed,"  she  pouted. 

"  I'd  have  demon.strated  my  good  faith,  anyhow%"  I  retorted. 
"  You'd  have  to  know  I'd  done  my  be.st." 

The  runabout  hit  a  good-sized  stone  that  lay  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  I'm  morally  certain  the  front  wheel  travelled  fifty  feet 
before  it  hit  the  dust  again. 

"Oh  !"  gasped  Phyllis  again.  "  Do  be  careful,  Jack,  or  we'll 
both  be  killed." 

The  machine  was  already'  doing  the  limit,  or  I'd  have  opened 
it  some  more.  I  knew  it  was  doing  it's  be.st ;  but  I  made  the  pre- 
ten.se  of  putting  on  more  speed.  The  little  vixen  had  made  me  sit 
on  the  pins  last  night,   and  now  I  was  having  my  revenge. 

"  I'm  being  careful,"  I  said,  as  well  as  I  could  for  the  wind 
whistling  past,  "but  I've  simply  got  to  make  it.  Do  you  .see  Joe 
behind  us?" 

Phyllis  couldn't  see  him. 

"  There  are  no  auto  tracks  ahead,"  I  observed  :  "if  he's  an}- 
where,  he  must  be  back  of  us." 

"  I  sized  up  the  tracks  ahead,  and  took  a  chance  on  turning  mj^ 
head  enough  to  look  back.     There  was  an  auto  behind  us  ! 

"  Phyllis,"  I  murmured  reproachfully,  "you  said  you  couldn't 
see  anyone." 

"  That's  not  Joe,"  said  Phyllis,  with  conviction. 
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"  How  do  you  know  ?"  I  asked.  "  It's  a  yellow  car,  and  his 
is  the  only  yellow  touring-car  around  here." 

"  I  don't  care,"  persisted  Phyllis  ;  "  it's  not  Joe  Haddon,  so 
there." 

"We'll  take  no  chances,"  said  I  maliciously.  "It  may  be; 
you  weren't  even  able  to  see  an  auto  when  you  looked  the  first 
time." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  deliberately  lying  to  help  Joe?"  asked 
Phyllis,  icily. 

"  Not  on  your  life,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  the  issue  is  too  import- 
ant to  trust  to  such  poor  eyesight. ' ' 

"  You  goose  !"  said  Phyllis  irrelevently. 

The  "chug,  chug"  of  the  big  machine  behind  us  was  close  up  by 
now,  and  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  looked  around  and 
seen  who  was  in  it ;  but  the  risk  was  too  great.  Another  mile  and 
we  would  make  the  "  Hall."  So  long  as  I  kept  the  middle  of  the 
path,  the  big  car  could  not  pass  us.     And  I  determined  to  keep  it. 

"  Get  over,"  shouted  a  hoarse  voice  behind  us.  "  That's  not 
fair  play." 

"  All's  fair  in  war  and ."  I  said  it  low,  and  left  the  sen- 
tence unfinished.  Phyllis  heard  it  though,  and  I  felt  her  small, 
gloved  hand  rest  on  my  arm  ever  so  lightly.  She  had  lost  all  fear 
of  the  speed. 

"  Go  it,"  she  urged. 

As  \ve  swung  through  the  "  Hall"  gates,  and  ran  up  the  broad 
avenue,  the  touring-car  passed  us.  It  contained  only  Dawcy 
Graham  ! 

I  slowed  down. 

"Phyllis,"  I  said,  "did  you  know  all  the  time  that  that  was 
Dawcy?" 

Phyllis  nodded. 

"  And  Where's  Joe  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Phyllis.      "  I  told  him  no  last  night." 

"And  what  made  Dawcy  follow  us?"  I  persisted,  still  un- 
satisfied. 

' '  I  thought  it  would  add  a  little  to  the  excitement  of  the  chase, ' ' 
said  Phyllis  nestling  into  the  hollow  of  my  arm,  "if  he  were  to 
borrow  the  machine  and  come  too.     Don't  you  think  it  did  ?" 
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BY    A.    BRUCE. 

ARIE  !  You  are  in  trouble,  ma'amselle?  Your  face^ 
it  is  so  white  !"  whispered  Pierrot,  stepping  noiseless^ 
ly  toward  the  little  sawdust  circle  before  the  peform- 
ers'  entrance. 

"Qui,    oui  !     I — I — am  in  trouble — grave  trouble- 
Pierrot,"  she  answered  brokenly. 

"  Ah,  ma'amselle,  and  you  know  not  what  to  do. 
That  is  it?"  he  questioned  quickly  and  inviting  confidence  with 
his  earnest,  searching  little  eyes.  "But,  Marie,  ma'amselle,"  he 
muttered  stepping  close  to  her,  so  close  that  she  felt  the  warmth  of 
his  breath  on  her  cheek,  "  maybe — maybe  Pierrot  might  know — if 
— if  you  would  tell  him,  hey?" 

"Ah,  Pierrot,  non  !"  she  faltered,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "Yon — you  could  not,  non,  you — you — "  No  other 
words  would  come.     Her  lips  quivered.     Her  eyes  filled. 

"  Marie,  Marie,"  he  urged,  "maybe  I — I— ah,  you  think  not, 
hey?"  and  his  broad  chest  swelled  with  a  smothered  love,  a  love 
that  had  known  no  utterance,  for  he  was  "  Pierrot,  the  fool,"  a 
groom!  And  she?  She  was  "Ma'amselle  Mirabeau,  premier 
equestrienne."  in  Barkalow's  big  circus. 
Suddenly  ting-ting,  ting-ting-ting  ! 

"Ma'amselle,  ma'amselle,"  whispered  warningly,  "  the  first 
bell  !  You  hear?  Thirty  minutes  and  you  go  on.  Just  thirty, 
Marie  !" 

But  still  she  did  not  answer. 

"Ah,  I  am  only  Pierrot,  Pierrot,  the  fool,"  he  murmured, 
"  and  you — you  will  not  tell  a  fool,  ma'amselle.  No,  no.  Why 
should  you  ?' ' 

"Pierrot!"  From  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  she  dropped  two 
small,     pink      hands     and     faced    him.  "Pierrot    'a    fool?' 

You  said  a  fool!"  she  quavered.  "Ah,  to  ma'amselle  you  must 
not  say  .so  once  again.  I  know  you.  A  fool  ?  Non,  non  !  You 
say    I    will   not    tell  you,      not    trust     you,    mon    ami.       L,eesten, 
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leesten  !  That  Hercules,  the  dead  weight  Hfter,  bah!"  and  she 
shuddered  violently.  "Again,  to-day,  he  say,  '  Ma'amselle,  you 
will  marry  me,  oui  ?'  Already  six  times  he  haf  said  so.  Oh,  Lala! 
how  persistent  !  Ah,  Pierrot,  you  do  not  know.  And  for  answer 
I  say  :  '  M'sieur,  no — no.  No — no — no  !'  Six  times  I  say  so, 
and  of  heem  I  think  no  more.  But  to-day,  to-day,  it  is  different.  I 
am  afraid.  He  look  so  black,  so  terrible  when  he  say :  'Ma'am- 
selle, you  will  marry  me.  No?  Ah,  no  more  trifling,  I  say  none 
at  all.  Gif  me  your  answer.  You  haf  till  7  o'clock  to-night ;  that 
is  all  !  And  Pierrot,  number  eight  on  the  programme,  oui,  number 
eight,  to-night's  !     Look  at  it,  and — and  you  will  understand  !" 

"  Number  eight,  ma'amselle,  number  eight  on  the  programme, 
to-night's  ?  I  have  one  somewhere,"  he  mumbled,  searching  doubt- 
fully among  the  frilled  yards  of  red,  white  and  blue  at  his  pockets. 
"Ah!"  At  last  with  trembling  fingers  he  unfolded  the  crushed 
crimson  sheet.  "  Hercules,  Hercules,  Hercules  !  The  dead  weight 
lifter!  To-night,  to-night,  to-night  !"  it  read.  "  Head  downward 
from  a  swinging  trapeze  twenty  feet  above  the  circus  ring  this 
worldwide  champion  will  dangle  in  his  teeth  100  pounds  of  solid 
steel.  Is  that  all  ?  No  !  We  tell  you  no  !  But  see  for  your- 
selves the  most  man^ellous  sight  ever  seen.  From  a  ring  beneath 
the  suspended  weight  he  will  hold  fast  the  added  burden  of  our 
premier  equestrienne,  and  backward  and  forward  in  midair,  she  will 
swino-  and  hang  until  at  length  she  drops,  dancing  and  pirouetting 
on  her  galloping  steed  below." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !"  muttered  Pierrot  when  he  had  read 
the  bill.  "  I  understand,  I  uudenstaud,  ma'amselle.  To-night  you 
must  answer  '  oui,'  or  he  will  drop  the  dead  weight  from  his  teeth 
when  yoii  hang  below  !" 

"Pierrot,  Pierrot,"  she  cried.  "I  cannot.  I  will  not  perform 
to-nic^ht  !  See — see — I  tremble  ;  I  could  not  stand  ;  I  could  not 
ride  Comanche  Bill.  I  must  beg  off.  I  am  sick.  I — I  will  tell  the 
manager  !" 

"Ma'amselle!  No,  no,  ma'amselle;  one  moment,  one  mo- 
ment!" cautioned  Pierrot,  detaining  her  and  pressing  his  hand 
ao-ainst  the  crimson    diamond   on  his    forehead. 

"  But,  Pierrot,  Pierrot,"  she  insisted,    "  I  must,  I  must,  I  " — 
"Non,  non,  ma'am.selle,  you  must  not  !"  he  whispered.      "  I  have 
it  ;  Pierrot  has  it  !"     And  again  he  glanced  intently  at  the  pro- 
gramme.     "  Bien,  bien,   I   have  it!"     In  number  seven  you  ride 
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Comanche  Bill.  Ride  him,  ma'amselle.  Pirouette  !  Jump  !  Jump 
through  the  drum.  I  hold  it,  ma'amselle.  Look,  number  seven, 
'  Mirabeau  on  Comanche.'  Bah,  beg  off  ?  Non,  non  ;  trust  Pierrot. 
Have  no  fear.     You  will  not  swing  from  Hercules'  weight  !" 

"  But,  Pierrot,  how?     How  ?     You  must  tell  me  !" 

Ting-ting,  tin-ting-ting  ! 

"  Second  bell,  ma'amselle,"  he  interrupted,  "second  bell!" 
and  grasping  the  curtains,  he  peeped  through  the  faded  fringe. 
"Ah,  the  tiers,  they  are  black  with  people — black,  ma'amselle! 
There  is  no  time,  no  time  to  tell.  Trust  Pierrot,  trust,  trust!" 
And  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  with  an  angry  scowl,  Hercules,  the  dead 
weight  lifter,  raised  the  flap  of  the  manager's  tent  and  entered. 
"  Sir,"  he  announced,  "  my  weight— m — my  weight  !  It  is  stolen. 
Some  prowlers,  curse  them  !     T-the  last  moment  too  !" 

"  Stolen,  stolen  !"  repeated  the  manager  in  his  high  key.  "By 
heavens,  man,  and  we  have  3,000  unbelievers  in  that  tent  all  wait- 
ing to  see  your  act.  We've  posted  1,000  bills  ;  we've  advertised  it 
for  a  month.     We've — we've — Hercules,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  growled  the  champion,  darkly,  "it  ain't  my  fault. 
No,  sir  !     But  there's  one  way  out  of  it ;  one  way,  I  think." 

"  What  way?"  snapped  the  manager. 

"  It's — it's  the  paper  mache  weight,  sir  ;  light  as  a  feather.  I 
— I  used  to  practice  with  it,"  stammered  Hercules.  "  But  they — 
they  wouldn't  know  it  from  the  real  thing,  sir;  not  on  your  life. 
Get  two  of  the  grooms,  Dan'l  and  Pete,  sir  ;  I  know  'em  well 
enough.  They'll  perspire  an'  purtend  a  bit  when  they  bring  it  on. 
Savez  the  idee,  hey  ?     I  reckon  you  do,  sir — ha,  ha  ?" 

"Ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  manager  heartily. 
"Splendid,  Hercules,  splendid.  I'll  write  to  Barkalow.  You 
get  a  bonus  for  this — ha,  ha  !  And  we  can  stave  off  challenges  for 
one  night,  eh?  To-morrow  we'll  invite  inspection.  Very  good, 
sir,  v-very  good,  indeed  !" 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

Came  8  o'clock  dinging  and  dying  amid  railway  siding  sounds, 
and  six  items,  like  snow  in  a  tropical  sun,  had  melted  from  Bark- 
alow's  big  wonder  list.  Comanche  Bill,  pink  nosed  and  piebald, 
with  Mirabeau,  was  prancing  around  the  mammoth  ring.  Whoop, 
whoop,   whooplah  !     Crack  !     Through    ribbon   ring   after   ribbon 
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ring  the  ma'amselle  jumped,  landing  always  fair  and  dancing  on 
her  plush  platform  saddle.  Suddenly  whoop,  whoop,  swish  !  A 
tissue  drum  went  into  shreds,  and  Pierrot  stepped  down  from  his 
pedestal  and  looked  proudly  at  the  lady.  "  Hurrah,  !"  The 
audience  cheered  and  clapped  their  hands.      "  Well  done  !  " 

But  now  it  was  number  eight  on  the  programme,  and  all  eyes 
were  focused  on  the  performers'  entrance. 

"Hercules,  Hercules  !"  The  excited  whisper  gathered  force 
and  chased  along  and  up  and  down  the  tiers.  Jauntily  the  manager 
advanced  and  made  a  brief  announcement.  Two  blue  coated,  quick 
action  grooms  spread  out  a  brilliant  carpet  star,  and  two  others,  red 
faced  and  with  straining  arms  and  shoulders  doubled  over,  brought 
on  the  plaything  of  the  giant. 

"  Ha!"  In  a  moment  he  was  there  before  them,  smiling  and 
bowing,  a  spangled  vision  in  scarlet  and  gold,  a  miracle  of  physical 
strength  and  bigness.  He  stretched  out  his  long  right  arm,  his  left 
too,  and  the  mu.scles  of  them  rose  up  like  plaited  whipcords.  Then 
he  breathed,  and  every  man  breathed  with  him.  He  broke  a  poker 
across  his  thigh,  and  the  cheers  rang  wild  and  deafening.  He  look- 
ed at  the  weight,  at  the  trapeze  above,  at  ma'amselle  with  critical 
eye,  and  again  the  audience  cheered.  If  before  they  had  doubted 
the  claims  in  number  eight,   it  was  evident  that  now  they  believed. 

Mirabeau  ?  White  as  chalk  beneath  her  mask,  she  held  her 
breath  and  glared  from  her  steed  at  Pierrot.  And  Pierrot  ?  Eyes 
bulging  outward,  he  transfixed  the  little  trapdoor  in  the  belting  be- 
low the  orchestra  stand. 

Suddenly  the  giant  stepped  before  the  weight  and  faced  the 
high-priced  seats.  Above  his  head  he  raised  his  hands.  "Once, 
twice,  thrice!"  On  the  third  call  he  would  s\vdng and  grasp  and 
juggle  with  the  dead  weight  as  with  a  to)^ 

"Click!  Click!  " 

Pierrot,  and  only  Pierrot  heard  it.  The  violins  and  flutes  were 
murdering  sound,  and  the  clown's  heart  thumped  his  chest  like  a 
drum  stick  beating  the  time. 

"Click!     Click!" 

Up  w-ent  the  trapdoor,  and  a  boy,  a  very  little  boy,  hatless,  but 
with  a  sun-crisped  thatch  of  curly  hair,  struggled  through  the  ring. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  blinking  his  big  blue  eyes  in  the  glare 
of  the  light,  then  quick  as  a  flash  he  was  over  on  the  big  carpet  star. 
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"Pierrot,"  breathed  ma'amselle,  squeezing  the  cold  fingers 
resting  on  her  saddle. 

"Once,  twice — once,  twice — whooplah  !"  shouted  Hercules, 
bending  swiftly  and  throwing  his  mighty  arms  between  his  legs. 

But  the  boy  was  first.  In  his  tiny  hand  he  grasped  the  weight 
and,  hoisting  it  on  his  slender  shoulder,  sped  with  it  like  a  startled 
hare  across  the  ring  and  out  through  the  quivering  curtain. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  It  was  one  brief  tickle  of  laughter 
accentuating  the  intense  silence  that  followed,  for  in  the  thrill  of  a 
flute  it  all  happened,  and  no  one  had  attempted  to  stop  him. 

"  Rat-tat-ta  !  Now,  all  together!"  commanded  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  coming  galantly  to  the  rescue,  and  a  bunch  of  mando- 
lins and  violins  ripped  the  air.  But  music  had  no  charms  for  the 
outraged  audience,  and  at  last  the  storm  broke.  Eoud,  long  and 
deep-voiced  it  raged — ribald  laughter,  shrill  jeers,  dark  threats  and 
hisses  like  the  angry  exhaust  of  steam. 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !" 

In  vain  did  the  manager  attempt  to  stem  the  avalanche,  but 
like  a  sick  man's  whisper  against  a  battery  cannonade  his  explana- 
tions and  apologies  melted  on  soundless  lips. 

"  Gentlemen,  one  minute,  and  I  will  explain,  I — " 

"  Ye's  can't  do  it  !  Ye's  can't  do  it  !"  piped  a  thin,  querulous 
voice. 

"Tricksters  !  Swindlers  !  Money  back  !  Money  back  !  Boo 
for  Barkalow  !"  chorused  the  galleries. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you — " 

"  Tell  nuthin',  nuthin'  at  all !"  volleyed  the  leaders.  "Square 
the  deal  at  number  eight  an'  screw  out  yer  lights  !" 

"Gentlemen,  order,  order!" 

"Hiss,  hiss,  hiss-s-s-s  !     Square  the  deal  at  number  eight  !" 

' '  Gentlemen —  ' ' 

"  Hiss,  hiss,  hiss-s-s — " 

And  in  the  ticket  office  a  few  minutes  later,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  the  manager  was  paying  back  the  fabulous  price  of  a  threat. 
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BY    CLARENCE    ROOK. 

T  was  seven  o'clock  before  the  girls  began  to 
swarm  out  from  the  gates  of  the  big  mineral- 
water  factory  ;  for  it  was  sweltering  hot,  and  the 
demand  for  soda-water  had  been  enormous. 
That  was  the  reason  why  Emma  Marier  was 
working  overtime  at  the  factory — which,  again, 
was  the  reason  of  the  subsequent  friendship  of 
Maggott  for  young  Alf.  One  thing  leads  to  an- 
other, and  you  can  never  tell  what  the  other 
thing  will  be. 

Seven  o'clock  had  struck,  and  at  last  the  girls  began  to  dribble 
from  the  big  gates,  then  to  spout  in  a  generous  stream. 

Emma  Marier  was  among  the  first,  a  girl  of  not  more  than  six- 
teen years  of  age,  but  strong  and  well -developed  ;  her  dark  hair  and 
eyes  accentuated  the  whiteness  of, her  skin  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
preposterous  mode  of  hair-dressing,  her  face  would  have  been  quite 
attractive. 

A  long  day's  work  had  not  tamed  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the 
girls,  who  slapped  and  pushed  one  another,  and  chased  their  assail- 
ants about  the  roadway.  Emma  Marier  took  no  part  in  the  sport  ; 
and  when  one  of  the  girls  ran  past,  slapped  her  on  the  back,  and 
shouted  "Maggots!"  Emma  Marier  simply  said  "  Be'ave,  can't 
yer,"  and,  linking  her  arm  in  that  of  her  companion,  walked  on. 
Emma  Marier  had  weightier  matters  whereof  to  think. 

"  Come  on,  Annie,"  she  said,   "else  I  shall  be  late  for  Alf." 
"  You  settled  whether  you're  goin'  to  walk  with  Alf  or  Maggots 
yet  ?' '   asked  Annie. 

Annie  was  shorter  than  Emma  Marier,  and  of  feebler  physique. 
"  I  ain't  quite  sure  in  me  own  mind,"  said  Emma  Marier.      "I 
shouldn't  'esitate  a  minute,  on'y  Alf — " 
"  'E  got  a  reg'lar  job  ?"  asked  Annie. 
"Not  as  I  know  of,"  replied  Emma  Marier. 
"  You  think  Alf's  workin'  on  the  crooked  ?"  said  Annie,  drop- 
ping her  voice. 

Emma  Marier  pulled  out  the  pin  which  fastened  her  hat,  dug 
it  into  her  dark  hair  again,  and  fanned  herself  with  the  hat. 
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"I  don't  arst  no  questions,  and  I  shan't  be  told  no  lies,"  said 
Emma  Marier,  fanning  herself  languidly. 

"S'posin'  Alf  was  to  meet  you  with  Maggots,"  suggested 
Annie,  presently. 

Emma  Marier's  face  brightened. 

"  Wouldn't  be  over  an'  above  'ealthy  for  Maggots,"  said  Emma 
Marier.  "  I  say,  Annie,  'owed  you  like  to  be  fought  for,  like  them 
lydies  in  books  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  a-bear  it,"  said  Annie. 

"Oh,  but,  Annie,  don't  you  remember  that  story-book,  'ow 
the  gen' i' man  left  his  rival  layin'  in  his  gore,  an'  ketched  up  the 
lydy  on  'is  'awse,  an'  throwed  'er  over  'is  pummel,  an  kerried — " 

"  Over  'is  what  ?"  said  Annie. 

"  What  you  'ave  on  a  'awse,"  said  Emma  Marier  impatiently  ; 
"  an'  kerried  'er  away  to  his  kip." 

"  But  gen'l'men  don't  'ave  a  kip,"  objected  Annie. 

' '  His  was  a  castle  kip, ' '  explained  Emma  Marier. 

"But  that  was  in  ancient  times,"  said  Annie.  "They  was 
different  then,  like  David  and — them." 

"  It'd  be  fine,  I  think,"  said  Emma  Marier.  "  Oh,  well,  come 
on." 

"  Nice  to  be  you,"  remarked  Annie. 

"  What  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  being  able  to  pick  and  choose  like  ...  I  s'pose  I  ain't 
'alf  pretty  enough  to — " 

"Oh,  you're  a  wright,"  said  Emma  Marier  carelessly,  as  they 
walked  on.      "  'Ello  !  what's  up?" 

The  girls  had  reached  Vauxhall  Station,  and  under  one  of  the 
railway  arches  a  small  crowd  had  gathered.  It  was  only  a  horse 
down. 

The  two  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  watching  the  re- 
moval of  the  harness  and  did  not  see  the  approach  of  a  youth  of 
seventeen  or  thereabouts,  who  came  up  and  stood  behind  them.  His 
features  were  good,  but  pallid  ;  his  eyes  were  dark,  shifty,  and 
seemed  to  work  all  round  his  head,  like  the  eyes  of  a  bird  ;  as  he 
fixed  them  on  Emma  Marier,  they  gleamed  ominously.  He  wore  a 
coat  and  trousers  of  a  dingy  brown,  about  his  waist  a  leathern  belt; 
his  unbuttoned  coat  disclosed  a  jersey  which  should  have  been 
whiter  than  it  was  ;  upon  his  head  a  cloth  cap.  But  the  most  re- 
markable  thing  about  him  was    his  gait,   which  was  easj',    swift, 
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silent.  He  walked  with  shoulders  slightly  hunched,  and  arms 
hanging  by  his  side,  never  turning  his  head,  but  glancing  this  way 
and  that  way  with  mobile  eyes  as  he  went. 

"  Wot  cher?"  said  young  Alf. 

"  Oh,  you  give  me  a  start,"  said  Emma  Marier,  turning  round; 
"  creepin'  up  soft  like  that." 

"  Didn't  think  you  was  going  to  see  me,  did  yer  ?"  said  young 
Alf,  looking  obliquely  at  Emma  Marier. 

"  Why,  I  was  waitin'  for  you  Alf,  if  it  was  me  last  word,"  she 
said. 

Young  Alf  was  somewhat  mollifl&ed.  He  stuck  his  hands  into 
his  trouser  pockets  and  said, — 

"  Ow  about  some  peanuts?" 

Emma  Marier  liked  peanuts. 

"  Annie  want  to  come  too  ?"  said  young  Alf  generously,  look- 
ing back  as  he  led  the  way  across  the  road  to  the  barrow  which 
stood  by  the  kerb  at  the  corner.  And  Annie  came  too,  arm-in-arm 
with  Emma  Marier. 

"  What  about  the  Canterbury  last  night  ?"  said  young  Alf  sud- 
denly. 

"  What  about  the  Canterbury  last  night?"  said  Emma 
Marier. 

"  From  what  I'm  given  to  unnerstand,"  said  young  Alf,  "you 
was  seen  there  wiv  anuvver  boy." 

"  Meanin' — ?" 

"None  o'  that.     You  know  'oo  I  mean." 

Emma  Marier  pinned  her  hat  on,  looked  young  Alf  in  the  face, 
and  laughed.  Young  Alf  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  glared 
at  her. 

"  Well,  seposing  I  was  ?"  said  Emma  Marier.  "  I  don't  mean 
to  say  I  was,  nor  yet  I  wasn't ;  but  seposing?" 

"  Question  is,"  said  young  Alf,  "  are  you  walking  wiv  me,  or 
ain't  3^ou  ?" 

"  I  can  walk  with  who  I  like.  Me  feet's  me  own,"  said  Emma 
Marier. 

"Oh,  don't  play  the  silly,  Emma  Marier,"  interposed  Annie  ; 
"  what's  the  use  of— " 

"  I've  more'n  'arf  a  mind  to  clip  yer  over  the  jore,"  said  young 
Alf. 

Emma  Marier  stepped  back,  for  young  Alf's  hand  was  as  quick 
as  his  temper.  She  stepped  back  upon  some  one's  feet,  and  a  voice 
behind  her  said, — 

"  Now  then,  cheese  it !" 

She  jumped  aside  and  saw  that  young  Alf  and  Maggots  were 
face  to  face. 

"Anything  wrong?"  asked  Maggots,  looking  from  young  Alf 
to  Emma  Marier.      "  Gettin'  a  bit  lively,  seems  to  me." 
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' '  Nothink  out  of  the  ordinary-, ' '  replied  Emma  Marier.  "On'y 
my  young  man's  arstin'  me  to  go  with  him  to  a  'all,  and  I  thought 
it  was  too  stuffy  like." 

Emma  Afarier  crossed  her  arms,  and  swept  her  dark  eyes  round 
the  group,  ending  up  with  a  wink  at  Annie.     Annie  w^as  paler  than 

ever.  ... 

"  Oh,  your  young  man,"  said  Maggots.      "That's  it,  is  it  f^ 

"  Come  along,  Annie,"  s  dd  Emma  Marier,  takint;  the  other's 
arm.  "  Them  that  wants  me  can  try  for  me,"  she  called  over  her 
shoulder,  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  Auckland  Street. 

Young  Alf  and  Maggots  stood  facing  one  another  for  half  a 
minute  or  so  without  speaking  ;  and  young  Alf  looked  his  rival 
critically  up  and  down.  Maggots  was  a  pleasant,  fresh-looking  boy, 
his  hair  light,  and  inclined  to  red  ;  also  he  was  a  bit  taller  than 
young  Alf.  These  facts  young  Alf  noted.  Then  he  spat  once 
upon  the  ground,  and  looked  :\Iaggots  in  the  eyes. 

'•  I  reckon  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  what  you  are,"  he  said. 

"  What  in  ?"  asked  Maggots.      "  Tea-leafin'  or—" 

"  In  anythink,"  broke  in  young  Alf. 

"Sepose  you  mean  fightin'." 

"  Anythink,  I  said,  didn't  I  ?  You  ain't  deef." 

Emma  Marier  peeped  round  the  corner  of  Auckland  Street. 
She  saw  that  a  small  knot  of  boys  was  gathering  around  the  pair. 
Meliar  'Opkins  was  there  too.  That  would  teach  Meliar  'Opkins  not 
to  set  such  store  by  herself.  Emma  Marier  walked  towards  Tyers 
Street  with  a  great  joy  at  her  heart.  For  she  was  desired  of  men  ; 
and  by  the  morning  every  girl  at  the  factory  would  know  it. 

Ten  minutes  later  Emma  Marier  was  seated  at  the  open  wdndow 
of  the  room  in  Tyers  Street  which  she  shared  with  her  mother. 
Her  mother  was  not  at  home,  nor  was  she  likely  to  come  home  un- 
til the  most  tolerant  of  barmen  led  her  out  and  banged  the  door 
behind  her.  Emma  Marier  felt  a  little  lonely  as  she  sat  and  sucked 
her  orange — for  Annie  was  obliged  to  go  and  collect  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  playing  round  and  about  the  Walk, 
Annie's  father  being  a  widower  with  loose  views  as  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  parentage.  Emma  Marier  began  to  be  almost  sorry  she 
had  not  made  the  choice  at  once  between  Maggots  and  young  Alf. 
There  was  not  much  doubt  in  her  own  mind  which  she  would  choose. 
If  it  came  to  that,  there  was  no  one  like  young  Alf.  Only — there 
was  something  more  that  she  wanted  ;  she  was  not  given  to  self- 
analysis,  but  every  girl  longs  for  a  touch  of  romance  in  her  wooing. 
And  as  she  leaned  over  the  window-sill  to  catch  the  faint  breath  of 
air  which  struggled  from  the  river  up  the  street,  it  was  probably 
the  passion  for  romance  which  made  her  sigh.  At  all  events  a 
couple  of  the  slippiest  boys  in  the  Walk  were  quarrelling  about  her, 
and  that  was  something  more  than  Meliar  'Opkins  could  say,  the 
sneaking  hussy. 
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Emma  Marier  had  sucked  her  orange  dry,  and  was  about  to 
pitch  it  from  the  window,  when  she  was  aware  of  young  Alf  com- 
ing alone  up  the  street,  and  held  her  hand.  Was  he  coming  to 
fetch  her  ?  Could  she  resist  him  if  he  called  for  her  ?  Yes,  she 
would  stand  firm  this  one  night.  Young  Alf  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  she  had  more  than  one  string  to  her  bow.  But  young 
Alf  was  passing  without  looking  up.  That  decided  her.  She  flung 
her  orange  at  him  as  he  came  beneath  her  window.  It  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  young  Alf  looked  up. 

"Ello  !  "  said  Emma  Marier,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side  to 
stop  a  certain  flutter  at  her  heart.  "I  was  thinkin'  it  was  almost 
too  'ot  to  be  indoors." 

Young  Alf  stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

'  'It'll  be  a  blime  sight  'otter  in  less  than  no  time,  wiv  no  error," 
said  young  Alf. 

"What  you  mean  ?"  asked  Emma  Marier. 

"I'm  going  to  snuff    Maggots,"  said  young  Alf. 

"You  goin'  to  scrap — to-night  ?     Reely  ?     No  kid  ?  " 

Young  Alf  nodded.      "Round  Burton's  stables." 

Emma  Marier  leaned  still  farther  out  of  the  window,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed. 

"Mind  yourself,"  said  3'oung  Alf. 

"Oh,  Alf,  lemme  come  and  see  it." 

"Awright, — on'y  you  got  to  look  slipP3'." 

"And  Alf — if  you  snuff  'im,  I'll  b'long  to  you;  straight,  if 
you'll  take  me,  I  will." 

"Sepose  I  don't  ?  "  said  young  Alf. 

Emma  Marier  hesitated  a  monemt,  as  she  leaned  from  the  win- 
dow-sill and  looked  into  young  Alf's  eyes. 

"Oh,  you  can  beat  his  'ead  off,"  she  said.  "Soon  as  look  at 
'im." 

Young  Alf  turned  and  walked  on  up  the  street,  his  hands 
hanging  by  his  sides  and  his  shoulders  slightly  hunched.  The 
women  who  stood  cooling  themselves  in  the  doorwaj^s,  their  hands 
beneath  their  aprons,  and  recounting  what  "she  says,"  and  what 
"I  says,"  paused  a  moment  in  their  conversation  to  glance  at  him, 
and  wonder  what  young  Alf  was  up  to  now  ;  for  every  one  in  Tyers 
Street  knew  quite  well  that  young  Alf  was  about  as  slipp\'  with  his 
hooks  as  any  boy  in  the  neighborhood. 

Emma  Marier' s  heart  beat  fast  as  she  smoothed  out  her  hair 
with  her  hands  in  front  of  the  little  looking-glass  which  hung  bj'  a 
nail  in  the  corner  over  by  the  bed,  caught  up  her  hat,  pinned  it  on 
more  carefull}^  than  was  her  wont,  and  ran  down  stairs  into  the 
street.  At  the  turning  where  Tyers  Street  twists  into  Lambeth 
Walk,  she  met  Annie,  who  was  dragging  a  small  and  vociferous 
brother. 

"Alf  and  Maggots'  goin'  to  scrap,"  she  said.      "All  over  me." 
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"Oh,  Emma  Marier  !  "  said  Annie,  while  the  small  brother 
ceased  his  tumult  and  listened.      "It's  flyin'    in  the  face  of " 

But  Emma  Marier  was  already  out  of  earshot,  hurrying  to  her 
triumph. 

Everybody  about  the  Walk  knows  Burton's  stables,  though  no 
one  knows  Burton.  They  are  chiefly  notable  for  being  always 
unoccupied,  so  that  one  may  imagine  Burton  to  have  bought  stables 
and  then  to  have  forgotten  all  about  them.  Lambeth  is  so  full  of 
people  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  spot  where  one  may  settle 
a  personal  difference  without  the  certainty  of  interruption  ;  and 
when  one  Eambeth  boy  arranges  to  scrap  with  another,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  affair  shall  come  off  in  Burton's 
stables. 

Emma  Marier  was  guided  to  the  particular  stable  by  the  sound 
of  voices.  The  dusk  was  falling,  and  when  she  pushed  the  door 
open  she  saw  only  a  confused  blur  of  figures.  Standing  by  the 
door,  and  peering  into  the  dim  stable,  she  felt  herself  caught  round 
the  waist,  and  a  voice — it  belonged  to  Mat  MuUins — said  :  "Lem- 
me  'old  the  stakes." 

"Keep  yer  distance,"  said  Emma  Marier,  shaking  herself  free. 
"Ugly!" 

She  stepped  round  to  where  the  ladder  led  to  the  loft  above, 
climbed  a  rung  or  two,  and  seated  herself.  As  her  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  gloom,  she  saw  that,  besides  Mat  Mullens,  the 
stable  contained  Sparkey  Evans  and  another  bo}-  whom  she  did  not 
recognize,  as  well  as  Maggots  and  young  Alf. 

"Now  then,  Emma  Marier,"  said  Mat  Mullens,  "  you  b'long 
to  the  winner;  no  goin'  back." 

Emma  Marier  nodded,  being  too  excited  to  speak,  for  even 
now  young  Alf  and  Maggots  had  leaped  together,  and  were  fight- 
ing in  desperate  earnest.  Emma  Marier  leaned  forward  from  her 
perch,  grasping  the  ladder  with  her  hands,  and  watched  the  pair  of 
figures,  stripped  to  the  waist,  who  were  fighting  for  her, — all  for 
her.  It  was  fine  to  think  of  that.  And  how  lovely  young  Alf 
looked  !  Good  thing,  too,  to  walk  out  with  a  boy  that  was  some 
class  in  scrapping.  Sakes  alive  !  Maggots  has  knocked  young  Alf 
over  ;  and  Emma  Marier  nearly  tumbled  from  the  ladder.  But  he 
is  up  again.  Suppose  Maggots  should  win  ?  Should  she  belong 
to  Maggots  ?  The  possibility  flashed  across  Emma  Marier'smind  as 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  struggling  forms  below,  and  she 
determined  that  none  but  the  best  boy  should  have  her,  even  if  the 
best  proved  to  be  Maggots.     But,  oh,  if  it  were  Alf  ! 

Emma  Marier  had  seen  man3'  fights  ;  but  she  had  never  before 
had  so  uninterrupted  a  view,  nor  had  she  ever  sat  aloft  as  the 
victor's  prize.     Where  was  Meliar 'Opkins  now^? 

Maggots  was  down.  And  he  staj-ed  there.  Young  Alf  watch- 
ed him  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  drew  his  arm  slowly  across  his 
mouth,  stepped  over  to  the  other  corner  and  picked  up  his  coat  and 
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jersey.  Emma  Marier  came  down  from  the  ladder,  and  stood  ex- 
pectant, while  young  Alf  performed  his  toilet.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  her  life. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  ;  for  Mat  Mullens  and  the 
rest  were  watching  Maggots  as  he  lay  speechless,  while  Emma 
Marier  was  watching  young  Alf  as  he  struggled  into  his  coat. 

In  a  few  seconds  Maggots  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up,  looking 
around  him  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

"You're  awright,"  said  Mat  Mullins. 

Maggot's  eyes  fell  on  Emma  Marier,  and  wandered  to  young 
Alf. 

"Knock-out,  I  reckon,"  he  said.  Then  after  a  pause  for 
reflection,    "Gal's  your'n." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Emma  Marier  felt  the  situ- 
ation slipping  from  her  grasp.  Her  young  Alf  was  standing  over 
in  the  other  corner  and  digging  the  dirt  from  between  the  cobble 
stones  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"  Not  me,"  said  young  Alf  presently,  looking  over  at  Maggots 
as  he  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  "  I  took  yer  on,  an'  I  snuffed 
yer — what  ?" 

"  Fair  ole  knock-out,"  said  Mat  Mullens. 

"  On'y  I  ain't  goin'  to  'ave  nuthink  to  do  wiv  a  gal  that  wants 
to  be  fought  for.     See?     You  can  'ave  'er." 

Maggots  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Well,  I  made  a  fair  fight  of  it,"  he  said,  "but  blim'  me  if 
I'm  going  to  take  any  chap's leavin's." 

"You  won't  take  'er  !"  exclaimed  young  Alf,  tugging  at  his 
coat  again.      "Then  I'll " 

"  Oh,  Alf,  I  belong  to  you,"  said  Emma  Marier. 

Young  Alf  shifted  into  his  coat  again,  looked  at  Emma  Marier 
and  considered  a  moment.  Then  he  dug  his  hand  into  his  trouser 
pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  coin. 

"  Look  'ere,  Sparkey,  you  go  and  get  some  beer.     See?" 

"But  Alf,  I  b'long  to  you  don't   I   ?"   repeated  Emma  Marier, 

Young  Alf  stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"  I  give  yer  to  Maggots,"  he  said.      "  You  ain't  my  sort." 

"Same  'ere,"  said  Maggots,  swaying  alittle  on  his  feet.  "No 
leavin's  for  me." 

"You  clear,"  said  young  Alf.  "Go  where  vou're  wanted. 
See?" 

Sparkey  Evans  had  left  the  door  open  ;  and  through  it  Emma 
Marier  felt  herself  propelled.     The  door  was  slammed  behind  her. 

It  was  growing  dark  now  in  the  yard,  and  Sparkey  Evans,  re- 
turning swiftly  with  the  beer,  did  not  even  see  her  in  his  hurry. 

Presently'-  Emma  Marier  came  hack  to  the  stable  door,  and 
stooped  down  at  the  kej'hole.  The  boys  had  lighted  a  lantern,  and 
she  could  see  young  Alf  and  Maggots  drinking  out  of  the  same  jug. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  Emma  Marier  was  thirsty. 


ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS  VII. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Camp  Bird  Mines,  and 
the  most   accredited    Mining  Expert  in  the  world  to-day,  says  : 

"  The  vein  system  of  this  section  is  remarkably  persistent  both  laterally 
and  vertically  and  extends  into  the  lowest  known  visible  geological  horizon,  that  is 
the  sedimentaries."  This  opinion  is  certainly  well- proven  by  the  history  and  record 
of  the  great  Camp  Bird  and  Revenue-Virginius  and  other  mines. 

SAN     PEDRO    IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Consists  of  large  Boarding  and  Bunk-houses  for  the  miners  ;  Home  and  Office 
for  Superintendent  and  Manager  ;  Engine  and  Power  House  ;  Blacksmith  and  Tool 
Shop  ;  Stable  ;  Store-room  for  supplies  ;  a  shed  60  feet  long  at  portal  of  tunnel  for 
storing  and  cutting  timber  ;  Engine  and  Power  Fan  for  ventilating  purposes  ;  Elec- 
tric Plant  for  lighting,  running  Electric  Drills,  Saw  Mill  and  other  power  purposes; 
together  with  cars,  track  and  complete  sei  of  mining  and  blacksmith  tools  and  supplies. 
The  latest  improved  equipment  and  drills  are  being  used  for  driving  the  development 
and  cross-cut  tunnel. 

There  is  all  told  a  total  of  about  1,800  feet  of  tunneling  on  the  various  claims 
of  which  about  1,000  feet  is  in  the  main  cross-cut  tunnel  now  being  driven,  cut- 
ting the  veins  at  great  depth. 

More  than  20  Fissure- Veins  cross  and  go  through  the  San  Pedro  property, 
many  of  them  from  15  to  40  feet  in  width.  Several  hundred  assays,  taken  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  property,  average  over  $50.00  per  ton,  some  of  them  going  $9,000 
per  ton. 

The  following  are  some  important  facts  which  are  gOOd  reasons  why  the  San 
Pedro  Gold  Mining-  Company  Stock  should  appeal  to  you  as  a  conservative 
permanent  and  profitable  investment. 

There  are  no  debts,  liens,  bonds  or  incumbrances  and  no  preferred  stock. 

All  stockholders  are  exempt  from  any  personal  liability  and  the  stock  is  forever 
non-assessable. 

The  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Colorado  which  are  the  strict- 
est in  the  Union. 

Every  member  of  the  Company  has  paid  cash  for  his  stock,  and  no  officer, 
manager  or  Director  receives  any  salary  whatever,  except  the  Mine  Manager  actively 
engaged  in  operation  at  the  mines. 

The  San  Pedro  is  located  in  the  great  gold  belt  of  Colorado  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  paying  mines  in  the  State. 

The  value  of  San  Pedro  timber  is  over  $75,000. 

The  value  of  San  Pedro  water  rights  and  power  alone  is  over  $100,000. 

There  are  a  few  vital  essentials  that  must  exist  else  the  future  of  any 
mine  is  in  doubt. 

1st.     Is  the  property  in  a  proven  mineral  belt  or  zone? 

2nd.  Is  the  ore  found  in  mass  and  in  place  and  is  it  of  such  a  value  and  vol- 
ume, as  will,  by  economical  and  intelligent  management,  produce  a  profit  ? 

3rd.     Is  the  management  honest  and  capable  ? 

4th.     Are  there  mining,  milling  and  transportation  facilities  ? 

The  San  Pedro  answers  YES  to  all  of  the  above  queries. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address  : 

MALLORY,  MAY  &  BURT 

INVESTMENT    BANKERS 

79  Wall  Street    NEW  YORK  CITY 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  adverfisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 
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ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS 


Do 

You 

Know? 

How  do  you  judge 
crackers  ?  By  their  crackling 
crispness — their  snowy  light' 
ness — their  appetising  delici' 
ousncss  ?  That's  the  way  to 
judge 

Mooney's 

Perfection 

Cream    Sodas 

Measure  them  by  quality's 
standard  and  they  score  100 
per  cent.  If  you  haven't  tried 
MOONEY'S,  you've  missed 
a  treat  in  crackers. 


i€ 


SHOO    FLY 


>> 


An  important  new  plant  of  the  Physalis 
family.  It  is  claimed  that  flies  will  not 
stay  In  a  room  where  it  Is  growing  if 
they  can  conveniently  escape,  and  our 
tests  show  such  to  be  the  case,  though 
what  there  is  about  it  that  repulses  them 
is  not  clear.  Aside  from  this  remarkable 
quality,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  flowering 
plant,  and  blooms  in  a  very  short  time 
(sixty  days)  from  seed.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  as  a  winter  bloomer,  the  blos- 
soms being  large,  cup-shaped,  and  of  a 
lovely  light  blue  color,  with  a  white  cen- 
ter. It  is  a  profuse  bloomer  in  pots,  both 
summer  and  winter.  Packet,  10c;  3  for 
25c,  postpaid. 
SEND    FOR   OUR   SEED   CATALOGUE. 

FOREST  CITY  SEED    CO. 

596  King  St.,    London,  Ont. 


Manufacturers* 
Gataloj^ues 

A    SPECIALTY 

No  job  too  large— No  job  too  small 

Our  Estimate  for  the  Asking 

Distance  no  barrier  to 
satisfactory  service 


London     Advertiser 

JOB     DEPARTMENT 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 


The  Proper  Care  of  the  Teeth 

is  one  of  the  Essentials  of  Personal  Hygiene 

A  mouth  full  of  decaying  teeth  is  a  most 
festive  meeting-place  for  the  germs  of 
disease,  as  well  as  a  most  fertile  soil 
for    the    propagation    of    them. 

Wa  mpol e's 
Formolid   Tooth    Paste 

PRESERVES     THE     TEETH 
and  HARDENS    THE   GUMS 

Put  up  in  Collapsible  tubes,  which  retail  at 

TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS 
(25c. I    EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  ONLY 
HENRY     K.     WAMPOLE    &    CO. 

MANUFACTURING    CHEMISTS 

Main   Offices  and  Laboratories,     PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 
Branch  Office  and  Laboratory,    TORONTO,  Canada 


Story    Competition 

Have  you  a  Story  you  have  Not  Sold? 

Are  you  a  storj-writer?  We  want  to  buy  a  story  from 
you.  This  is  an  opportunity-  as  we  are  stocking  up 
now  for  several  months  ahead. 


We  Do  Not  Care  Who  You  Are 


OriginaHt}'  is  what  we  want  and  it  is  the  young  writer 
who  has  the  ideas.  Write  the  verj'  best  story  you 
know  how — whatever  kind  you  can  throw  yourself 
into    and 


Send  It  to  Us 


The  Blue  Jay  Magazine 

offers  prizes  as  follows  for  the  best  stories  to  hand  b}- 
APRIL     ist: 

FIRST    PRIZE  -  -  $25.00 

SECOND  PRIZE  -  -  15.00 

THIRD    PRIZE  -  -  10.00 

FOURTH    PRIZE  -  -  5.00 

The  Editors  will  purchase  other   stories   that    do    not 
take  a  prize    but    are    found    acceptable. 

CONDITIONS 
Ever}'  story  must  be  original  and  contain    from    looo   to    3000   words. 
Use  onl}^  one  side  of  paper  and  do  not  roll  Mss. 
Have  your  story  typewritten  it  possible. 
Return  postage  and  envelope  must  accompany  it. 

With  everv  storv  must  be  enclosed  50  cents  for  one  vear's  subscription 
to  THE    BLUE   JAY. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stories  an}- 
one  writer  may  submit,  if  all  the  conditions  are 
complied  with. 


Address — Short  Story  Competition 

The  BLUE  JAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Bank  of  Toronto  Chambers    -     LONDON,  CANADA 


J^  vfiogaj'wie  of 
/Short  5torie5 


> 


THE  BLUE  JAY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


THE 

Ontario 
Occident 
Insurance 
Gompany 

Head  Office,  TORONTO 


0 


President 
LARRATT   \V.  SMITH,  K.  C.   I).  C.  h 


Vice-President  and  Managing  Director 
ARTHUR  L.  EASTMURE 

Secretary 
FRANCIS  J.   LIGHTBOURN 


CAPITAL 

Authorized         -          -  $500,000 

Subscribed         -         -  105,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash        -  50,000 

Reserve  Fund             -  55,000 
Deposit  with  the  Dominion,  $43, 523. OR 
BUSINESS     TRANSACTED 

Accident,  Accident  and  Sickness  Combined  ;  Eniplojers,   Elevator,    General   and   Public  Liability 
Workmen's  Collective  ;   Property    Damage. 
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THE  GHOST/ 


BY     HARVEY   J.    O  HIGGINS. 

T  was  one  of  those  New  York  nights  in  April, 
when  the  air  is  so  drenched  with  mist  that  it 
drifts  in  still  currents,  like  a  rarefied  water, 
through  dripping  streets,  between  blurred  houses  ; 
and  the  curb-lamps  float  in  double  on  the  black 
surfaces  of  asphalt  pavements  that  seem  as  deep 
as  canals  ;  and  the  sky  rises  from  the  housetops 
in  a  watery  nimbus  above  the  glare  of  the  lights. 
Heisy  had  sauntered  up  Fifth  Avenue  slowly, 
with  a  portly  bending  at  the  knee,  in  a  fuddled 
self-importance,  to  the  sound  of  water  oozing  and  squashing  and 
bubbling  in  his  broken  shoes.  He  was  a  tramp.  He  wore  a  brown 
suit  that  had  been  wrinkled  to  the  wear  of  a  stouter  figure,  and  a 
brown  derby  that  sat  on  his  ears  ;  and  he  was  going  to  call  on  the 
fat  old  gentleman  who  had  given  him  these  clothes. 

Heisy  had  met  him  that  morning  coming  down  the  steps  of  a 
brown-stone  boarding-house  in  35th  street  ;  and  Heisy  had  begged. 
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(He  could  not  get  work,  he  had  pleaded;  no  one  would  give  a  man 
work  in  such  rags  as  his.)  The  old  gentleman  had  listened  to  the 
Western  thickening  of  his  vowels,  had  asked  where  he  came  from, 
and — when  Heisy  confessed  that  his  home  was  in  Plimpton,  Indiana 
— had  invited  him  upstairs,  to  outfit  him  in  a  discarded  suit,  an  old 
derby  and  a  pair  of  ' '  tan  ' '  shoes. 

He  had  insisted  politely  that  Heisy  must  put  them  on  in  the 
bathroom,  to  see  how  they  fitted  ;  and  Heisy  had  left  well  satisfied 
with  the  fit.  He  had  spent  the  day  in  the  saloons  of  the  Bowery — 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  shoes — and  the  memory  of  his 
benefactor's  courtly  benevolence  had  grown  warmer  with  every 
glass.  It  drew  him  like  frendship.  It  was  this  that  affected  his 
gait  ;  he  walked  in  the  character  of  a  friend  and  equal  of  a  cor- 
pulent man  of  moneyed  leisure  and  high  life. 

That  corpulent  gentleman  was  called  "The  Major,"  in  the 
boarding-house  where  he  had  his  bachelor  rooms.  His  name  was 
Lorrison.  He  ate  alone  at  a  little  table  in  one  corner  of  the  dining- 
room  ;  he  was  particularly  beloved  by  the  house  cat  ;  he  was  known 
to  have  an  income,  but  no  friends,  no  occupation,  no  interests.  He 
came  and  went,  smilingly  pleasant,  but  preferably  silent,  untouched 
by  the  gossip  of  the  dining-room.  He  was  considered  a  very 
harmless  and  very  selfish  old  bachelor — one  of  those  derelicts  of  life 
who  drift  into  the  quiet  eddies  of  the  boarding-house  and  circle  there 
aimlessly.  He  spent  most  of  his  evenings  in  the  billiard-room  of  a 
neighboring  hotel — where  he  had  once  lived — playing  billiards  and 
drinking  large  glasses  of  whiskey  and  water.  Of  a  Saturday  night 
— and  this  was  a  Saturday  night — he  did  not  return  to  his  rooms 
until  after  midnight. 

He  stumbled  over  the  feet  of  a  man  asleep  on  the  "stoop." 
"Logked  out?  "  he  said  thickly.  "Too  bad — out'n  the  wet — 'sleep 
eh  ?  "  He  prodded  Heisy  in  the  ribs  with  the  spike  of  his  umbrella. 
"Wake  up.     Catch  your  death,  man." 

Heisy  jumped  like  a  startled  cat.  "Uh  ?  What  the — oh!" 
He  recognized  his  man.  "I  be'n  waitin'  here,"  he  said.  "I 
wanted  to  get  them  clothes. ' ' 

"Clothes?"  the  Major  muttered.  "Well,  well.  ..  .Strange 
. . .  .Third  man — think — promised  suit  of  clothes." 

Heisy  nodded  dubiously,  and  then  shook  his  head.  "No, 
this's  them,"  he  said.      "You  ga'  me  these  here — this  mornin' — an' 
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I  want  them  others  fer  a  fren'  o'  mine.  I  want  the  ones  I  left — 
fer  a  fren'  o'  mine." 

The  Major  pondered  long  and  mistily,  "Ah,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"I  think — think  I  rec'lect.  Mem'ry's  not  so  good" —  His  voice 
fell  away  in  a  tired  huskiness.  "Um — m.  Clothes.  Jus'  come  in 
. . .  .moment." 

Heisy  searched  the  empty  street  with  a  quick  eye,  while  the 
Major  went  through  his  pockets  for  his  latchkey.  He  had  the 
usual  difficult}^  in  fitting  it  in  the  keyhole.  Heisy  undertook  to  do 
itforhim.  "Thanks,"  he  murmured.  "Much  'bliged.  Mem'ry's 
not  so  good.      Quite  forgot  where' s  keyhole." 

When  the  door  opened,  he  added:  "Locked  out,  eh?"  and 
chuckled. 

Heisy  followed  him  up  a  carpeted  stairs  whose  padded  treads 
creaked  plaintively  in  the  dead  .silence  of  a  house  asleep. 

A  gas  lamp  was  burning  on  the  Major's  table.  The  room  was 
old  and  brown,  Hke  the  leather  arm-chairs  that  furnished  it  ;  and 
like  them  too,  it  was  worn  to  the  comfortable  impress  of  lazy  use. 
Heisy  looked  around  him  warily  at  the  old  pictures,  the  old  book- 
cases and  the  shabby  portieres.  The  Major  went  to  put  away  his 
coat  and  his  umbrella  in  an  inner  room.  He  returned  .smiling 
weakly  and  rubbing  his  hands.      "Clothes?  "  he  said.      "Um — m." 

A  bottle,  a  siphon  and  a  box  of  cigars  stood  on  the  table  beside 
the  lamp.  "Clothes."  He  mixed  himself  a  glass  of  liquor  and 
picked  a  cigar.  Then  he  sat  down  beside  the  table  where  the  light 
was  strong  on  his  benevolent  grey  head,  on  his  ej^elids  drooping  like 
a  mastiff's,  on  his  wrinkled  mouth  puckered  around  his  cigar. 
"Jus'  so,"  he  said.  "The  better  the  clothes,  the  better  the — 
clothes."     He  struck  a  match  shakily.      "Help  yourself. " 

Hei.sy  came  into  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  and  reached  for  the 
bottle  with  brown  hands,  bony  vv'ith  knuckles.  He  drank  the 
liquor  straight  and  put  down  the  glass  with  a  grimace  ;  and  then  he 
selected  a  cigar  at  the  Major's  invitation,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair  that  faced  his  blinking  host. 

"Plimpton,"  the  Major  recollected  unexpectedly.  "Plimpton, 
eh  ?     Man  from  Plimpton  ?  ' ' 

"Yas,"  Heisy  drawled.  "I'm  from  Plimpton — Plimpton, 
Indiana.  D'}^eh  know  Plimpton?"  His  eyes  were  sunken  in  a 
hollow  of  high  cheek-bones.     His  complexion  was  inflamed  with 
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drink  and  exposure.  And  when  he  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  his 
mouth  opened  square,  under  his  ragged,  red  moustache. 

The  Major  did  not  answer.  He  was  looking  down  at  Heisy's 
soaked   feet  in    their   broken    shoes,     and    grumbling   to   himself: 

*  'shoes man  from  Plimpton. ' ' 

Heisy  frowned  at  him  a  moment  and  then  lit  his  cigar  over  the 
lamp — in  the  manner  of  the  man  who  never  has  matches — and  sat 
back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  puff  impatiently. 

The  smoke  drew  in  a  thick  drift  into  the  draft  of  the  lamp- 
shade, floating  slowly  and  heavily  through  the  still  air.  The 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  Major's  uneasy  mumble.  Heisy 
opened  and  shut  his  eyes  in  a  tipsy  scowl. 

II. 

He  roused  himself  to  say:  "Well,  I'm  from  Plimpton  all 
right,  an'  I  ain't  tryin'  to  hide  it  any.  I  don't  owe  no  one  nothin' 
back  there.  I  wiped  out  'bout  all  my  ol'  scores  before  I  quit  Plim- 
ton.     I  made  my  evens."     He    chewed    on  his  cigar.      "I  wiped 

them  out  an'   I  wiped  myself   out That's    whur   /   went  to 

smash."  He  ran  his  hand  over  his  forehead  into  his  coarse  hair. 
"Say,  what'd  j^ou  'a'  done  ef  3er  missus — Sa}^,  look-a-here,  I  mar- 
ried the  fines'  lookin'  girl  in  Plimpton,  bar  none.  An'  I  couldn't 
keep  her — uh  ?     What'd  you  'a'  done  ?  " 

The  Major  paid  no  heed 

"I  knowed  what  herdad  done, "Heisy  said.  "He  went  off  to 
the  war — that's  what  he  did.  An'  he  got  himself  shot — like  a  darn 
fool — 'count  of  her  maw.  I  didn't  feel  anj'  leanin'  much,  that  a 
way.     I  guess  ol'  Dillingham — Uh  ?  ' ' 

The  Major  got  his  head  up.  He  asked  hoarsely  :  "Dilling- 
ham?" 

"Yah,"  Heisy  said.  "Knowed  him,  did  yeh?  Well,  I  mar- 
ried his  girl,  Matey." 

Ihe  name  seemed  to  recall  many  things  to  him,  and  he  thought 
them  over  in  a  frowning  silence. 

The  Major  tried  to  fix  a  swimming  eye  on  him,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  hazy  bewilderment. 

"When  I  was  workin'  across  toMinard's,"  Heisy  said,  as  if  he 
were  recalling  a  romance,  "I  ust  to  see  her  when  she  come  in  with 
eggs. . .  .She  seen  me  watchin'  her,  one  day. . .  .After  that,  she  ust 
to  look  over." 

The  Major  did  not  .speak. 
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'  'Y'  ought  to  seen  her  comin'  down  the  street  against  the  wind, ' ' 
he  said  with  a  grotesque  wistfulness. 

The  Major  watched  him,  without  a  movement — his  hps  parted 
to  receive  his  cigar,  his  hand  holding  it  before  his  mouth. 

Heisy  looked  up.  "  'Dyeh  say  yeh  knowed  her  dad?  How 
about  that  ?  They  'd  a  lot  o'  stories  about  her  maw  an'  him — an' 
the  Plimpton  girls  didn't  go  with  Matey  any." 

"No — no  stories,"  the  Major  stammered.  "He  thought — I 
don't  know.  They  didn't  get  on  together.  The  neighbors — none 
of  their  business.     He  let  her  go  free.     'S  own  affair." 

"I  s'pose,"  Heisy  said.  "F  ;lksin  Plimpton  don't  change  any. 
They  talked 'round 'bout  me  an'  her  'n  the  same  way.  Well" — 
He  shook  his  head.  He  smoked.  "Well,"  he  said  patheticallj^ 
"j^eh  never  seen  a  place  purtier'n  Plimpton,  I  bet.  Did  they  ust  to 
grow  hollyhocks  an'  petuniers — an'  whitewash  the  fences  an'  the 
bricks  'round  the  garden  beds — in  your  time  ?  I  expec'  they  did. 
....  I  s'pose  Matey's  folks  weren't  never  much  on  gardenin'  though. 
It  ust  to  be  all  dog  fennel  an'  san'  burrs  in  her  front  yard — an'  ol' 
Mrs.  Dillingham,  lookin'  like  a  scarecrow,  hoein'  out  at  the  back 
in  the  remains  o'  Dillingham's  ol'  felt  hat.  She'd  cut  her  hair 
short.  An'  I  reck'n  she  didn't  wash  her  face  more  'n  once  a 
month.     An'  Dillingham's  ol'  army  hat" — 

The  Major  jerked  a  hand  out  of  him.  "  'Nother  word. 
'Nother  word."  He  worked  his  fingers  speechlessly.  "Sayin' 
things  like  that.     All — years  ago.     I  don't  want  to  hear  it." 

Heisy  swallowed  his  surprise.      "Well — I — " 

"lyor — lyorrison — my  name's  Lorrison.  Jed  Dillingham  shot 
at  Shiloh — first  day's  fighting — thirty  years  ago.  Dead — dead  and 
buried — thirty  years  ago." 

"Well,  I  knowed  that,"  Heisy  complained.  "I  ain't  sayin' 
he  weren't.     What's  the  matter  with  yeh  ?  " 

The  Major  collapsed  on  himself.  Drugged  with  liquor  and 
tobacco,  he  mumbled  in  the  toneless  voice  of  a  man  talking  in  his 
sleep  :  "Name's  L-1-lorrison . . .  .Dillingham's  dead."  His  yellow 
hands,  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  drew  up,  shrinking  into 
his  cuffs.     He  shuddered. 

"Well,"  Heisy  said  drily,  "  reck'n  he'd  'a'  made  a  bulge  up 
under  the  sod  ef  he  could  'a'  seen  them  when  I  knowed  them  first 
— livin'  in  that  thur  ol'  shanty  in  the  corn  bottom  down  by  the 
creek.     Th'  ol'  woman'd  lost  the  farm.     She  hadn't  no  stawk  left 
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but  a  few  ol'  Bra)'-mas The  boys  'd  busted  all  the  glasses  in 

her  front  windows — till  she  got  them  boarded  up. ' ' 

The  Major  dropped  his  head  back  against  the  leather  cushions 
and  rolled  it  from  side  to  side  in  helpless  protest. 

Heisy. smoked.  "The  Plimpton  fellers  wouldn't  go  with  Matey 
any,  in  them  days,  'count  of  her  maw.  1  guess  I  was  about  the 
best  thur  was  fer  her.  An'  I  was  good  'nougli  's  long  's  her 
mother  was  skyutin'  'round  with  her  ol'  vinegar  jug." 

"Dillingham's  dead,"  the  Major  repeated  monotonously. 

"He's  dead  alright,"  Heisy  broke  out.  "That's  right!  Ef 
they'd  on'y  'd  let  him  stay  dead  !  But  thur's  a  tablet  be'n  put 
up  to  him  in  Bethel  Chapel  by  some  of  his  folks.  An'  after  th' 
ol'  woman  died,  Matey  changed  from  a  Cam'ellite  to  go  'n'  sit  'n 
under  it.  An'  they'd  ;:iOt  a  moniment  to  him  in  the  graveyard, 
about  that  charge  at  Fort  Donelson,  an'   Matey  begun  t'  air  herself 

consid'rable  on  Dec' ration   Day Purty  soon  the  Heisys  weren't 

half  good  'nough  fer  her.  An'  purty  soon,  yeh'd  'a'  thought  I 
wasn't  nothin'  but  the  hired  man  'bout  the  place. . .  .She  was  meek 
'nough  when  I  married  her  out  o'  that  ol'  shanty,  too — that's  what 
she  was."  He  spat  contemptuously.  "Her  an'  her  paw  !  I  says 
to  her  :  'Why  didn't  he  stay  to  home  then,  an'  look  aiter  jou  9 
I  don't  see  that  jj'^e^  got  none  to  thank  him  fer.  I  done  better  by 
yeh  than  lie  ever  did.  An'  I  ain't  fit  fer  yeh  to  wipe  yer  feet  on, 
uh?  I'm  's  good  's  he  was — any  day — leavin'  his  wife  and  fam'lj^ 
to  go  to  the  dogs  that-a-way' — " 

The  Major  lurched  forward  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  "Don't 
know  what  3'ou're  talking  about — you  don't.  Him  and  his  wife, 
none  of  your  affair.  Eea\'e  'm  alone."  He  glared  at  Heisy,  his 
under  lip  hanging  loose.      "Leave  'm  alone." 

Heisy  blinked  in  fuddled  astonishment. 

"Tired,"  the  other  said,  struggling  with  a  thick  tongue. 
"Tired  of  everything.  Tired  of  friends  meeting  him  on  the  streets 
— looking  queer — looking  sorry — shaking  hands  with  him.  Tired 
of  trying  to  pretend,  trying  not  to  see,  trying  to  get  along  peace- 
ably— lying  awake  all  night  till  his  skull  was  sore  on  the  inside 
with  blood  pounding,  pounding.  That's  why.... He  wanted  to 
get  away.  That's  why.  Thought  things  'd  change  while  he  was 
gone.     Thought  he  might  get   hurt    and  that'd   make  a  difference 

with   her — if  he  came  back  hurt Thought — I  don't  know.... 

That's  why." 
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Heisy  said  :    "Wha — a — " 

The  Major  stretched  out  his  arm.  "That  morning,  over 
there" —  He  pointed —  "on  picket  duty  behind  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, in  the  woods — out  of  the  mist,  when  the  sun  came  up 

There  was  a  bit  of  fog  hanging  down  in  the  bushes  by  the  fence. 
It  popped  white  in  a  Httle  puff — and  he  thought  some  one'd  jumped 
down  on  his  shoulder  out  of  a  tree.  Yes."  He  sighed  and  fell 
back.  "He  didn't  know  what  it  was.  Never  been  shot  before 
He  couldn't  keep  his  face  out  of  the  grass.  Thought  some- 
one was  pressing  down  on  his  shoulder  and  stabbing  him — whack- 
ing and  jabbing  and  cutting  at  him.  Then  the  ground  fell  away — 
and  the  pain  in  his  shoulder  stopped  the  ache  in  his  chest." 

Heisy  said  hoarsely:  "Shot?  At — Are  yeh —  's  that  what 
yeh'resayin'  ?  " 

The  Major  was  gazing  up  at  the  smoke.  "Clouds  up  there — 
through  the  trees,"  he  said  faintly.  He  smiled  a  foolish,  slow 
smile.  "Sleepy — he  was  sleepy — numb.  Tired — tired  of  every- 
thing.    He  didn't  want  to    go   back He'd   been  living  in  a 

crowd — carried  along,  noise,  shouting.  He'd  been  jostled,  pushed, 
shouldered,  fought,  yelled,  like  the  rest — dragging  her  after  him, 
pulling  one  way — him  another — friends,  enemies."  He  dropped 
his  hands.  "All  gone.  All  alone.  All  vanished.  Just  himself. 
Funny  feeling.  Found  himself  again — quiet — all  alone."  His 
voice  faded  out  wearily.     He  lay  silent. 

"G — ?"   Heisy  gasped.      "Are  yeh?     Who  a;'<?  yeh ?  " 

The  Major  looked  at  him,  looked  and  looked  at  him.  Then  he 
began  to  nod  his  head  in  an  uncanny  way.  "You've  never  been 
dead,  eh  ?  Me — I've  been  dead  thirty  years.  D'you  understand  ?  " 
The  tears  filled  his  set  eyes.  "When  a  man's  young,  he  wants 
friends — wants  a  wife — someone  to  be  close — near  him — ;SO  he'll 
not  be    alone.     When  he  dies,  he  dies  alone.     Then  he  knows  he's 

been  alone  all  the  time — all  the  time — in  the  crowd I've  tried 

to  get  back.  I've  tried,  and  life  won't  take  me.  I'm  all  alone. 
I'm  all  alone — here — all  alone — watching — watching  other  people 
live."  He  pointed  at  the  window.  "Bricks — bricks  and  stones 
piled  up — streets  and  streets — trying  to  look  real.  People  rushing 
around,  trying  to  keep  busy — about  nothing — so  they  won't  think. 
Talking  about  nothing,  lau.g;hing  about  nothing,  shaking  hands 
together.  Buying  things  and  then  selling  them  again.  Digging 
holes  in  the  street  and  then  filling  them  up  again.     Building  houses 
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and  then  pulling  them  down  again."  He  raised  a  broken  voice. 
''Imagine — imagine  lyazarus  raised  from  the  dead — sent  wandering 
over  the  earth — to  grow  old  watching — watching  other  people  live." 
He  struck  himself  on  the  chest.  "lyazarus  that  died  at  Shiloh 
thirty  years  ago." 

III. 

Heisy  clutched  the  bottle,  poured  the  liquor  into  a  shaking 
glass,  and  drank  frantically.  "G — !  "  he  gasped.  "Yeh're — yeh're 
— Yeh're  'nough  to  give  a  man  the  creeps.     Are  yeh  Matey's  dad  ?" 

The  Major  shook  his  head  feebly.  "That's  all  gone — all  that 
— everybody — long  ago."  He  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  "That 
night  there  were  lights  in  the  woods — coming  to  take  me  back.  I 
crawled  away.  I  don't  know."  He  rubbed  his  forehead.  "There 
was  a  dead  man  in  a  butternut  uniform — somewhere.  The  moon 
was  shining.  He'd  been  struck  in  the  head,  with  a  shell."  He 
shuddered  again,  his  fingers  twitching.      "Couldn't  've   done  it  if 

he'd   been   cold.     Couldn't    've    touched    him I    changed — 

changed  uniforms.     Don't   remember.     In  a   farm   house.     There 

were  sheets — smooth  sheets,  cool  sheets Confederates — don't 

remember." 

Heis}^  stared  limply.      "  Matey's  dad." 

"Thought  I'd  start  all  over  then — and  work — work  hard. 
From  N'  Orleans  in  the  old  Andrew  Jackson — round  the  Horn  to 
Ballarat — worked — worked  for  the  sake  of  working."  He  sighed. 
' '  There  was  nothing  else  to  work  for.  Worked  in  the  mines,  and 
made  money,  and  lost  it.  Ate  damper — and  drank  tea  out  of  a  billy 
— and  worked,  worked.  .  .  The  birds  dropped  out  of  the  trees, 
dead  with  the  heat.  .  .  Washed  out  nuggets — sweating  all  day — 
shivering  all  night.  And  what  for  ?  Thought  if  I  had  money — 
All  the  money  I  want  now,  and  it's  no  good,  no  use.  Bought  an 
annuity,  that's  all — to  live  on.     To  live  on  !  " 

Heisy  drew  a  long  breath.      "  G — !  Matey's  dad  !" 

Through  the  heavy  smoke,  the  Major's  face  floated,  ghastly; 
the  blurred  eyes  stared  without  seeing ;  the  lips  trembled  and 
shaped  words  without  sound.  Through  the  confusion  of  Heisy' s 
drink-bewildered  brain,  he  saw  his  wife's  amazement  as  a  face, 
open-mouthed.  "  Matey's  dad  !"  And  the  tablet  in  the  church, 
black-lettered  on  white  marble,  took  on  the  same  startled  expression, 
and  he  grinned  drunkenly  at  the  joke.  "  Sacred  to  the  mem'ry  !  " 
He  laughed.     He  poured  himself  another  glass  of  liquor,  and  lit  a 
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fresh  cigar.  The  Major  fell  back  with  closed  eyes,  in  a  weak  hud- 
dle.     Heisy  looked  around  the  room  and  nodded  to  himself. 

Everything  seemed  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  home,  and  he 

sipped    the  liquor    and  stretched  his    legs  luxuriously Well, 

tramping  was  good  enough  for  a  time,  but  a  man — a  man  should 
settle  down.  His  wife — his  father-in-law — money — home.  He 
nodded. 

He  caught  a  picture  of  a  summer  night  which  he  had  spent  out 
of  doors,  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  with  the  lights  of  a  city  re- 
flected white  on  the  sky  at  the  horizon.     Yes,  but  here  no-w , 

The  lamp-light  was  warm.  It  radiated  through  him  a  sensation  of 
peace  and  comfort  and  bodily  well-being.  He  la}'  back  and  smoked 
at  the  plaster  root  of  the  gasolier  in  the  ceiling ....  And  the  old  man, 
Matey' s  dad — a  little  broken,  but  a  good  fellow,  good  clothes.  Yes. 
What  was  it,  he'd  been  saj-ing?  Something  about — Um — well — 
never  mind. . .  .AH  right.     All  right. 

He  woke  wdth  a  start — in  instant  possession  of  all  his  senses, 
like  an  animal — and  found  himself  sitting  in  a  room  that  was  grey 
and  cold  with  the  wet  dawn.  A  window  was  open  beside  him. 
The  gas  lamp  was  out.  The  Major  was  sitting  opposite  him,  watch- 
ing him  silently. 

Heisy  sat  still,  the  instinct  of  danger  strong  in  him.  He  licked 
his  lips  slowly  and  swallowed  to  wet  a  parched  throat.  Then,  as  a 
clouded  memorj^  of  the  evening  came  back  to  him,  he  opened  his 
ej^es  and  stared. 

The  Major  winced.  "  I  was — drunk — last  night.  I  suppose  I 
said  things.     They  weren't  true." 

Heisy  looked  away,  quickly.  When  he  sneaked  back  a  furtive 
glance,  he  found  the  Major  still  studying  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  New  York  ?" 

"Trampin'." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  home I  can't  tell  you — 

you  wouldn't  understand — but  I  want  3'ou  to  go  back  to  your  life 
whatever  it  was — no  matter  what  it  was.  A  man  can't — can't  tear 
himself  up  by  the  roots  like  that,  and — I  want  you  to  go  back 
home  ' ' 

Heisy  tried  to  think  of  something  to  saj^,  but  his  mind  would 
not  work.  He  swallowed  again,  as  if  he  thought  that  would  help 
him. 
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"  Before  it's  too  late.     Go  back  before  it's  too  late." 

Heisy  studied  his  feet.  The  personality  of  the  tramp  was  try- 
ing to  resume  the  personality  of  the  son-in-law.  "  Matey,"  he  be- 
gan, with  a  hypocritical  humility. 

The  Major  turned  from  him  to  the  window  ;  the  wan  light 
showed  his  face  drawn  and  aged.  "  It  will  be  useless  to  say — to 
tell  them 3'ou've  met  me.  You've  met  a  ghost.  They'll  not  believe 
you.  It's  not  a  question  of  me,  understand.  Don't  make  any  mis- 
take." 

Heisy  began  to  argue,  anxiousl}',  confusedly:  "  I,ook-a-here. 
The  folks — it  ain't  nateral  fer  a  man.  There's  Matey  an' — after 
yeh've  met  me  "  — 

The  Major  shook  his  head.  "  It's  too  late — too  late  for  me. 
All  that  sort  of  thing" — He  waved  it  aside  and  ro.se  feebly.  "  Go 
and  buy  yourself  some  clothes.  Here — here's  some  money."  He 
took  out  his  pocket-book  and  laid  some  bills  on  the  table  with 
trembling  fingers.  "  You  had  better  go  away  from  here  before  the 
house  wakes  up.     Come  back — come  back  this  afternoon." 

He  staggered  into  his  bedroom  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 
Heisy  crammed  the  bills  into  liis  pocket  eagerly,  without  counting 
them,  and  poured  himself  a  glass  of  liquor.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  He  thought  that  later,  perhaps,  he  would  know  what  to  say 
and  how  to  act — when  he  was  sober.  He  must  not  let  the  old  man 
get  away  ;  that  was  the  point.  He  must  think  of  a  way  to  get 
around  him.  Then  he  put  on  his  brown  derby,  and  having  looked 
around  the  room  with  an  air  of  saying   "I'll  be  back  in  a  minute," 

he  slipped  out  as  noiselessly  as  a  thief. 

■^       -x-       *       ^ 

The  maid  barred  the  doorway  to  the  bedraggled  tramp  on  the 

stoop.      "I  don't  know  where  he  is,"   she  said,   "  except  that  he's 

going  to  England.     He  gave  up  his  rooms  here  this  morning.     He 

left  us  the  address  of  his  law3'ers — so  as  if  any  mail — if  you  want  to 

write." 

"Eook  a-here,"  Heisy  whined.  "He  tol'me  to  come  back  this 
afternoon.     He"  — 

She  had  disappeared.     She   returned    with    an    envelope.      "I 

guess  this  is  what  you  want." 

He  tore  it  open  and  drew  out  the  folded  length  of  a  j-ellow 
railroad  ticket  for  Plimpton,  Indiana. 

When  he  looked  up  from  it,  .stupidly,  the  maid  had  gone,  and 
he  was  standing  before  a  closed  door — before  a  heavy  walnut  door 
that  was  as  solemn  and  as  final  as  the  door  of  a  tomb. 
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BY    CYNTHIA    LYNN. 

HERE  was  frost  in  the  air,  it  being  well-nigh 
Christmastide,  and  the  highway  rang  hard 
beneath  our  horses'  hoofs.  T'was  high  noon, 
although  no  sun  shone  to  tell  the  hours. 

Then,  as  I,  Lord  Robin  Dairlye,  rode  to  the 
Lynwood  Manor,  with  trusty  horse,  .sword  loose 
in  scabbard,  and  withal  an  eye  for  danger,  (those 
were  lawless  days) ,  for  the  filling  of  my  idle 
head,     the    little     god     of     love    and    mischief 

whispered  me  of  a  plot,  a  most  innocent  play,  by 

which  my  country  visit  might  be  spiced  to  my  liking.  It  suited 
well  with  my  humor,  so  straightway  I  called  to  Harry  my  man, 
whose  nag's  steady  trotting  sounded  a  few  paces  behind  me,  and 
gave  his  sober  soldier's  face  enough  of  laughter  to  last  a  sennight. 
So  thereupon  we  changed  identities,  this  being  the  first  part  of  as 
bothersome  a  bit  of  mischief  as  ever  I  had  a  hand  in.  At  the  next 
tavern— 'The  Crown  and  Sword'— we  made  a  halt,  calHng  right 
lustily  for  a  good  honest  roast,  and  deep  goblets  of  Rhenish.  Here 
also,  Harry  and  I  changed  garments.  We  were  much  the  same 
figure, —my  man  was  as  fine  and  straight  a  fellow  as  one  would  find 
in  a  day's  march. 

And  .so  on,  I  masquerading  as  Harry,  my  Lord  Robins'  young 

valet. 

T'was  a'nigh  to  dining  time  when   we   came  to  Lynwood,  and 

the  horses'  breaths  steamed  out  into  the  grey  dusk. 

I  was  thinking  of  Mistress  Gwendolyn,- when  did  not  thought 
of  her  accompany  me  ?— for  when  we  lived  close  neighbors,  I  made 
the  girl  my  comrade,  and  together  we  endangered  our  necks  in  many 
an  escapade.  And  a  mightily  roguish  damsel  she  was  when  I  left  for 
the  Wars.  Ah,  well-a-day,  now  Robin's  estate  is  gone  to  the  dogs, 
and  he  is  left  with  but  his  good  sword  to  carve  a  way  to  fortune. 
But  Gwendolyn  is  "My  Lady"  and  plays  the  young  heiress  in  her 
old  home.  
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"I  have  naught  to  do  with  lyove,"  I  muttered. 

The  tiny  Hghts  of  Lynwood  Village  glowed  in  the  soft  dark- 
ness. The  hounds  deep  baying  sounded  harshly  sharp  in  the  frosty 
air.  There  were  great  forest  trees  in  the  wood  to  our  right. 
Hector  snorted  and  pranced  as  I  felt  for  my  sword  and  spurred 
him  on.  Then  I  reined  him  up  sharph'  and  rapped  out  an  oath, 
for  the  sword  swung  by  the  side  of  the  tall  fellow  before  me.  I  was 
Harry,  my  Lord's  attendant. 

As  we  cantered  up  the  long  avenue,  broad  raj's  of  light 
streamed  out  from  the  open  doors.  All  was  Christmas  bustle  and 
jollity  ;  satins  shone  in  the  bright  candle-light,  mistletoe  berries 
gleamed  milky  white.  The  shrill  merry  laughter  of  young 
maids  stifled  the  noise  of  the  great  crackling  Yule-log. 

As  I  decorously  led  away  my  Master's  horse  from  the  door  of 
the  Manor,  I  a' most  repented  me  of  my  plot.  But  the  kind  old 
Squire  had  not  seen  me  since  childhood,  (not  so  long  past,  when 
all's  said,  although  my  manhood  seems  to  feel  it  so),  and  Harry 
who  was  something  of  a  gallant,  affected  very  well  "Le  bel  Air." 
He  had  been  to  me  more  comrade  than  servant  from  that  day  when 
chance  shifted  the  scenes,  and  the  dear  old  Manor  house  of  early 
days,  gave  place  to  far  less  peaceful  abodes.  So,  in  truth,  my  mas- 
querade was  safe,  for  no  one  else  there  could  know  me.  Harry 
was  the  handsomest  soldier  in  all  our  regiment, — Faith  !  in  the  matter 
of  looks  he  resembleth  me  mightily. 

Looking  up  at  the  latticed  windows  of  the  Tower,  I  saw  a 
merr)^  face  framed  in  fair  curls  ;  my  heart  raced,  for  it  was  my 
little  comrade.  Her  brown  eyes  beamed  down  on  me  with  a  daring 
twinkle  in  their  golden  depths.  "I  know  you,  Robin  Goodfellow," 
they  seemed  to  say,  "and  for  what  piece  of  mischief  are  you  plot- 
ting now?  " 

Was  she  the  same  enchanting  little  maid  ?  Surely  those 
riotous  curls  could  belong  to  no  prim,  mincing,  miss!  I  rode  on, 
my  brain  in  a  whirl.  Had  she  known  me  ?  By  mine  honor,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  her  eyes  held  friendliness  and  recognition.  "Robin 
Goodfellow," — that  was  always  her  name  for  me.  And  what  did 
the  comrade — for  "Comrade"  was  ever  my  bo^-ish  name  for  her — 
what  did  the  comrade  at  this  Manor?  and  I  swore  softly 
under  my  breath. 

And  I  swore  again  that  evening,  as  I  watched  that  dandj-, 
Harry,  array  himself  in  my  satins  and  laces,  and  instructed  him  con- 
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cerning  his  manners  toward  the  Lady  Gwendolyn.  Then  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  with  jewelled  snuffbox  and  perfumed  ringlets 
— the  fop — I  retired  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  Lady's  maid. 

Dunderhead  that  I  was  to  set  the  bluest  blood  in  the  land  a- 
gallivanting  with  tire-women  and  scullery  wenches — a  bothersome 
bit  o'  mischief.  In  what  manner  was  I,  the  Lord  of  Dairlye,  to 
'ware  aught  of  the  loves  of  underlings  ?  Ay  !  a  bothersome  bit  o' 
mischief.     Drat  that  fellow,  Brander  ! 

'Twas  the  night  o'  the  masked  ball.  Plague  take  all  such 
taciturn  fellows  as  Harry  ! — not  a  word  of  my  little  comrade  ; 
naught  but  gaiety,  gluttony  and  wine-bibbling  from  Sir  Epicurus, 
forsooth !  The  Manor  was  aglow  with  lights  and  a  mirthful 
gathering  it  seemed  in  the  banqueting-hall,  the  crystal  and  plate  a- 
glitter  from  scores  of  twinkling  candalabra.  The  frivolous  chatter 
of  gay  maids  and  gallants  came  out  to  me  even  through  the  closed 
casements  as  I  paced  restlessly  about  the  court,  pondering  deeply  on 
these  vanities  of  the  flesh  and  cursing  the  idle  by-play  that  was  keep- 
ing me  from  the  side  of  my  Gwendolyn  and  those  innocent  pleasures 
that  were  my  right.  Mine  own  eyes  had  beheld  that  addlepate, 
Harry,  holding  forth  in  the  centre  of  beauty  and  fashion  as 
becometh  a  Lord.  My  horse-boy  !  'Twere  of  a  truth  enough  to 
turn  an  honest  man's  liver  ;  and  my  Lady's  fair  face  so  gladsome, 
she  hanging  on  's  arm — Foh  ! 

"Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,"  quoth  I  a-mutter,  and  sick  at 
heart,  "for  to-morrow,  my  fine  coxcomb,  ay  !  to-morrow " 

A  rustle  in  the  bushes  ?  Methought  so  and  paused  to  harken. 
Even  in  that  instant  they  were  upon  me — six  stout  churls  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  staves,  and  that  scoundrel,  Brander,  at  their  head. 
Oh  to  have  my  trusty  steel  in  hand  ! 

"Seize  him,  men  !  " 

"Stand  back,  varlets  !"  I  cried  in  a  dudgeon  and  forthwith 
knocked  the  first  of  the  blackguards  down  with  one  blow.  But 
they  were  too  many  for  me  and  in  a  trice  my  arms  were  pinioned 
from  behind  and  tied  with  cords  so  that  I  could  do  naught  but 
storm. 

"To  the  trough  !  " 

It  was  that  Brander' s  voice,  and  I  whirled  on  him  and  would 
like  to  have  rated  him  soundly  had  not  pride  forbade  an  out-cry. 

"What  would  you  sirrah?"  cried  I  wrathfully,  and  he  grinned 
in  my  face.     Pah  !  I  can  see  that  ugly  mouth  a-gape  even  now. 
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'To  the  trough  !  " 

And  with  that,  I  was  hurried  along  toward  the  stables  in  spite 
of  my  struggles,  for  now  was  I  aware  of  their  dastardly  purpose. 
Oh,  the  shame  of  it  ! — to  be  souzed  in  the  animals'  trough. 

'  'Stop  !  you  curs  !  Unhand  me  villains  !  Know  that  he  whom 
you  would  maltreat,  is  the  Lord  of  Dairlye." 

But  at  that  there  was  such  a  burst  of  drunken  laughing  as  I 
hope  never  again  to  hear. 

Curse  that  fellow,  Harry  !  Where  was  he  ?  Why  did  he  not 
come  to  the  rescue  ?  By  mine  honor,  I  was  like  to  be  drowned  by 
this  stable  clown,  this  lover  of  a  tire-wench.  I  cried  out  right 
lustily  and  the  uproar  was  growing  when  the  doors  of  the  Manor 
opened  and  mine  host  came  hurr>-ing  out,  follow-ed  bj-  my  Lady  and 
that  dotard  of  a  Harry. 

"By  my  halidom  !  "  quoth  he,  "  'Tismy  man  they  abuse  thus  . 
Harry,  what  means  this  cursed  noise  ?  Away  dogs  !  What  mean 
you.  Sirrah  ?  " 

Was  I  to  believe  mine  own  senses  ?  Was  it  my  man  that  thus 
dared  to  .speak  to  me,  his  master  ?  The  brazen  dandy  !  I  staggered 
to  my  feet,  a-drip  with  muck  and  in  a  .sorry  plight,  but  forgetting 
all  things  in  my  wrath,  even  ray  humiliation  before  my  little  com- 
rade, 

"Gadzooks,  .sir,  how  dare  you?"  I  cried.  "You  forget  to 
whom  3'ou  speak." 

"Not  the  least,  Harry,"  quoth  he,  flirting  my  lace  handerchief 
at  me  playfully.  "I  address  my  man,  Harry,  and  rebuke 
him  severely  for  creating  such  an  unseemly  hulabaloo  in  the 
presence  of  mine  host  and  this  fair  Lady.  Get  you  gone,  man, 
and  hold  your  peace, or  b}'  m)^  troth,  'twill  not  be  well  on  the 
morrow." 

"You  sa}'  wa-sel}'"  I  cried,  beside  myself  with  the  mocker}^  of 
it  all,  and  in  much  anger  to  see  my  lady's  smiling  face.  "You  say 
wisely,  you  scoundrel, 'twill  of  a  truth  not  be  well  on  the  morrow." 

At  that,  His  Impudence  turned  smiling  to  mine  host. 

"It  grieves  me  sorely,  Sir  Arnold,"  quoth  he,  bowing  low,  "that 
one  of  my  attendants  should  so  far  forget  plain  decency  as  to  impose 
upon  the  hospitality  that  has  opened  to  our  palate  such  excellent 

cellars.     The  man  is  drunk,  Sir  Arnold drunk  like  any  common 

tavern  brawler,    and  I  shall  deem   it   my   duty  to  discharge  him 
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immediately  on  the  morrow,  Sir  Arnold.  I  shall,  on  mine  honor, 
Sir  Arnold." 

Faith  !  Harry  himself  was  .something  off  his  head  with  much 
drinking.  I  saw  this  now  and  it  set  me  into  such  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ing as  must  needs  have  given  some  taste  of  verity  to  his  accusation. 
And  I  now  observed  a  look  in  my  Lady's  countenance  that  had 
escaped  me  in  the  blindness  of  mine  indignation — a  look  of  fun,  with 
some  twinkle  of  old-time  mischief  in  it.  Was  it  possible  that — but 
no,  I  could  not  think  she  saw  "Robin  Goodfellow"  of  olden  days 
behind  this  muddied  disguise. 

"Back  indoors,"  cried  Sir  Arnold.  "The  air  is  chill,"  and 
with  that  they  moved  off,  leaving  me  in  much  mental  and  bodily 
discomfort.  The  coward  whose  jealousy  had  brought  this  predica- 
ment upon  me,  had  made  good  his  escape,  he  and  his  fellows,  and 
I  was  Stan  ling  not  knowing  what  action  were  best  on  my  part, 
when  I  saw  my  Lady  lingering  behind  the  others.  It  seemed  to 
my  eager  gaze  that  a  billet  fell  fluttering  from  her  hand.  Then 
she  was  gone. 

I  ran  forward,  picked  the  missive  up,  and  by  the  dim  light  of 
a  stable  lanthorn  read  that  which  made  my  heart  to  sing  for  joy  : 

"I  have  sworn  to  marry  no  valet  masquerading  as  my  Lord, 
but  one,  the  Lord  of  Dairlye,  even  'Robin  Goodfellow,'  my  childish 
love." 

So  she  had  known  !  I  pressed  the  gay,  scented  little  note  to 
my  lips  and  hurried  off  to  change  my  apparel,  vowing  never  again 
to  be  aught  but  my  Lord  of  Dairlye  and  my  Lady's  true  cavalier. 

As  for  Harry,  he  is  still  my  Lord's  honest  valet. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  TRANSPORT. 


BY    R.    P.    LOBB. 

IGHT  had  just  fallen  upon  the  veldt.  The  short 
dusk  had  suddenly  deepened  into  a  heavy,  thick 
obscurity,  impenetrable  for  a  space  until  there 
rose  the  rim  of  a  full  moon  over  the  edge  of  the 
plain  which  showed  hard  and  clear-cut  against 
the  great  disc.  The  ant-hills,  that  alone  broke 
the  monotonous  flatness,  flung  interminable  inky 
shadows  as  the  cold  white  glare,  electric  in  its 
fierce  intensity,  shone  out  level  across  the  plains. 
The  sense  of  loneliness,  of  utter  isolation,  was 


overwhelming  ;  the  heavens,  sown  with  fire,  seemed  so  remote,  and 
the  bare  earth,  stretching  away  into  the  dim,  starry  distance,  so 
empty  and  limitless.  It  might  have  been  the  roof  of  some  dead 
world. 

By  the  edge  of  the  marsh  a  transport-waggon  had  outspanned 
for  the  night,  and  within  the  circle  of  firelight,  where  moon  and 
flame  struggled  for  the  mastery,  loomed  the  wavering  outlines  of 
the  trek-oxen  tethered  to  the  disselboom,  and  now  and  again  the 
figure  of  a  man. 

The  onl}'  sounds  were  the  chirps  of  the  bull-frogs  in  the  vlei, 
and  the  voices  of  two  men  who  sat  leaning  back  against  the  kaross 
of  meer-kat  skins  flung  over  one  of  the  waggon-wheels. 

"  No  !"  repeated  the  elder  man,  raising  his  voice  ;  "with  us 
they  shall  not  come — neither  she  nor  the  brat." 

"  But  look,  Jacob,"  persisted  the  other;  "it  is  now  three 
weeks,  four  weeks,  that  we  are  on  the  trek,  and  she  has  followed 
all  the  time,  and  carried  the  child  too.  How  the  poor  girl  lives  I 
do  not  know.     Take  only  the  child,  Jacob." 

"  How  are  we  to  eat  ?  How  is  the  Vrouw  to  eat  ?"  demanded 
the  Boer  querulously.  "  Are  there  not  enough  mouths  to  fill 
already  ?  And  God  knows  how  much  farther  the  span  can  go  with- 
out water  in  this  accursed  country  ;  they  have  enough  to  pull  as  it 
is.      And  why  should  I  feed  the  wife  and  child  of  every  black  schelm 
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that  is  fool  enough  to  want  them  ?"     And  he  spat  angrily  into  the 

^'^'  "Rut  the  child  ■•  persisted  Piet;  "that  is  small,  and  eats  but 
little  no  a  quarte;  as  much  as  a  dog.  Besides,  Klaus  may  run 
awly  if  the  g.rl  falls  sick,  and  he  alone  knows  the  road  and  the 

''%h:r:a:  fmoment's  pause.  '■Well,  the  brat^  in  God's 
name  snapped  the  other.  ' '  The  girl  can  walk,  as  she  has  walked 
rte'e'three  weeks,"  he  added,  and  rolled  himself  mh.s  rug  to  avoy 

'"'HetTo^s'iffly  to  hisfeet  ;  the  night  breeze  was  growing  chill. 
He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  kicked  some  fuel  mto  the 
fmber"  of  the  fire,  and  went  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  waggon, 
where  the  three  Basuto  boys  were  lying. 

"Klaus  I"  he  called.   "Here  a  moment  ! 
A  erunt  from  one  of  the  blankets  answered  hnn. 
"  llasjacob  says  the  baby  may  ride  with  the  Vrouw  m  the 
waggon,— but  the  girl  must  still  walk."  ,      ,     ,    ^ 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  at  his  feet,  and  a  dark  figure 
rolled  out  of  the  blanket. 

. .  No  boy,  no  !    Not  that !"     His  hand  was  be.ng  covered  w.th 

kisses      Piet  drew  it  sharply  away,  and  taking  a  stnp  of  bdtor^g 

frorhis  pocket  thrust  it   into  the  Basuto's  grasp.     "Here,    h>s 

hX     for  the  girl-  it  was  all  I  could  get,"  he  sard  roughly, 

::i  utr'nl^gL  h!sLe{,  went  back  to  where  his  brother  lay  sleep- 

'"^'  For  a  while  Klaus  lay  still.  Presently,  carrying  the  piece  of 
hard  sun  dried  meat  and  hisown  supper  of  boiled  meahes,  he  crep 
shte'r  ng  from  his  blanket  and  went  slowly  out  on  to  the  sdent 
vellt  in  the  direction  from  which  the  waggon  had  come,-as  he  had 
Tone  "ery  night  to  listen  for  the  signal  that  told  hrm  Betta  wa 
fhere  amoug  the  ant-hills.  Then  he  would  cheer  her  up  and  s.t 
beside  her  while  she  ate  some  of  his  poor  rations,  though  they  were 
not  enough  for  her  and  the  child. 

Betta  was  a  good  girl.     He  knew  that  when  he  gave  her  father 
twooxra:dsomlwetLrs,andtookherawaywithhimfro„itheod 

kraal  by  the  waggon-drift  across  the  Krei  three  years  ago.  She  had 
been  w^h  him  ever  since,  and  now,  when  the  trek  began  Baas 
jlcob  would  not  let  her  ride  in  the  waggon  or  even  come  near  ,t. 
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Klaus  grasped  the  kerrie  dangling  from  his  belt  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  cut  across  the  mouth  that  the  drunken  transport-rider 
had  given  him  with  his  sjambok  when  he  had  asked  his  permission. 
Besides,  there  was  the  baby,  and  he  could  not  have  left  both  of 
them  behind,  so  far  from  the  kraal  and  her  own  people.  But  Baas 
Jacob  was  a  hard  man  ;   he  did  not  understand  such  things. 

Ever  since  they  had  left  Burghersdorp — many  weeks  ago — she 
had  walked  after  them,  the  baby  slung  at  her  back  ;  and  there  were 
yet  three  weeks  more,  and  the  desert  strip  to  cross  before  they 
reached  the  Great  Belt  and  the  river.  But  the  baby  was  to  ride  in 
the  waggon  now  with  the  Vrouw,  and  the  girl  v.^ould  not  be  so  tired. 

Ah  !  Baas  Piet  was  a  good  man — better  than  Baas  Jacob  :  he 
would  help  ;  and  later  on,  he  might  even  be  rich  enough  to  buy  a 
few  head  of  cattle  and  some  ponies,  and  they  would  all  go  back  to 
the  old  place  on  the  Krei,  and — .  He  started  to  his  feet  as  the  pipe 
of  a  hone^'-bird  came  faintly  out  of  the  distance.  Betta  was  there 
at  last. 

The  waggon  was  creaking  ;,1  ng  under  the  burning  noonday 
sun  ;  the  oxen  stumbled  lazily  with  loUing  tongues,  crawling  at 
snail's  pace  without  fear  of  the  flick  of  the  lash,  for  every  one 
was  asleep  except  the  little  voerloper  trudging  in  front  of  the  two 
leaders,  crooning  an  endless  native  song  to  himself.  The  wind, 
more  burning  than  the  sun,  came  in  ceaseless  gusts  acro.ss  the  arid 
veldt,  destitute  of  grass  or  tree,  and  catching  up  great  clouds  of 
red  dust,  whirled  them  in  eddying,  choking  masses  about  the  wag- 
gon, and  then  swept  them  away  until  they  vanished  in  the  shim- 
mering heat-haze.  Now^  and  then  a  tortoise  dragged  his  black-and- 
yellow  shell  out  of  the  way  of  the  span,  and  lumbered  heavily  off 
the  track  to  a  safe  distance,  there  to  retire  wuthin  himself  until  the 
unwonted  apparition  had  disappeared  beyond  his  limited  horizon  : 
or  a  snake  would  shoot  out  a  shining  head  from  the  shelter  of  some 
deserted  ant-heap  as  the  rumble  of  wheels  roused  him  from  his  nap; 
and  far  up  in  the  clear  blue  air  floated  a  great  vulture,  without  a 
trem.or  of  his  wide  pinions,  just  as  he  had  floated  for  many  days 
past,  watching  and  waiting. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  under  the  tilt ;  the  curtain  was  flung 
aside,  and  Baas  Piet  stepped  out  on  to  the  fore  part  of  the  waggon, 
yawning  sleepily. 

"  Boy  !"  he  shouted,  "saddle  the  mare  ;  I  shall  ride  on  to  the 
waterhole  beyond  the  drift.     It  cannot  be  far  off  now." 
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Klaus  appeared  from  underneath  the  waggon,  where  his  blanket 
was  slung  hammock-fashion  in  the  daytime. 

"  No,  Baas  Piet  ;  the  spruit  should  not  be  more  than  one  hour's 
ride  now,  and  the  hole  is  only  two,  three  mile  farther." 

Presently  he  brought  the  mare  round  from  the  back  of  the  wag- 
gon, where  she  had  been  tied  up,  tightened  the  girths,  and  rolled 
up  the  reim  of  the  neck-halter.  Baas  Piet  swung  himself  off  the 
edge  of  the  waggon  into  the  saddle. 

"Tell  the  Baas  when  he  wakes  up,"  he  said  ;  and  with  a  shake 
of  the  reins  cantered  off  through  the  dust. 

"  It  cannot  be  far  off  now,"  repeated  Klaus  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  him  until  he  became  invisible  in  the  midst  ot  the  vast, 
brown  expanse  of  sun-scorched  hillside. 

It  was  now  five  days  since  they  had  left  the  last  vlei,  and 
he  had  given  nearly  all  his  share  of  the  hot,  muddy  water  that  the 
Vrouw  ser\^ed  out  to  the  girl  for  the  last  few  days,  but  that  was  very, 
very  little  ;  and  she  was  sick,  too. 

For  a  moment  he  stopped  and  looked  backwards  ;  there,  just 
topping  the  last  rise,  miles  and  miles  away,  his  keen  sight  could  pick 
ut  against  the  skyline  the  little  black  speck  that  had  been  behind 
them  for  so  many  weeks  now-  ;  faltering  on  with  parched  lips 
through  the  heat  and  loneliness  of  the  plains,  always  dropping  far- 
ther and  farther  behind  as  evening  drew-  in. 

He  heard  the  snores  of  the  transport-rider  and  his  Vrouw  as 
they  slept  comfortably  under  the  tilt.  If  they  could  only  feel  what 
Betta  felt, — yet  it  was  easier  for  her  now  that  she  had  not  the  baby 
to  carry  ;  and  the  water  was  close  in  front  ;  and  after  that  only  two 
or  three  days'  trek  before  the  desert  ended.  And  comforted  by  the 
thought,  Klaus  walked  on  after  the  waggon  and  returned  to  his 
blanket. 

The  baby  was  certainly  the  most  contented  of  all,  lying  in  an 
empty  sugar-box  under  the  shade  of  the  tilt,  engaged  in  coiling  the 
soft  end  of  the  eighteen-foot  lash  round  and  round  its  chubby  arms. 
It  grew  fatter  and  merrier  every  day  ;  the  Vrouw  rather  liked  it, 
black  as  it  was,  for  she  had  no  children  of  her  own. 

All  at  once  came  a  warning  shout  from  the  voerloper  ;  they 
were  right  on  the  edge  of  the  drift,  and  the  leaders  began  to  pick 
their  w^ay  slowly  down  the  steep  bank  over  the  loose  rocks  and 
sand.  Klaus  was  busy  putting  the  heavy  iron  shoe-drag  under  one 
of  the  hind  w-heels,  while  Baas  Jacob,   in  a  bad  temper  at  having 
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his  sleep  disturbed,  sat  upon  the  front  of  the  waggon  swearing  at 
him  and  the  other  boys  for  being  lazy. 

Now  sliding  sidewaj's over  a  smooth  shelving  rock,  now  plung- 
ing down  over  a  ledge  with  a  jar  that  wrenched  every  bolt  and 
wheel-spoke,  the  heavy  waggon  crashed  down  the  bank  only  to 
come  to  adea  1  stop  at  the  bottom,  embedded  in  sand  up  to  the  axles. 
The  span  were  knotted  in  a  tangled  mob  of  clashing  horns  and 
twisted  yoke-reins,  snuffing  and  pawing  up  the  sand  with  impatient 
hoofs  ;  instinct  told  them  that  water  was  there — but  it  was  far,  far 
below,  for  the  last  rains  had  fallen  many  months  back. 

"  Veidomte  rooinecks  !  "  raged  the  angry  Baas,  beside  himself  ; 
"  twi^t  their  tails  ;  get  that  iron  spike  here,  Hendrik, — that  will 
make  the  devils  move." 

But  it  was  of  no  use  ;  the  span  only  became  more  hopelessly 
entangled.  In  vain  Klaus  dashed  in  among  them,  sjambok  in  hand 
kicking  here  and  slashing  there,  while  Hendrick  and  the  voerloper 
called  upon  the  beasts  by  name  and  urged  them  forward.  Water 
the}^  knew  was  there,  and  water  they  would  have. 

"The  whip!  why  don't  you  ,take  the  whip,  you  schelms  ? 
Where  is  it  ?  "  roared  the  infuriated  Boer,  rising  and  glaring  about 
the  waggon. 

As  he  went  forward  he  stumbled  over  the  baby  and  its  box, 
upsetting  it,  and  sending  the  child  rolling  across  the  floor  of  the 
waggon,  where  it  lay  in  a  ball  on  a  heap  of  .skins,  crowing  with  de- 
light.    People  so  seldom  played  games  with  it. 

The  Boer  thrust  the  empty  box  back  against  the  side  with  his 
foot,  and  snatched  up  the  bamboo  whip-handle.  Poising  it  care- 
fully above  his  head  in  both  hands,  he  gave  a  little  preliminary 
flourish,  but  the  end  was  cau,a,ht  in  something — the  brat  again, 
curse  it  ! 

It  opened  wide  eyes  of  pleasure  at  him,  holding  up  its  dimpled 
wrists,  wound  round  with  the  end  of  the  lash. 

With  a  savage  oath  he  kicked  it  off  the  end  of  the  waggon  into 
the  midst  of  the  struggling  cattle,  and  brought  the  great  whip  down 
upon  them  with  all  his  force.  Again  and  again  it  uncoiled  and 
whizzed  down  with  a  crack  like  a  rifle-shot,  cutting  into  the  steam- 
ing flanks  of  the  plunging  mob  until  the}^  bellowed  again.  Scarred 
and  bleeding,  deafened  by  the  report  of  the  whip  and  the  hoarse 
yells  of  the  men,  the  maddened  beasts  straightened  out,  and  with 
Klaus  and  the  voerloper  tugging  at  the  leaders'  heads  strained  pant- 
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ing  up  the  farther  bank  of  the  drift,  the  waggon  creaking  through 
the  rocky  river-bed  behind  them  ;  and  then  trailed  \vearily  forward 
into  the  dusk. 

And  when  all  was  still  the  lizards  came  out  of  the  crevices, 
only  to  scuttle  back  with  a  whisk  of  their  tails.  There  was  water 
in  the  drift  now, — red  water,  dripping  softly  down  between  the 
stones  and  sinking  into  the  thirsty  sand.  Overhead  sailed  a  vulture 
in  ever-narrowing  circles. 
And  then  the  night  fell. 

It  was  late  that  evening  before  Klaus  crawled  stealthily  away 
from  the  waggon,  filling  a  full  beaker  of  fresh  water  from  the  pool 
and  his  supper  ;  the  Baas  was  very  angry  with  him  because  the  wag- 
gon had  stuck  in  the  drift, — though  how  could  he  help  it  if  the  oxen 
would  not  be  driven  ? — and  had  forbidden  him  to  leave  the  waggon 
to  see  Betta.  But  no  Baas  could  keep  him  from  doing  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  hidings  he  got  for  it. 

He  walked  back  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  drift,  and  sat  there 
waiting.  He  could  not  see  far  to-night,  for  there  was  no  moon, 
only  the  half-light  of  the  stars,  and  the  bottom  of  the  drift  yawned 
black  at  his  feet.  A  prowling  jackal  snarled  close  by,  and  at  his 
approach  a  great  vulture,  gorged  with  the  remains  of  some  worn- 
out  trek-ox  that  had  fallen  there  to  die,  though  he  did  not  remem- 
ber noticing  it,  flapped  heavily  off  into  the  night. 

Klaus  waited  for  many  hours,  but  the  girl  did  not  come.  Of 
course,  having  the  baby  to  carry  again  would  make  her  take  longer  ; 
for  Baas  Jacob  had  told  him  how  he  had  seen  it  roll  off  the  waggon 
that  morning  trying  to  reach  a  big  tortoise  on  the  road,  and  crawl 
after  it  unhurt  ;  and  how  he  had  watched  it  there  until  Betta 
had  picked  it  up  when  she  came  along.  Still,  she  would  catch  them 
up  next  evening,  and  he  left  the  water-beaker  and  the  food  tied  up 
in  a  piece  of  rag  under  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
so  that  the  aasvogels  could  not  get  at  them,  and  Betta  might  find 
them  there  in  the  morning. 

But  Betta  did  not  catch  the  waggon  up  next  evening or  the 

next. 
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pulled  the  sail  in  a  bit  and  headed  her  more  up  into 
the  wind.  The  breeze  had  freshened  in  the  last 
ten  minutes.  Detestable,  isn't  it,  how  the  wind 
comes  around  to  keep  a  fellow  busy  just  when 
he's  reaching  an  interesting  stage  ?  I  had  my 
nerve  up,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  had  kept  off  an- 
other five  minutes  I'd  have  had  the  whole  matter 
arranged.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  I  don't  think 
Phyllis  minded  a  bit.  Really,  I  believe  that  girl 
cares  more  for  good  sailing  than  for — well,  for 
what  most  girls  do.     I  guess  that's  why  I  like  her. 

"Confound  it!"  I  said  it  under  my  breath,  but  my  mouth 
must  have  moved. 

Phyllis  laughed.  I  really  beHeve  the  little  vixen  knew  what  I 
was  thinking  about.  She  brushed  back  a  luxuriant  lock  that  had 
somehow  strayed  across  her  mouth. 

"  It  is  a  nasty  wind,  isn't  it  ?"    said  she  in  mock  sympathy. 
"  An  ill  wind  "  I  quoted,  watching  her  weave  the  wisp  of  hair 

into  place. 

'•  And  the  lucky  one  this  time?"  she  questioned. 

' '  Your  hair, ' '  I  replied.  "  If  I  had  as  much  ner\'e  as  that  lock 
you've  just  put  back  "—I  stopped.  Phyllis  was  looking  awfully 
stern.      "  Er— that  is — you  know — " 

Phyllis  tossed  her  head. 

"If  any  one  else  ever  ventured  " — she  began.  Then  another 
golden  ringlet  did  the  very  same  thing.  Phyllis  has  the  most  won- 
derful hair.      ' 

"  An  answer  to  your  challenge 
for  that  I'd  have — " 

Then  we  both  laughed. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  dared,"  said  Phyllis. 

That's  just  like  her.  She  never  throws  down  the  gauntlet 
unless  she's  positive  I  can't  pick  it  up.  She  knew  very  well  that  I 
couldn't  leave  the  tiller. 


I  cried.      "  If  it  hadn't  been 
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"Phyllis,"  I  answered  truthfully  enough,  "there  are  times 
when  I'd  dare  anything  for  just — for  just  what  the  hair  got.  But 
a  man  can't  take  liberties  without  encouragement  like  a  bit  of  hair 
can." 

"  No,"  said  Phyllis  dryly.  But  she  wasn't  angry.  There  was 
an  odd  little  softness  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth — the  most 
adorable  mouth  that  ever  was  made  and  somehow  it  seemed  to  me 
that  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  usual.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
fresh  sea  air  was  responsible  for  the  color  of  her  cheeks,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  it. 

* '  What  does  a  man  call  encouragement  ?' '  she  asked  quizzically. 

But  I  was  not  such  a  goose.  I  knew  very  well  what  vShe  would 
say  about  girls  who  acted  that  way,  sol  didn't  tell  her.  Besides, 
she  would  have  wanted  to  know  how  I  knew. 

"  I  can't  just  tell  you,"  I  replied.  "  Most  girls  seem  to  know 
without  being  told." 

Such  a  whimsical  little  smile  as  Phyllis  gave  me  ! 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  one  of  the  'most  girls,'  "  she  said.  "I'm 
sure  if  I  only  knew — ' ' 

"  Hello,  you  two  spoons  !"  shouted  a  rude,  coarse  voice  right 
behind  us.  "Haven't  j'ou  eyes  for  any  one  but  yourselves  ?  Here 
we've  been  sailing  alongside  you  for  the  last  five  minutes  and  never 
a  look  out  of  either  of  you." 

Dawcy  Graham  can  be  the  most  vulgar  man  in  the  vvorld  when 
he  likes,  and  Grace  Rawshaw  is  just  as  bad.  I  think  that  must  be 
what  attracts  them  to  one  another. 

"  Hello  yourselves  !"  I  grunted.  "  I  guess  we  could  have  seen 
you  if  we'd  wanted  to  very  bad." 

"Nice,  amiable  man,  ain't  he?"  queried  the  irrepressible 
Dawcy  solicitousl3^  "How  do  you  get  along  with  him,  Phyllis? 
Now,  if  I  were  you  " — Grace  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  I 
tacked.  I  really  had  no  desire  to  hear  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  felt  cer- 
tain the  misguided  chump  would  finish  the  sentence  if  he  got  half 
a  cliance.     I  don't  think  Phyllis  wanted  to  hear  it  either. 

"  Idiotic  beast  !"  I  commented.  "  I'm  glad  there  was  no  one 
around  to  hear  him." 

Phyllis  was  looking  ver}^  prim. 

"  So  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it?"  she  said  coldly. 

I  thought  she  must  be  joking.  vSuch  a  change  in  front  was  in- 
conceivable.    And  the  worst  of  it  was  I  couldn't  catch  even  the 
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suspicion  of  a  laugh  in  her  voice.  She  was  serious  as  a  judge  pro- 
nouncing a  death  sentence,  and,  by  Jove,  that's  just  about  how  it 
sounded  to  me. 

"  Why,"  I  gasped,  "  did  you  hear  what  he  said  ?  He  called 
us  spoons — '  you  two  spoons'  mind  you  !" 

"  Well  "  sniffed  Phyllis,  "  he's  only  repeating  what  every  one 
else  at  the  hotel  has  been  saying  for  the  last  week.  All  the  differ- 
ence is  that  he's  not  afraid  to  say  it  to  our  faces." 

Phyllis  looked  straight  ahead  of  her  and  held  her  chin  very 
high — the  dearest,  straightest,  squarest  little  chin.  There's  no  non- 
sense about  Phyllis'  chin.  It's  the  most  honest  chin  on  earth,  I 
think. 

"  But,  dear,"   I  protested,    "I  don't  want  people  to  say  that." 

The  second  word  slipped  out  without  either  of  us  noticing  it. 
But  Phyllis  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied.  She  turned  her  head  the 
other  way.  Hang  it  all,  anyway  ;  handling  a  boat  handicaps  a  fel- 
low. 

"  I  don't  care  about  myself,  you  know,  Phyllis,  but  I  don't 
want  them  to  say  that  about  you.  You  see,  a  man's  different. 
You're  a  girl,  and  it  cuts  more  odds." 

Phyllis  turned  her  head  ever  so  slightly. 

"  And  besides,"  I  went  on,  "  we  never  did,  anywa3^" 

"Merely  a  lack  of  proper  encouragement,  doubtless,"  said 
Phyllis  icily. 

"  Not  altogether,"  I  objected.      "Sometimes  a  fellow — " 

"  Doesn't  want  to,"  she  finished  for  me.      "  I  see." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  simply  had  to.  I  turned  the  bow 
up  into  the  wind  and  let  the  sail  flap  whichever  way  it  wanted. 
Sitting  behind  her,  I  reached  around  and  took  her  hands. 

"  Phyllis,"  I  whispered  soberly,  "it  isn't  that.  Yow^  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  it  isn't  that." 

Phyllis  didn't  answer.  I  thought  I  detected  a  sob,  but  I 
couldn't  see  her  face.  She  kept  it  the  other  way.  When  I  got  her 
head  back  on  my  shoulder  her  ej^elashes  were  a  bit  wet. 

"The  hair  had  the  nerve,"  said  I. 

"  The  hair  was  not  bred  a  gentleman." 

•'  Breeding  has  its  disadvantages,"  I  returned  gloomily. 

"  Encouragement  is  intended  to  offset  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  I  have  had  none." 
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Phyllis'  lips,  luscious  as  the  ripest  cherry,  hung  temptingly 
near  Phyllis  buried  her  face  on  my  coat,  and  somehow  her  arm 
half  crept  across  my  shoulder.  I  thought  I  heard  her  whispersome- 
thing. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  interrupted,  bending  over  to  catch  the  answer. 

And  then  she  repeated  it. 

"  I  said  there  were  different  kinds,  Jack,"  murmured  the  little 
rogue. 
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BY   T.   R.   TORINO. 
ANG! 

The  sound  rang  out  loud  and  clear  above  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  the  beat  of  the  rain.  The  girl  with- 
in started,  and  for  a  moment  her  face  grew  white. 

"It's  only  a  milk-pan  blown  against  the  side  of  the 
shack,"  she  said,  reassuringly,  to  herself,  and  fell  to 
watching  the  grease-drops  chasing  one  another  in  slow 
succession  down  a  stalactite  of  tallow  until  they  made  a  little  white 
mound  on  the  three-cornered  piece  of  wood,  with  four  upright  nails 
in  it,  that  formed  a  makeshift  candlestick.  The  fire  spluttered 
softlv  as  the  moisture  and  sap  bubbled  out  of  the  damp  wood. 

Suddenly  the  wind  ceased  its  roar.  There  fell  a  lull  in  the  storm 
like  the  ceasing  of  an  angry  voice,  held  back  for  a  moment  threaten- 
ingly, while  gathering  fresh  force  and  fury.  The  large  American 
clock'above  the  mantel-piece  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  the  pause 
to  tick  its  loudest.  To  the  woman's  overwrought  nerves  there 
seemed  something  relentless  in  the  metallic  '  'tick-tack' '  of  the  pen- 
dulum. Then  the  wind  burst  again  on  the  shack,  and  the  rough 
slab  walls  creaked  in  the  blast. 

In  the  girl's  mind  their  was  a  picture.  She  saw  arive  r,  swollen 
till  its  tawny  waters  roared  far  above  their  usual  height.  Here  and 
there  a  dark  island  held  up  against  the  white  boil  of  the  torrent 
where  some  great  tree  had  stuck  and  caught  in  its  outstretched 
limbs  the  passing  debris.  Amid  the  waves  of  the  flood  a  passing 
branch  swept  by,  throwing  mad.  imploring  arms  to  the  sky  till  it 
disappeared  m  the  seething  foam.  The  dancing  black  wreckage  on 
the  surface  seemed  to  have  caught  the  eddying  spirit  of  the  storm. 
But  she  thought  only  of  the  solitary  rider  she  pictured  on  the  fur- 
ther bank.  "  Would  he  try  to  ford  the  river?  He  was  so  rash!  But 
surely  he  must  know  it  would  be  certain  death.  And  at  that  the 
picture  changed.  A  dark  human  form  >vhirled  down  that  yellow 
turmoil,  buffeted  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  struck  by  passing 
branches,  struggling— rising— sinking — sinking   at   last  to  rise   no 

more. 

With  a  shudder  she  rose.  The  moaning  of  the  wind  between 
the  gusts  sounded  like  a  dirge.  The  strain  was  more  than  she 
could  bear.  An  impulse  seized  her  to  wake  the  baby;  even  if  he 
cried  it  would  relieve  the  intolerable  loneliness.  She  went  into  the 
inner   room,    wdth  its   unlined  walls  papered  wdth  pictures  from  the 
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illustrated  papers,  and  stooped  over  the  cradle.  It  was  only  an  old 
packing-case  set  on  four  rough  wooden  legs,  and  lined  with  chintz, 
yet  it  was  cosy  enough.  The  baby  lay  half  smiling  in  his  sleep. 
His  pretty  rosy  lips  were  parted,  and  one  dimpled  arm,  thrown 
lightly  above  his  head,  rested  on  the  golden-brown  curls. 

"You  bonny  boy,"  whispered  the  mother  tenderly.  She 
slipped  one  finger  into  the  small,  upturned  pink  palm  on  the  pillow, 
the  tiny  fingers  closing  firmly  on  it,  and  the  touch  of  the  little  hand 
somehow"  gave  her  a  sense  of  companionship  and  comfort. 

-Bang!  This  time  the  sound  was  not  caused  by  the  wind.  It 
seemed  as  if  something  were  stumbling  about  outside:  a  horse  or  a 
cow  seeking  shelter,  she  told  herself.  Nevertheless,  her  heart  beat 
faster. 

Gently  she  drew  her  finger  from  the  tiny  velvety  hand,  and, 
with  light,  eager  steps,  flew  to  the  door.  She  pulled  out  the 
wooden  peg,  and  with  difficulty  unfastened  the  piece  of  dog-chain 
from  the  staple.  A  moment  later  the  wind  had  burst  open  the 
d:or,  blown  out  the  candle  and  thrown  her  down. 

She  was  not  hurt,  and  in  a  second  was  up  and  looking  for  the 
peg,  which  she  had  dropped;  but  she  could  not  find  it.  She  felt  on 
the  mantel-shelf  for  a  box  of  matches.  As  she  stood  there  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  someone  was  near,  and  turning,  saw  by  the  faint 
firelight  the  wet,  draggled  form  of  a  man  in  the  doorway.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  moleskin  trousers  and  a  cotton  shirt,  which  clung 
to  him  in  wet  rags. 

"Harry!  oh,  darling!"  she  cried,  and  running  to  him,  flung 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  Then  with  a  half  smothered  scream  she 
sprang  back.     It  was  not  Harr\  ! 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  man,  and  his  voice  was  grave  and 
deep.  "I  see  you  are  expecting  someone.  I  must  apologize  for 
coming  in  on  you  so  unceremoniously,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  a 
lady  in  this  wild  place.  I  thought  this  was  probably  some 
deserted  hut  and  the  door  was  open." 

Turning  as  he  spoke,  he  shut  the  door  and  leaned  against  it  to 
keep  it  closed,  while  she  put  the  link  over  the  staple  and  discovered 
the  peg.  When  she  had  lighted  a  candle  she  found  the  room  in 
confusion  and  the  floor  littered  with  papers  blown  from  a  shelt. 
Baby  was  crying,  too,  and  with  a  hasty  excuse  she  ran  in  to  com- 
fort him.  When  she  returned  the  stranger  was  hard  at  work  tidy- 
ing the  room.     He  seemed  to  make  himself  perfectly  at  home. 

She  thanked  him  rather  shyly. 

"Only  too  happy,"  he  said.  "It  was  my  fault  in  keeping  the 
door  open." 

There  was  a  light  pause  of  embarassment. 

"You  are  very  wet,"  .she  said,  at  last;  "won't  you  let  me  get 
you  some  dry  things?" 
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"I  a;;?  wet,"  he  replied;  "I  tried  to  ford  the  river,  lost  my 
horse,  and  had  a  pretty  narrow  shave  of  it  myself.  I  got  off  the 
track  and  was  two  days  in  the  bush  without  food." 

You  must  have  something  to  eat  immediately,"  she  interrupted 
with  womanly  concern.  "You  must  behalf  dead  with  cold  and 
hunger." 

She  ran  to  the  inner  room  and  laid  some  dry  clothes  of  her 
husband's  on  the  bed. 

"Now  you  must  go  in  and  change,"  she  said,  returning;  and 
while  he  was  away  she  busied  herself  in  preparing  a  meal  for  him. 

"By  Jove,  that  looks  good,"  he  said,  when  he  came  back,  at 
sight  of  the  white-clothed  table,  on  which  stood  a  dish  with  a  cold 
leg  of  mutton  beside  a  loaf  of  heav}'  home-made  bread,  a  big  jug  of 
milk,  and  a  piece  of  .soapy-looking  Colonial  cheese. 

The  girl,  who  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  blowing  the  wood  fire 
with  the  heav}',  unpainted  bellows,  looked  up. 

"The  tea  is  not  made,"  she  said,  "but  don't  wait.  The  kettle 
is  almost  boiling." 

He  took  her  at  her  word,  at  once  sat  down,  and  ate  hungrily  and 
in  silence.  While  he  ate,  she  talked,  accompanied  by  the  cheery 
singing  of  the  kettle.  She  told  him  that  her  husband  had  gone 
down  to  Lone  Landing  on  business  two  days  before  and  would 
have  been  home  by  now  had  not  the  storm  delayed  him.  There 
was  a  pause  while  she  made  the  tea.  The  teapot  stood  read}',  the 
lid  b}'  its  side  on  the  brick  hob.  When  she  had  placed  a  cup  before 
him,  he  asked,  abruptly,  "Are  you  not  afraid?  It  must  be  very 
lonely  here  sometimes." 

"Yes;  I  hate  it  when  m}'  hu.sband  is  away,  but  that  is  not 
often.  You  see  this  is  the  only  place  for  ten  miles  one  way  and 
twenty  the  other,  and  the  nearest  is  only  a  sawmiller's  hut,  so  you 
cannot  be  sure  of  finding  anj^one  there.  The  trail  runs  quite  close  to 
us  you  know.  That  makes  it  less  lonely.  Besides,  this  is  not  my 
first  experience  of  the  back  bush. 

And,  thereupon,  she  told  him  of  her  life.  It  was  a  relief  to  talk 
someone.  The  loneliness  of  the  bush  eats  into  the  heart  of  men 
till  their  words  grow  few  and  talk  is  irksome;  but  on  women  the 
solitude  has  a  contrary  effect — the  silence  oppresses  them  and  un- 
accustomed company  often  loosens  the  tongue. 

As  she  talked  she  washed  up  the  cups  and  saucers  and  put 
them  away.     The  man  watched  her  ever}'  movement  intently. 

"Were  5'ou  ever  in  England?"  asked  he  when  she  paused. 

"No,  I  was  born  here,"  she  replied. 

"I  envy  you,  j'ou  have  so  much  yet  to  see." 

Then  to  the  wind's  accompaniment  he  told  her  of  Old  England. 
Once  or  twice  while  he  talked  she  looked  up  to  find  him  gazing 
at  her  with  a  curious  look  in  his  eyes,  which  she  did  not  understand, 
and    which    gave    her    an    unaccountable    feeling    of    uneasiness. 
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When  she  had  finished  washing  up,  the  stranger  helped  her  to   put 
away  the  dishes.  .  , 

"Where  shall  I  put  these?"  he  asked,  the  lidless  box  m  which 
the  knives  were  kept  in  his  hand. 

"In  here  "  she  said,  opening  a  drawer  m  the  table. 

After  that  she  made  up  a  bed  for  him,  in  the  corner  near  the 
fire  on  the  rough  bunk  which  generally  served  as  a  sofa.  It  was 
late  by  the  time  she  had  done.  She  bade  him  "Good  night,  and 
with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  there  was  a  man  m  the  house  to 
protect  her,  went  into  the  inner  room  and  turned  the  wooden  but- 
ton that  fastened  the  door  behind  her. 

She  went  to  bed  but  could  not  sleep.  That  picture  of  the 
swollen  river  would  not  leave  her,  and  she  turned  and  tossed  and 
tossed  acrain  The  wail  of  the  wind  was  infinitely  melancholy, 
though  the  storm  was  abating  a  little.  As  she  lay  there,  wide-eyed 
and  wakeful,  it  seemed  she  heard  a  sound.  Could  Harry  have 
come  home  she  wondered,  without  her  hearing  the  door  open?  No, 
that  was  impossible,  she  reflected,  for  the  door   was  fastened  on  the 

^^^^  With  a  sudden  impulse  of  fear  she  sprang  out  of  bed.  Silently 
she  groped  her  way  across  the  room,  her  bare  feet  making  no  sound 
on  the  earthen  floor.  In  one  place  the  sap  wood  boards  of  the  door 
had  shrunk,  and  through  the  crevice  came  a  fitful  gleam  of  firelight. 
There  was  a  sound  of  movement  in  the  outer  room.  "He  must  be 
keeping  up  the  fire,"  she  thought.  "I  do  hope  he  won't  burn  all 
my  dry  wood,  or  I  shall  have  none  to-morrow." 

A  rattle  of  steel  startled  her.  Peeping  through  the  crevice  m 
the  door,  she  saw  the  stranger  standing  by  the  table.  The  knite 
drawer  was  open  and  with  a  start  of  fear  she  noticed  that  he  held  a 
knife  in  his  hand.  His  profile  was  silhouetted  against  the  light, 
and  his  Hps  moved  as  though  he  was  talking  to  himself;  but  his 
words  did  not  reach  her  above  the  noise  of  the  wind. 

Presently  he  turned  and  passed  out  of  sight,  but  she  could  hear 
him  moving  about  the  room,  talking  to  himself.  His  voice  rose  as 
if  he  were  becoming  excited.  Then  a  momentary  silence  followed. 
The  girl  grew' frightened.  She  began  to  wonder  what  the  mans 
strange  conduct  might  mean. 

Suddenly  some  instinct  prompted  her  to  feel,  she  had  no  :dea 
why  for  the  button  that  fastened  the  door.  At  first  she  felt  too 
low  '  Her  hand  went  up  and  caught  the  button .  And  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon,  for  something  was  pressing  it  down  from  the  other 
side  With  her  thumb  underneath  it  she  held  on.  The  peg  that 
served  for  handle  on  the  other  side  was  too  short  to  allow  of  Pitting 
on  much  pressure;  still  holding  the  button  was   not    easy;    and   her 

finger  ached.  ^  ,       ^1         -j 

"I  must  do  it!  I  must  do  it!"  said  a  voice  from  the  other  side 
of  the  door.  The  words  came  hurriedly,  and  there  was  something 
uncanny  in  their  tones. 
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The  girl  held  her  breath  aud  gripped  the  button  tightl}\  Sud- 
denl}'  the  downward  pressure  relaxed  and  she  nearly  turned  it  with 
her  own  finger. 

The  noise  of  heavy  breathing  came  from  beyond  the  door. 

"No!  No!  No!  I  can't— I  can't  do  it,"  said  the  voice  again. 
"No,  not  yet.     Not  to-night." 

There  was  a  sound  of  movement,  and  the  voice  receded  and 
grew  indistinct.  She  looked  through  the  crack  again.  The 
stranger  was  marching  up  and  down  the  room  muttering  to  him- 
self, still  with  the  knife  in  his  hand.  She  could  catch  a  word  or 
two  when  he  came  near  the  door,  but  that  was  all. 

Not  to-night,"  he  kept  on  repeating;  "to-morrow,  to-morrow, 
to-morrow." 

She  knew  now  that  he  was  mad,  and,  shivering  between  cold 
and  terror,  .she  stood  there  with  chilled  and  aching  fingers  gripping 
the  button  which  was  the  only  safety  for  herself  and  for  the  child. 

At  length  the  stranger  ceased  his  mutterings,  and  she  heard 
the  creak  of  the  rough  bunk  as  he  lay  down.  The  wind  dropped 
and  with  faint  whimperings,  died.  The  rain  had  ceased.  There 
fell  a  great  silence.  She  could  hear  the  .steady  breathing  of  the 
stranger  as  he  slept;  still  she  dared  not  leave  the  door,  but  stood 
there,  fearing  that  at  any  moment  the  child  might  wake  and  with 
its  cry  rou.se  the  .sleeping  madman. 

So  she  stood,  while  the  clock  ticked  out  the  interminable 
seconds  of  cold  and  fear,  listening  now  to  the  light  breathing  of  the 
baby,  now  to  that  of  the  .sleeping  man,  and  asking  herself  again  and 
again,  "w^hat  will  he  do  to-morrow?"  She  was  miles  awaj'  from  any 
help,  .shut  up  in  that  solitary'  place  with  a  maniac — alone.  Could 
she  hold  the  door  till  Harr)'  came? 

The  night  dragged  on.  The  dropping  of  an  ember  from  the  dying 
fire  startled  her.  Still  she  stood  there,  wakeful  and  listening.  And 
when  at  length  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn  came  stealing  up  across  the 
flats  and  in  at  the  little  four-paned  window,  it  found  her  there, 
heavy-eyed  and  weary,  but  still  watching  b}^  the  door. 

At  last,  when  the  bush-rails  were  calling  to  each  other  and  the 
flush  of  sunrise  was  on  the  hills,  she  turned  stiff  and  aching  to- 
wards the  l^ed.  As  she  did  so  she  nearly  upset  a  little  table  by  the 
door,  but  caught  it  just  in  time  to  save  the  slender  stock  of  medicines 
and  prevent  a  crash  that  might  have  awakened  the  sleepers.  As 
she  replaced  the  table  her  eye  fell  on  a  blue-fluted  bottle  labelled,  in 
scarlet,  "Poison."  It  contained,  perhaps,  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  dark 
liquid.  An  idea  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she  picked  up  the  bottle 
and  dropped  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  skirt  which  hung  behind  the 
door.  Then  hastil)^  .she  dressed  herself  and  the  child,  alw^ays  with 
an  anxious  ear  for  any  movement  in  the  next  room. 

At  length  she  heard  him  rise,  and  looking  through  the  crevice 
once  more,  saw  to  her  surprise  that  he  was  lightmg  the  fire.  The 
flames  rose  with  a  cheer}^  crackle.     The  .stranger  took  up  the  bucket 
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'"' towir-dTfmidly  she  unfastened   the  door,  and,  carrying  the 
baby   veut'ured  into  the  outer  room.     There  was  a  ^u„d^^^^^^^ 
ing  feet      She  suppressed  a  strong  impulse  to  retreat  into  tne 

"""Smorning."  said  the  grave   .uiet,™^^^^^^^^ 

^^X  wal^?.'^rS;  •^":^'^:'d'no1r^cu,t^ylnrding  the  piace. 

'  *'°Kthig 'an"  hysterical   desire   to  laugh    at  the    remark  she 
answ^S  incyerentlV,  and  tried  to  thanl;  h™    «  'ighting  the  fire- 

"May  I  cut  some  firewood  for  you?     he  asked. 

"I  think  there  is  enough.;' she   answered,    "but  if  you   don  t 

mind  driving  the  cow  up "    ^  _^ 

Sl^elha'nk'd'hi:,,'  Sid^htn^etll  fetched  the  cow  she  did  the 

""'''while  he  chopped  the  wood,  she  prepared  breakfast.  The 
idea  of  locking  him  out  occurred  to  her.  „ 

"But  he  ?ould  so  easily  chop  down  the  door  with  the  axe,     sne 
said  to  herSif;  besides  he  might  kill  Harry  if  he  came  home.     No, 

'"'"She'mi'eve't-^ing   ready,  and  even  poured   out  the   tea  be^ 

Opposite  her  unwelcome  guest.  ^ 

^^  "Mum-mum-mum,"  said  the  baby,  holding  ^^^^r  had  put 
crust  dipped  in  new  milk  and  brown  sugar  His  mother  had  put 
mm  on 'he  side  farthest  from  the  stranger  for  safety^ 

"What  a  fine  child'  Is   it  a  girl  or  a    boy?"    asked   the    guest, 
trying  to  say  the  proper  thing. 

She  o-lanced  at  him  apprehensively  as  she  answered,     A  boy. 

Then  hastily  changing  the  subject  to   draw   his  attention    from 

^^'  """This  is  a  new  lot  of  tea,"  she  said,  as  she  drank  a  mouthful. 
"I  dont  like^t  It  tastes  like  painkiller.  Perhaps  some  was 
upset  into  it  whenthey  were  bringing  it  up  in  the  portages^  I  ^-^  I 
had  any  other  to  offer  you;  but  we  have  to  put  up  with  these  things 
^n1he\U.     Don't  dnnk  it  if  you  doiVt  like  ^t   please. 

Thus  compelled,  the  guest    drank  his  tea.      It   is   not    so   ^.ery 
bad  "  he  said,  Uying  to  be  civil;  but  he  refused  a  second  cup. 

"I  feel  rather   fagged   after   yesterday's   adventures,     he   said 
presently,  stifling  a  yawn.      ' 'I  feel  shockingly  drowsy. 
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He  sat  by  the  fire  turning  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  paper 
listlessly. 

"I  think  the  fire  makes  one  sleepy,"  he  said,  catching  himself 
nodding  over  the  paper. 

"You  must  be  very  tired,"  she  replied,  "after  your  two  days 
in  the  bush." 

"Yes.  I  sa}'  will  you  think  me  awfully  rude  if  I  lie  down?  "l 
feel — so — sleepy."  his  eyelids  drooped  hea\aly  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
voice  was  thick.  Muttering  something  about  a  bad  night,  he  drag- 
ged himself  to  the  bunk  and  lay  down. 

"For  a  few  minutes  the  woman  watched  him,  holding  her 
breath.  Then  taking  up  the  child  she  tiptoed  out  of  the  shack 
with  many  a  backward  glance  at  the  recumbent  figure  on  the  bunk. 

Once  outside  she  caught  up  her  skirts  in  one  hand,  and  balanc- 
ing her  child  across  her  hip,  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  storehouse. 
From  a  pulley  on  the  cross-beam  dangled  a  rope,  with  an  iron  hook 
on  the  end  of  it.  Quickly  as  she  could  with  one  hand  she  unrove 
the  rope,  and  coiling  it  up  hastily  and  still  with  the  baby  on  her  hip 
turned  and  ran  breathlessly  up  the  hill  again. 

When  she  reached  the  hut  she  found  the  stranger  still  sleeping 
heavil}'.  Laying  the  baby  down  to  crawl  on  the  mud  floor,  she  set 
about  her  preparations.  First  she  fastened  the  hook  end  of  the  rope 
round  a  leg  of  the  bunk;  then  gently  passed  the  free  end  over  the 
sleeper's  legs,  and,  with  many  anxious  glances  at  his  face,  reached 
under  the  bunk  and  drew  the  rope  cautiously  taut.  Her  hand 
shook  as  she  passed  the  rope  again  and  again  over  the  sleeping  man, 
over  his  legs  and  arms  and  up  to  his  chest.  And  all  the  time  her 
heart  was  in  her  mouth  for  fear  he  should  wake;  and  still  with  ej-es 
glued  on  the  unconscious  face,  she  pulled  and  knotted  and  twnsted 
till  the  work  was  done  and  the  rope  secure.  Long  after  she  had 
finished  she  stood  there,  not  daring  to  move,  starting  at  the  child's 
low  murmurs,  at  the  crackle  of  the  wood  fire,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
bush  without.  At  length  wear}^  and  sick  with  the  strain,  she  sank 
into  a  chair  and  w^iped  the  cold  damp  from  her  forehead.  So  night 
closed  in  upon  her  sitting  there,  and  midnight  found  her  sleeping 
with  her  head  upon  the  table.  The  grey  dawn  peeped  in  at  the 
small  uncurtained  window,  but  its  footsteps  fell  so  light  that  she  did 
not  wake  until  the  sun  had  risen  and  looked  in  upon  her  and 
touched  with  gold  the  long  hair,  which  lay  across  the  bare,  sun- 
burnt arm. 

Then  the  baby  woke  and  cried  becau-e  he  found  himself  alone. 
The  mother  started  up  and  looked  about  her.  The  stranger  lay 
still,  and  she  ran  to  quiet  the  child  with  motherly  wiles. 

When  she  had  fed  and  dressed  the  baby  she  looked  in  again  at 
the  sleeping  madman.  He  lay  very  still.  There  was  no  sound  of 
breathing. 
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"Can  he  be  dead?"  she  thought.  "Can  I  have  given  him  an 
overdose?" 

With  a  beating  heart  she  bent  over  him.  A  lock  of  her  hair 
fell  on  his  face.  He  raised  his  hand  to  brush  it  off,  and  at  that  she 
slarted  back,  all  the  blood  throbbing  to  her  heart,  and  her  face 
deadly  white.  The  man  turned  restlessly  and  sighed.  She  glanced 
at  the  tomahawk  which  still  lay  on  the  table. 

"If  he  breaks  loose  I  have  no  chance  of  saving  baby,"  she 
thought;  and  for  one  moment  there  was  murder  in  her  eyes. 

Then  suddenly  fear  mastered  her.  She  darted  into  the  inner 
room,  picked  up  the  child  and  fled  with  him  from  the  hut. 

As  she  did  so  she  heard  a  rustle  and  creak  and  a  stifled  exclama- 
tion. At  that  she  gave  a  gasp  of  terror,  and  ran  down  the  track 
towards  the  ford. 

There  was  a  muffled  shout  behind  her.  Not  daring  to  look 
back  she  ran  on.  There  came  another  shout  and  another.  She 
ran  the  faster,  sobbing  as  she  went.  The  baby  crowed  delightedly, 
thinking  it  was  some  new  game  for  his  special  benefit. 

Her  breath  was  going  and  baby  was  heavy,  and  every  moment 
she  expected  to  hear  the  madman  in  purruit.     Still  she  ran  on. 

"Oh,  if  Harry  would  only  come,"  she  cried. 

As  she  spoke,  up  over  the  ridge  in  front  came  the  dark  figure  of  a 
solitary  horseman,  and  with  a  sob  of  joy  she  ran  on  towards  him. 
The  rider  saw  her,  quickened  his  pace  to  a  gallop,  and  in  a  minute 
reined  up  at  her  side,  his  horse  splashing  the  mud  from  a  pool  upon 
her  as  he  stopped. 

"Good  heavens,  Kitty,  what  is  the  matter?"  he  cried.  "Were 
you  frightened  about  me?' ' 

"Oh,  Harry" — she  gasped — "Not  that.  There  is  a  -  a  mad- 
man— tied  up  in  the  shack!" 

"A  madman?" 

"Yes — he — tried  to  kill  baby — and  me.  But  I — I  gave  him 
some  laudanum " 

She  sobbed  hysterically — "And — you  must  come  up  quick — and 
kill  him  before  he  gets  loose.  I — Vvould  have — killed  him  myself, 
only  I  was  afraid — and — he  was  so  nice." 

"Good  God!"  cried  her  husband,  "stay  where  you  are  till  I 
come  back." 

And  the  next  moment  he  was  galloping  up  the  trail. 

Minute  after  minute  passed.  She  began  to  be  afraid.  She 
stood  up  listening,  with  beating  pulses.  At  length  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  And,  forgetting  her  own  safety,  even  that  of  the  baby 
she  set   off  running  towards  the  hut. 

As  she  did  so  a  strange  thing  happened.  She  saw  her  husband 
come  out  of  the  shack  followed  by  the  stranger,  and — they  seemed 
to  be  laughing.  What  had  happened?  Had  the  maniac  persuaded 
Harry  of  his  sanity?  He  could  be  sane  enough  when  he  liked,  she 
knew.     She  stopped,  utterly  puzzled. 
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They  came  straight  to  her,  talking  as  they  walked. 

"It  was  a  most  awkward  mistake,"  her  husband  was  saying. 
"I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"Not  a  bit,  old  chap,"  replied  the  stranger.  "Of  course  your 
wife  couldn't  know.  That  infernal  habit  of  mine  has  landed  me  in 
a  good  many  messes.     vStill,  it  was  rather  unpleasant." 

They  both  burst  out  laughing  and  roared  till  the  tears  stood  in 
their  eyes.     She  looked  at  them,  too  bewildered  to  say  a  word. 

"B}'  Jove,  Kitty,"  cried  her  husband,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak  for  laughing.  "You  have  been  and  gone  and  done  it  this 
time.  Why,  Hood  and  I  were  at  school  together,  and  he  aiwa5's 
did  walk  in  his  sleep." 

But  Kitty  had  fainted. 
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The  Proper  Care  of  the  Teeth 

is  one  of  the  Essentials  of  Personai  Hygiene 

A  mouth  full  of  decaying  teeth  is  a  most 
festive  meeting-place  for  the  germs  of 
disease,  as  well  as  a  most  fertile  soil 
for    the    propagation    of    them. 

Wa  mpole's 
Formolid   Tooth    Paste 

PRESERVES  THE  TEETH 
and  HARDENS    THE  GUMS 

Put  up  in  Collapsible  tubes,  which  retail  at 

TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS 
(25c.)    EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  ONLY 


HENRY     K.     WAMPOLE    &    CO. 

MANUFACTURING    CHEMISTS 

Main   Offices  and  Laboratories,     PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 
Branch  Office  and  Laboratory,    TORONTO,  Canada 


IV.  ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS 

HIGH-GRADE  BONDS 
Stocks  and  Investments 

We  oifer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  a  limited  amount  of  shares  of 

The   San   Pedro   Gold    Mining    Company 

Capital  Stock  5,000,000  par  value  $1.00  each 

Treasury  Reserve  1,000,000  shares 

Mines  located  Ouray,  Colorado 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Before  entering  into  a  brief  history  of  the  property  of  the  San  Pedro  Gold  Min- 
ing Company,  we  beg  to  present  the  following  : 

A  largre  contract  was  closed  October  31st,  1904,  with  Terry  &  Teneh,  of  131st 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  the  installation  of  machinery,  saw- 
mill and  power  plant  and  for  the  driving  of  5,280  feet  of  tunneling  (one  mile),  on 
San  Pedro  in  order  to  further  open  up  and  devolpe  the  ore  bodies  at  great  depth. 
This  contract  was  entered  into  by  Terry  &  Tench  after  a  thorough  investigation,  by 
them  and  their  Experts,  of  the  San  Pedro  Properties,  and  this  investigation 
which  took  place  in  September. was  so  satisfactory  that  Terry  &  Tench  took  TREAS- 
URY stock  of  the  Company  in  full  payment  for  the  above  mentioned  work,  the 
cost  of  which  will  probably  be  about  $100,000  to  Terry  &  Tench.  The  closing  of 
this  contract  means  the  complete  development  and  equl  mentofthe  property. 
As  to  the  ability  and  reliability  of  Terry  &  Tench,  will  state  that  they  are  among 
the  largest  contractors  in  the  United  States  for  supplying  and  erecting  structural 
steel,  iron  and  steel  bridges,  timber  work  of  all  classes,  railroad  construction,  excavat- 
ing and  tunneling. 

PROPERTY 

The  San  Pedro  group  of  mines  comprises  47  Lode  Claims,  5  Mill  Sites, 
(most  of  these  claims  are  being  patented),  one  placer  claim,  making  a  total  of  about 
450  acres;  and  immense  water-rights  and  power;  making  its  water  and 
timber  supply  rank  with  those  of  the  famous  Camp  Bird  and  Revenue-Virglnius 
mines,  which  are  contiguous  to  and  surround  the  San  Pedro. 

The  San  Pedro  property  extends  over  and  through  three  (3)  basins  and  covers 
the  intervening  peaks  and  elevations,  at  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  13,500  feet.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  veins — in  this — which  is  conceded  to  be  the  richest  mineralized 
zone  in  the  world.  The  Revenue-Virginius  which  has  produced  $30,000,000  ; 
the  Camp  Bird  $10,000,000;  the  Tom  Boy  $4,000,000;  the  vSmuggler  Union 
$7,000,000;  the  Liberty  Bell  $2,000,000  ;  the  Gold  King  $5,000,000  ;  the 
Sunnyside  $2,000,000,  and  many  others— all  big  going  producers  and  dividend 
payers  to-day,  are  on  these  same  vein  systems.     The  San  Pedro  iS  the  center  of 

these  vein  systems. 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 
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John  Hays  Hammond,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Camp  Bird  Mines,  and 
the  most   accredited    Mining  Expert  in  the  world  to-day,  says  : 

"  The  vein  S3^steni  of  this  section  is  remarkably  persistent  both  laterally 
and  vertically  and  extends  into  the  lowest  known  visible  geological  horizon,  that  is 
the  sedimentaries. "  This  opinion  is  certainly  well-proven  by  the  history  and  record 
of  the  great  Camp  Bird  and  Revenue-Virginius  and  other  mines. 

SAN     PEDRO    IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Consists  of  large  Boarding  and  Bunk-houses  for  the  miners  ;  Home  and  Office 
for  Superintendent  and  Manager  ;  Engine  and  Power  House  ;  Blacksmith  and  Tool 
Shop  ;  Stable  ;  Store-room  for  supplies  ;  a  shed  60  feet  long  at  portal  of  tunnel  for 
storing  and  cutting  timber  ;  Engine  and  Power  Fan  for  ventilating  purposes  ;  Elec- 
tric Plant  for  lighting,  running  Electric  Drills,  Saw  Mill  and  other  power  purposes; 
together  with  cars,  track  and  complete  set  of  mining  and  blacksmith  tools  and  supplies. 
The  latest  improved  equipment  and  drills  are  being  used  for  driving  the  development 
and  cross-cut  tunnel. 

There  is  all  told  a  total  of  about  1,800  feet  of  tunneling  on  the  various  claims 
of  which  about  1,000  feet  is  in  the  main  cross-cut  tunnel  now  being  driven,  cut- 
ting the  veins  at  great  depth. 

More  than  20  Fissure- Veins  cross  and  go  through  the  San  Pedro  property, 
many  of  them  from  15  to  40  feet  in  width.  Several  hundred  assays,  taken  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  property,  average  over  ^50.00  per  ton,  some  of  them  going  J59,ooo 
per  ton. 

The  following  are  some  important  facts  which  are  good  reasons  why  the  San 
Pedro  Gold  Mining-  Company  Stock  should  appeal  to  you  as  a  conservative 
permanent  and  profitable  investment. 

There  are  no  debts,  liens,  bonds  or  incumbrances  and  nO  preferred  stock. 

All  stockholders  are  exempt  from  any  personal  liability  and  the  stock  is  forever 
non-assessable. 

The  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Colorado  which  are  the  strict- 
est in  the  Union. 

Every  member  of  the  Company  has  paid  cash  for  his  stock,  and  no  officer, 
manager  or  Director  receives  any  salary  whatever,  except  the  Mine  Manager  actively 
engaged  in  operation  at  the  mines. 

The  San  Pedro  is  located  in  the  great  gold  belt  of  Colorado  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  paying  mines  in  the  State. 

The  value  of  San  Pedro  timber  is  over  $75,000. 

The  value  of  San  PcdrO  water  rights  and  power  alone  is  over  $100,000. 

There  are  a  few  vital  essentials  that  must  exist  else  the  future  of  any 
mine  is  in  doubt. 

1st.     Is  the  property  in  a  proven  mineral  belt  or  zone  ? 

and.  Is  the  ore  found  in  mass  and  in  place  and  is  it  of  such  a  value  and  vol- 
ume, as  will,  by  economical  and  intelligent  management,  produce  a  profit? 

3rd.     Is  the  management  honest  and  capable  ? 

4th.     Are  there  mining,  milling  and  transportation  facilities  ? 

The  San  Pedro  answers  YES  to  all  of  the  above  queries. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address  : 

MALLORY,  MAY  &  BURT 

INVESTMENT    BANKERS 

79  Wall  Street NEW  YORK  CITY 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  adverfi     ment  in  The  Blue  Jay 
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London   College  of  Commerce 
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A  Postal  Card  Will  Do  It. 

All  Readers  of  The  Blue  Jay  who  will 
send  us  their  name  and  address  will 
receive  FREE,  a  Surprise  Budget  which 
cannot  fail  to  please.  Specimens  of 
Rapid  Business  Writing  and  Annual 
Announcements        Your's  for  the  asking 

ADDRESS 

"W.  N.  YEREX.  C.  B. 

Prii^cipal 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg%  London 


Fine 
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ART        SCHOOL 


Health  and  Vigor  depend  upon  the  quality, 
and  quantity  of  the   Blood—HUMANITARIAN. 

The  liver  is  the  great  secreting  organ 
of  the  body,  and  when  it  fails  to  per- 
form its  office  bile  accumulates  and 
the  blood  becomes  poisoned,  causing 
many  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as: 
Dull,  heavy,  languid  feeling,  indisposi- 
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THE  GOLDEN  CHARIOT* 

First  Prize    Story 
BY    MAZO  DE    LA    ROCHE. 

VERYBODY  in  St.  Loo  was  proud  of  old;Ma'm'- 
selle  Babine.  Her  feet  had  trod  its  single 
straggling  street  all  her  life.  She  had  tripped 
along  it  lightly  when,  all  in  white,  she  went  to 
make  her  First  Communion  ;  she  had  paced  it 
lingeringly  on  moon-lit  nights  when  she  used  to 
walk  with  Jo  Pepin,  their  two  shadows  melted 
into  one.  Now,  with  a  step  less  free,  she  walked 
alone. 

It  was  of  this  love  affair  of  her's  which  was 
so  unique,  so  sad,  that  the  habitants  of  St.  Loo  were  proud. 
"Holy!"  they  would  say  to  each  other,  "that  Ma'm'selle  Babine 
is  superb  !    She  believes  in  Jo  Pepin  after  forty  years  !" 

She  kept  shop  for  Pelletier,  the  post-master.  Her  position 
there  was  something  of  a  sinecure,  for  there  was  not  work  enough 
for  two,  but  it  pleased  him  to  be  her  benefactor,  and  then — she  gave 
ton  to  his  shop  ;  there  was  something  in  her  manner  of  weighing 
out  sugar  and  counting  tallow  dips,  and  a  certain  delicate  deliber- 
ation in  the  way  she  tipped  the  scales  with  her  pointed  forefinger, 
that  afforded  him  unlimited  gratification. 

On  her  part,  she  was  most  conscientious.  Every  morning  at 
eight  o'clock  her  black  figure  could  be  seen,  like  some  eager  little 
shadow,  hurrying  up  the  street.  Her  hands  in  their  black  silk  mitts 
clutched  her  rusty  skirt  on  each  side  and  lifted  it  well  out  of  the 
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dust,  disclosing  her  neat  felt  shoes  and  white  knitted  stockings. 
A  black  bonnet  with  a  nodding  feather  was  perched  jauntily  on  ber 
head  where  two  white  ringlets  trembled  at  each  side  of  her  brown, 
piquant  face.  She  always  carried  a  beaded  bag  with  fringe  that 
rattled  ;  this  held  her  knitting  and  sometimes  oatmeal  cakes  for  the 
children  of  St.  Loo. 

The  day  was  not  properly  commenced  in  the  opinion  of  M'sieu 
Pelletier  till  Mam'selle  Babine  was  safely  ensconsed  in  her  high- 
backed  chair  behind  the  counter  with  her  knitting.  He  would  sit 
for  hours  furtively  regarding  her  from  behind  his  little  wicket. 
With  innocent  wonder  he  would  examine  her  bonnet  which  she 
always  wore,  her  two  white  ringlets  which  were  never  still,  then  the 
long,  pale  lids  of  her  downcast  eyes  ;  but  he  liked  best  to  watch  her 
twinkling  fingers,  and  he  wondered  vaguely  if  she  wore  her  mitts 
at  night.  Occasionally  he  would  thrust  his  grizzled  head  through 
the  wicket  and  wheeze  in  an  anxious  whisper : 
"  Comment  ca  va,  Ma'm'selle  ?" 

At  which  she  would  always  rise  and  drop  him  a  curtsej',  saying  : 
"  Je  suis  bien  a  mon  aise,  m'sieu." 

And  he  would  retire  again  quite  satisfied.  Poor  old  M'sieu 
Pelletier,  he  had  loved  Ma'm'selle  Babine  since  many  years  ! 

As  for  Ma'm'selle,  her  greatest  delight  lay  in  repeating  the 
story  of  her  love  to  a  sympathetic  listener.  She  was  proud  of  her 
English  and  would  forsake  her  native  tongue  for  it  when  occasion 
offered.  During  the  recital,  M'sieu  Pelletier  would  peer  through 
his  wicket  at  her,  fumbling  his  lips  with  shaking  fingers. 

"  Saprie  !"  she  would  begin,  pressing  her  knitting-needles  re- 
flectively to  her  lips,  "  how  de  time  is  fly,  for  sure  !  It  goes  for 
forty  year  since  ma  Jo  is  went  away,  an'  it  feels  lak  yestawday  ! 
Ah  'm  twenty  den,  m'sieu,  an'  ver'  neat  gal ;  dey  talk  'bout  ma 
ankle  an'  ma  wais'  in  St.  Loo.  An'  ma  eyes,  dieu  !  dey  are  all 
roUin'  an'  so  bright  lak  stars,  Jo  say — p'raps  you'd  not  tink  so  now, 
m'sieu?"  glancing  wistfully  from  under  her  long  lids.  "Jo,  he  is 
purty  too,  ver'  gay,  an'  a  voice  clear  lak  de  bell  at  Mass.  We  are 
nevaire  tink  of  any  ting,  us  two,  but  mak  de  good  time  an'  wonder 
'bout  de  day  when  he's  marry  on  me.  Ver'  well — Jo,  he's  save  his 
money  carefullee  but  de  times  is  hard  an'  he's  too  poor  for  marry. 
Ah  laugh  an'  say,  wait,  wait  an'  forget  him  his  trouble  a  littla,  but 
it  come  back  all  right  an'  he's  get  more  oueasier.     Den  Ah  fin'  out 
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de  truth  one  day,  voila  ! — he's  wanta  go  'way  to  de  States  where 
dere's  more  room  for  fling  an'  money  for  every  hones'  man,  he  say. 
Dieu  !  how  Ah  cry  an'  tell  him  not  to  leave  his  littla  Babine  !  Will 
he  listen  ?  Non,  m'sieu,  he's  hard  lak  dat  counter  dere — he  mus' 
go  !  An'  me — Ah  have  ma  dot  all  ready  an'  a  robe  of  poplin  blue, 
smellin'  of  lavender  !     But  dat  is  nosing,  of  course  ! 

"  Ver'  well.  Ah  keep  you  too  long  I  So,  bimeby  de  day  comes 
for  go.  Bapteme  !  Ah  have  a  squeeze  in  ma  throat  kk  death,  an' 
ma  heart  go  pom,  pom,  lak  dat  ;  pom,  pom  ;  but  Ah  smile  an'  Jo 
say  ma  eyes  get  more  brighter  dan  diamonds.  Ah  'm  not  going  to 
tell  dat  poor  boy  ma  heart  is  go  pom,  pom,  me  ! 

"De  evenin'  is  come  we  mus'  tell  bose  of  us  adieu.  We  walk 
down  by  de  ole  "  Diable  Reever "  holdin'  ban's — not  much  of 
Diable  den,  m'sieu,  ver'  still  an'  tranquille.  We  walk  an'  walk,  an' 
Ah  smell  de  maple  leaves  all  rottin' — dieu  !  Ah  will  smell  it  till 
ever  ! — an'  Ah  hear  de  ole  "Diable"  jus'  tink,  tink,  on  de  stones, 
so  sad,  m'sieu  ! 

"  So  it  is  come  dat  Jo  mus'  go  an'  he  tak's  ma  ban's  an'  says 
all  sighin' — 

"  'P'tite  Babine,  Ah  mak  you  de  adieu  now,  oui  !  Ah  go  over 
to  de  States  where  de  money  is  not  grip'  so  tight,  an'  when  Ah  'm 
rich,  rich  lak  de  American,  Ah  come  back  for  you  with  a  chariot  of 
gold  an'  four  white  horses  for  tak'  you  back  with  me!'  "  Here  she 
would  raise  her  lean  little  forefinger  for  emphasis.  ' '  Dose  are  de 
words  he  say,  certainlee,  m'sieu — 'a  chariot  of  gold  an'  four,  for 
tak'  you  back  with  me.' 

"How  de  years  pass  after  den  !  M'sieu  le  Cure  gets  ole  an' 
white  on  de  face,  de  littla  children  grow  beeg,  la  !  an'  now  dere 
littla  ones  pull  dem  at  de  han' ,  but  ma  Jo  he  don'  come  back — but 
m'sieu,  when  Ah  smell  de  maple  leaves  all  rottin'  an'  deole  "Diable" 
is  tink,  tink  on  de  stones,  ver'  still  an'  tranquille'  den  Ah  'gin  for 
'spect  him  back  again,  sure  !"  and  her  face  would  be  illumined  by 
a  bright,  uncertain  smile. 

II. 

It  was  July  in  St.  Eoo. 

For  three  weeks  the  sun  had  shone  with  a  blinding,  ceaseless 
glare  on  the  crooked  little  street.  The  Riviere  du  Diable  was  very 
low,  its  banks  spread  with  green  slime  ;  Antoine  O'Neil  no  longer 
went  to  fish.  The  children  of  the  village  curled  their  little  bare 
brown  toes  under  as  they  ran,  because  of  the  burning  dust  of  the 
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road  and  the  crisp  roughness  of  the  wayside  grass.  Even  the  rats 
of  St.  Loo  crept  with  panting  sides  to  their  darkest  retreats.  No 
one  stirred  out  of  doors  except  to  draw  water  at  the  well  or  to  bring 
in  some  small  Henriot  or  Angelique. 

On  one  of  these  hot  days,  Jean  Ba'tiste  Ratte,  the  shoemaker, 
was  mixing  himself  a  drink  of  cold  tea  with  a  dash  of  whiskey 
blanc,  when  he  heardja  distant  rumble  as  of  heavy  wagons  coming 
over  the  hill  Ste.  Mary  Pilar.  He  listened.  Then  above  this  muf- 
fled noise  came  a  harsh  cry  repeated  with  mournful  insistence. 
Jean  Ba'tiste  Ratte  set  down  his  mug  with  a  trembling  hand.  He 
recalled  a  tale  once  told  in  St.  Loo  of  an  Irish  Banshee  woman  who 
howled  like  that  ;  and  her  howls  meant  death  !  He  opened  his 
door  cautiously  and  peered  down  the  road.  Through  a  cloud  of 
dust  his  eye  caught  the  glint  of  brass,  the  reel  of  banners,  and  he 
made  out  the  lumbering  form  of  an  elephant. 

What  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  worthy  Ratte  !  He 
made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  and  shouted,  "Allons  !  Allons  !  my 
friends  !  Wake  up  quick  and  come  !  A  circus  procession  is  pass- 
ing through  our  street  !  An  elephant  too  ;  mon  dieu,  how  huge  !" 
Tearsof  joy  came  to  his  eyes,  for  had  not  his  own  little  Ba'tiste  always 
longed  to  see  an  elephant  ?  And  here  was  one  at  their  very  door  ! 
He  hugged  himself. 

Soon  the  village  was  a  scene  of  wild  turmoil.  Doors  were 
thrown  open  and  tousled  heads  thrust  out  ;  the  children  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy  and  hid  behind  their  mothers'  skirts  for  fear  ; 
the  very  rats  of  St.  Loo  crept  from  their  lairs  to  stare  at  the  intruders. 

With  creaking  of  vans  and  wheezing  of  tired  horses  and  swear- 
ing and  .slashing  of  drivers,  the  circus  procession  rolled  up  the  nar- 
row street. 

First  came  the  elephant,  lazy,  good-natured,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  dust,  but  merry  because  of  his  drink  in  the  Riviere  du 
Diable,  tossing  little  sticks  and  stones  from  side  to  side  to  the  in- 
finite delight  and  horror  of  the  brats  of  St.  Loo.  Then  came  two 
vans  filled  with  the  properties  of  the  show^  including  women  and 
children  and  a  troup  of  trained  poodles  with  white  frills  about  their 
necks.     And  on  each  van  was  painted  in  brave  red  letters  : — 

COWBOY     JO 
THE  GREAT  BRONCHO  BUSTER 

AND 
HIS  FAMOUS  WILD  WEST  SHOW. 
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Next,  in  gaily  tinselled  trappings,  ambled  four  ponies,  astride 
of  which  were  two  stolid  Indians  and  their  sleek-faced  squaws. 
These  were  followed  by  a  cage  on  wheels,  where  the  author  of  all 
the  howls  paced  up  and  down  with  hot,  glaring  eyes — a  live  hyena. 
His  jaws  were  dripping.  "Blood!"  whispered  the  habitants  of 
St.  IvOO  and  embraced  one  another. 

They  had  barely  recovered  their  equanimity  when  the  last  of 
the  procession  came  into  view.  It  was  the  band-wagon,  and  sucli 
a  waggon — shaped  like  a  golden  shell,  a  golden  cupid  on  each  side 
blowing  a  golden  horn,  and  the  whole  drawn  by  four  milk-white, 
steeds  ! 

The  band  was  composed  of  five  lusty  fellows  who  lounged 
comfortably  in  the  back  seats. 

The  driver  was  a  long,  lean  man  with  a  yellow  face  and  iron- 
gray  hair.  He  stared  with  anxious  eyes  at  the  crowd  and  when  he- 
reached  "  Le  Chien  Noir  "  he  drew  rein.  Twice  he  licked  his  lip^ 
but  made  no  sound,  then  in  a  high  voice  he  spoke  in  halting  French. 
"Tell  me,  m}^  friends,  is  there  one  here,  who  knov>'s  ol  a  girl 
named  Babine  Lajoie  ?  Her  eyes  were  bright  like  stars  one  time. 
Is  she  dead  ?" 

The  people  drew  around  him. 

"  Mon  dieu  !  Are  you  he?  Young  Jo  Pepin?  She  waits  for 
you  since  forty  years  at  old  man  Pelletier's  !  H0I3' — her  heart  will 
crack  with  joy  when  she  sees  you  ! 

Some  of  the  women  in  an  abandon  of  excitement  ran  down  the 
street  screaming,  "  Ma'm'selle  Babine  !  He  is  here  !  Your  Jo 
Pepin!  With  a  chariot  of  gold  and  four  !  Ma'm'selle  !  Ma'm'selle! 
He  asks  for  you  !" 

They  burst  into  the  post-office  and  gasped  out  their  news. 
Ma'm'selle  Babine  laid  down  her  knitting  and  rose  with  trembling 
knees. 

"I  have  waited  forty  years,"  she  said.  "The  angels  have 
sung  in  my  ears.  I  thank  the  good  saints  that  I  have  kept  my  heart 
steadfast  !" 

"He  waits  for  you  !"  urged  the  women,  anxious  to  see  the 
meeting.  "  M'sieu  Pelletier,  speak  to  her!  Tell  her  to  come  to 
him!" 

"  Mais  oui,  Ma'm'selle,"  quavered  M'sieu  Pelletier,  "thy  lover 
waits,  they  tell  me  !  It  is  neces.sary  to  go  !  La,  this  is  a  great  day 
for  thee  !"     He  stared  blankly  out  of  his  little  wicket. 
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"  My  children,  come  with  me  !"  cried  Ma'm'selle  Babine,  "  I 
shall  prepare  myself  for  him,  mon  p'tit  Jo  !  Ah,  to  think  of  it — 
my  poplin  robe  at  last,  as  good  as  new  !  He  shall  have  his  Babine, 
but  he  must  not  see  her  in  these  black  rags — non  !" 

Cowboy  Jo  alighted  from  his  chariot  to  limber  his  legs  and  his 
half- forgot  ten  French.  He  embraced  old  friends  ;  he  took  a  drink 
in  "  Le  Chien  Noir  "  ;  he  had  a  blessing  of  Monsieur  le  cure,  and 
he  explained  that  though  he  longed  to  be  married  in  St.  Loo,  h^ 
was  due  that  night  in  St.  Michel,  and  he  begged  them  all  to  come 
the  following  day  to  see  his  show  and  be  present  at  his  wedding. 

As  they  talked,  a  murmur  came  of  women's  voices,  and  the 
men,  turning,  saw  them  leading  Ma'm'selle  Babine  down  the  nar- 
row street  as  a  bride  is  led  through  an  aisle  to  the  altar. 

She  wore  a  poplin  dress  of  the  style  of  forty  years  before.  A 
wreath  of  white,  artificial  flowers  nodded  on  her  head  above  her  two 
white  ringlets.  Her  eyes  were  very  bright,  her  cheeks  blushed  a 
wild  rose  pink — she  was  superb  ! 

Jo  Pepin  came  to  meet  her.  He  doffed  his  wide-brimmed  hat 
and  swept  her  a  low  bow. 

"  Ma'm'selle,"  he  said,  .so  .softly  that  only  those  neare.st  could 
hear,  "  Ma'm'selle,  I  am  Jo  Pepin,  come  back  for  you  !  It  was  a 
long  wait  ;  our  hairs  are  gray — but  I  have  comeback,  Ma'm'selle  ; 
that  elephant  is  mine,  also  the  poodles,  ayid  the  hyena.  Those 
Indians,  these  men  are  my  .ser\'ants  ;  this  band  is  mine.  Ma'm'selle 
voila — your  chariot  of  gold  and  four  !"  then  wath  a  still  deeper  bow 
— "  Mademoiselle  !" 

"  C'est  moi,  Jo  Pepin  !  Thy  own  Babine  !  The  angels  have 
sung  in.  my  ears.     I  have  kept  my  heart  steadfast  for  thee  ! ' ' 

Then  Jo  Pepin  took  her  hands  in  their  black  silk  mitts  in 
both  of  his  and  kissed  them.  The  hearts  of  those  about  them 
throbbed  in  sympathy.     Was  there  ever  such  a  meeting  ? 

Jo  Pepin  mounted  to  his  place  in  the  golden  chariot ;  he  spread 
a  red  bandana  handerchief  on  the  seat  beside  him.  Ma'm'selle 
Babine  was  handed  up  by  willing  hands.  In  her  e3^es  burned  the 
light  of  hope  fulfilled.  She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  benignly 
down  at  those  who  stood  below. 

"Mes  amis,"  .she  said  gently,  "I  leave  you  now  forever.  I 
wish  I  might  be  allowed  to  take  3^ou  with  me,  but  I  may  not. 
May  le  bon  Dieu  bless  you  all,   and  the  little  children  !     Madelon 
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Ratte  my  lace  scarf  is  for  thee  and  the  china  dog  for  the  little 
Ba'tiste.  The  rest  of  you  take  what  you  desire,  I  need  them  no 
more!"  She  rested  her  head  with  its  white  wreath  on  the 
shoulder  of  Cowboy  Jo.     She  was  "bien  a  son  aise." 

"Au  revoir,  my  good  people  !"  cried  Jo  Pepin,  bowing  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  Come  to  St.  Michel  to-morrow,  all  of  you. 
There  will  be  a  grand  procession  through  the  streets,  and  after  that 
the  show — you  should  see  that  elephant  dance  !  Parbleu,  he  is 
magnificient !  And  then  the  marriage — it  shall  be  almost  as  fine  as 
the  circus  !     Wait  and  see  ! ' ' 

Then  he  spoke  to  the  band  in  English. 

"Strike  up  that  march  boys,  that  wedding  march  you  know- 
play  for  your  lives,  Godam  !  ' ' 

His  long  whip  curled  snake-like  over  the  heads  of  the  leaders. 
He  clicked  his  tongue.  The  horns  brayed,  the  chariot  creaked,  and 
the  whole  procession  began  to  roll  down  the  dusty  road — Cowboy 
Jo,  Ma'm'selle  Babine,  and  the  five  lusty  fellows  behind  blowing 
for  their  lives. 

The  Western  sun  shone  with  a  warm  radiance  on  the  swarthy 
faces  of  the  Indians.  It  transformed  the  iron  of  the  hyena's  cage 
to  bars  of  gold,  and  gave  to  the  chariot,  wheels  of  fire.  Slowly 
they  climbed  the  hill  and  were  lost  at  last  behind  the  Pointe  des 
Rochers. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  I^oo  drew  a  long  breath  and  stared  at 
aach  other  in  astounded  silence.     Then    Maxime  Pelletier  broke  it. 

"My  God,"  he  wheezed,  fumbling  at  his  lips,  "she's  gone 
away  ! — Gone  ! ' ' 


BI.IND  JUSTICE. 


BY   ANNIE   GREY   BUTCHERT. 

HE  kitchen  was  tidied  up  for  the  night,  the 
supper  dishes  washed  and  put  away  on  the  paper- 
trimmed  shelves  of  the  high  open  dresser,  the 
plates  upright  in  shining,  sedate  rows  behind  the 
inverted  cups  and  saucers.  It  was  a  quaint  room. 
Low-hanging  rafters,  dark  and  ponderous, 
frowned  dov.n  upon  the  bare  hardwood  floor, 
ashen-hued  in  its  cleanliness.  A  roaring  fire 
burned  in  the  shining  old  "Burr"  stove,  with  its 
wide  fire-place  and  high  oven,  and  little  streaks 
of  light  ran  over  it,  here  and  there,  where  the  cracks  and  warped 
lids  exposed  the  flames  to  view.  A  bunk  filled  the  shadowy  corner 
behind  the  stove.  An  old  "grandfather's  clock"  on  the  opposite 
wall  told  off  the  seconds  in  noisy,  whirring  ticks.  A  long  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  covered  with  red  oil-cloth,  supported  a  lamp 
that  threw  its  yellow  light  softly  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
girl,  who  bent  diligently  over  the  rough  woollen  sock  she  was  knit- 
tinf>-,  her  knitting  needles  keeping  time  with  the  ticking  of  the. 
clock  in  pleasant  harmony. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl ;  her  face  was  fair  and  rose-tinted,  and 
softened  by  a  tender  womanliness  of  expression  ;  her  abundant  hair, 
waving  down  to  a  careless,  loose  coil  on  her  neck  was  of  that  beaut- 
f  ul  shade  of  brown  that  is  surprised  into  sudden  flashes  of  gold  at 
at  every  turn. 

Sometimes  the  clicking  of  the  knitting  needles  ceased,  and  the 
clock  ticked  on  alone,  as  the  girl  listened  with  lifted  head,  to  the 
sounds  without,  glancing  nervously  toward  the  door  and  windows. 
At  1  St  a  footstep  crunched  the  hardened  snow  on  the  path.  The 
old  collie  dog  on  the  floor  beside  the  stove,  lifted  his  head  and 
growled.  The  girl  drew  in  a  long  breath,  clasped  her  knitting 
tio-htly  between  her  palms  in  her  lap,  and  with  her  grey  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door,  sat  motionless,  waiting. 

The  latch  rattled  and  lifted,  and  the  door  swung  open  a  little 
way.  Two  fier>'  eyes  gleamed  in  from  the  outer  darkness  and  a 
rush  of  frosty  air  carried  in  the  hoarse,  weak  whisper,  "Air  ye  all 
alone,  Maysie  ?  '^ 

*A11   Rights   Reserved. 
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"Come  in,  quick,  and  shet  the  door,"  gasped  the  girl  before 
the  whisper  had  died  away. 

The  door  opened  and  shut  swiftly,  softly,  and  a  youth,  ragged 
and  gaunt,  stood  in  the  room,  peering  from  corner  to  corner  with 
frightened  eyes. 

"Whatever  possessed  ye  to  come  home  to-night,  Seth?"  the 
girl  asked,  her  voice  thrilling  with  horror  and  disapproval  that  con- 
tradicted the  loving  outstretch  of  her  young  arms  toward  him. 
Seth  dragged  his  tall,  weary  form  across  the  room  and  sank  in  a 
ragged  heap  at  his  sister's  feet. 

"I  was  homesick  fer  you  an'  a  sight  o'  the  old  place,"  he  said 
with  a  sob,  as  he  leaned  his  head  wearily  against  her  knee. 

"But  it's  not  safe,  Seth — it's  not  safe  ;  they're  lookin'  fer  ye 
night  and  day  "  said  Maysie. 

"I  don't  care,  I'd  rather  be  in  prison  than  live  as  I  been  livin'. 
I'm  half-starved,  an  nigh  dead  with  cold,  cried  Seth. 

"Ay,  prison  ;  but  it's  lynchin',"  thet's  what  it  is,  Seth — it's 
lynchin' , ' '  Maysie  whispered  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

Seth  shuddered  and  raised  a  face  distorted  with  hopelessness. 

"Oh,  surely  not,  Maysie.  It'd  never  be  lynchin'  fer  me  that's 
innocent." 

"Thet's  what  it  is,"  said  Maysie,  mournfully.  "The  miners 
think  that  you  killed  ole  Green  an'  his  wife,  an'  stole  the  money, 
'cause  you  was  the  only  one  as  was  known  to  hev  been  at  their 
house  that  night.  Jack  Carew  has  raised  a  mob  ter  hunt  fer  ye. 
They  were  here  yesterday,  an'  Jack  said  there  would  be  a  lynchin' 
party  as  soon  as  ye  was  caught." 

"What'll  I  do,  Maysie  ?  "  cried  Seth.  "I  don't  mind  standin' 
a  trial,  fair  an'  square— thet's  why  I  came  back — but  I  ain't  goiu' 
ter  be  lynched  fer  a  crime  I  never  done." 

"You  must  get  away  ag'in  to-night ;  there's  grub  ready  fer  ye 
to  take,  an' — "  A  warning  growl  from  the  collie  dog  cut  Maysie's 
words  short.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  listened,  her  lips  parted, 
all  the  pretty  rose-color  dying  from  her  cheeks.  Seth  clung  to  her 
skirt  with  his  thin,  trembling  fingers,  and  looked  up  into  her  face 
helplessly.  The  short,  sharp  grate  of  heavy  feet  crunching  the 
snow  in  the  yard  came  to  their  ears. 

Maysie  uttered  one  faint  "Oh  !  "  of  apprehension  ;  she  would 
haved  like  to  put  her  head  on  Seth's  shoulder  and  cried.  Instead, 
she  looked  down  into  his  face,   and  saw  the  appeal  for  help  there. 
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Then  all  her  hot  young  blood  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  she  stopped 
trembling.  She  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  and  with  a  hastily 
whispered  "Come  on,"  which  he  obeyed  without  question,  she 
hurried  him  to  the  bunk  behind  the  stove.  In  an  instant  her 
strong  arms  had  the  seat  down.  Seth  crawled  into  it,  and  she  shut 
it  and  dropped  on  her  knees  before  the  stove.  She  was  trembling 
ao-ain.  The  dog  raised  his  head  and  licked  her  hand  in  sympathy. 
Then  two  men  walked  into  the  room,  without  warning,  their  boots 
making  a  trail  of  snow  on  Maysie's  clean  floor  as  they  came  for- 
ward. Jack  Carew,  a  giant,  in  rough  tweeds,  slouch  hat,  and  red 
neck-kerchief,  whose  spurred  heels  made  a  clanging  rattle  at 
every  step,  tapped  Maj-sie's  shoulder,  knowingly. 

"Where's  thet  precious  brother  o'  youm,"  he  said,  shorth'. 

"Why — "  began  Maysie. 

"Come,  girl  'taiu't  no  use  triflin'  ter  fool  us.  We  seen  him 
sneakin'  across  the  beaver  marsh.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

Maysie  took  up  the  heav}-  iron  poker  and  began  stirring  the 
coals  in  the  stove.  She  turned  her  head,  and  smiled  up  into  the 
man's  face,  the  firelight  marking  the  pretty  outline  of  her  cheek 
and  chin. 

"Why  Jack  Carew,  ye  must  be  dreamin'.  Saw  Seth  comin' 
across  the  marsh,  did  ye — Well,  now,  yer  smarter' n  I  took  ye  fer, 
if  ye  did  that,  fer  I  'spect  Seth'll  be  in  Canada  by  now." 

"None  o'  ver  lyin'.  Maysie  Gilbert,  Seth  was  seen  comin"  ter 
this  house  to-night.  He  must  be  in  it  now.  an'  we're  got  ter  find 
him."  His  great  hand  closed  on  the  girl's  shoulder  with  threaten- 
ing violence  that  angered  her. 

The  poker  clattered  to  the  floor,  and  Maysie  sprang  up  facing 
him,  her  head  held  high,  showing  the  white  firmness  of  her  neck 
above  the  loose  collar  of  her  blouse,  her  arms  held  rigid  at  her  sides, 
her  hands  clinched  tightly  against  her  short  woollen  skirt. 

"An'  if  I  do  know,  ye  think  I'd  tell  yer.  Jack  Carew?  "  she 

cried. 

"Couldn't  T  persuade  ye?" 

"No,  ye  couldn't." 

"Not  with  this,  eh  ?  "  His  teeth  shut  with  an  angry  snap,  and 
Maysie's  wrath-darkened  eves  were  looking  along  the  gleaming 
barrel  of  a  revolver. 

Here  the  other  man.  a  tall,  youn^  fellow,  with  a  pleasant 
brown  face,  and  blue  eyes,  like  a  woman's  for  gentleness,  stepped 
up  and  spoke. 
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"Hold  on  there,  Jack.  There  ain't  no  need  fer  that;  she's 
only  a  gal,  remember." 

But  Maysie  was  equal  to  the  need  of  defending  herself. 
"No,  not  with  that— not  with  anything.     I'd  rather  be  a  dead 
woman  than  a  live  traitor." 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  room  clearly  sharp,  but  sweet  with 
the  little  womanly  tremble  that  came  straight  from  her  heart.  The 
revolver  was  lowered,  and  the  face  above  it  took  on  a  flush  that  was 
half  shame,  half  defeat.  He  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  It  was  the 
younger  man  who  spoke  now.  His  voice  was  deferential,  his 
glance  admiring. 

"If  yer  know  where  he  is,  I'd  advise  yer  ter  tell.  It'll  be 
better  fer  both — ' '  He  stopped  suddenly  and  clasped  his  hands  to 
his  heart. 

"Fer  God's  sake,  captain,  run  fer  the  brandy,  I'm  dyin'. 
Quick — "  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  staggering  over  to  the  bunk, 
where  he  sank  down  at  full  length,  with  rolling  eyes  and  labored 
breath. 

"Don't  stand  there,  starin',  run  fer  the  brandy — it's  in  my 
saddle  big.     Hurry!     I'm  dyin'." 

He  sank  back,  gasping,  and  Jack  Carew  turned  with  an  oath 
of  annoyance  and  rushed  to  the  door,  calling  to  Maysie  as  he  crossed 
the  room,  "Give  him  some  water  ;  I'll  fetch  the  brandy  in  a  second." 
The  dying  man  recovered  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time 
after  the  door  closed  on  Carew.  Maysie  brought  a  tin  cup  filled 
with  water  He  took  it  from  her  and  put  it  down  on  the  floor. 
Then  he  caught  her  two  cold  hands  in  his,  and  whispered  as  she 
bent  over  him,  in  surprise  :  "Don't  be  frightened,  Maysie.  I'myer 
friend,  an'  I'll  help  yer  ter  save  Seth  if  I  can — that's  why  I'm  here, 
I  ain't  no  more  dyin'  than  you  be,  er  half  as  much — fer  yer  hands 
air  like  ice,  an'  yer  all  of  a  shiver — but  I  seen  the  tail  o'  Seth's 
blue  overcoat  hangin'  out  o'  the  edge  o'  the  bunk,  and  I  knowed 
it  'd  be  all  day  with  Seth  if  the  Cap  *saw  it,  so  I  jest  took  a  j&t  an' 
lay  down  here  ter  hide  it.  He's  got  devihsh  sharp  eyes,  the  Cap 
has.     What's  that?" 

A  shot  rang  out,  followed  by  another  and  another,  and  pre- 
sently there  was  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  that  grew  more  dis- 
tinct, while  footsteps  as  of  many  men,  sounded  nearer  and  nearer 
until  the  door  opened  to  admit  a  crowd  of  rough-looking  men  carry- 
ing Jack  Carew  in  their  midst.     His   face  showed  pale  through  its 
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tan  of  wind  and  sun,  and  a  little  stream  of  blood  trickled  from  his 
neck,  deepening  the  red  of  his  kerchief  and  dyeing  its  white  spots. 
He  was  unconscious.  They  laid  him  on  the  bunk,  and  by  their 
combined  efforts  succeeded  in  holding  back  for  a  few  minutes  the 
life  that  was  quickly  leaving  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
around  the  circle  of  hard,  rough  faces  with  the  one  sweet  girl  face 
among  them,  sweeter  now  than  ever  in  its  pitying  tenderness  as  she 
ministered  to  him. 

"Boys,"  he  whispered  faintly,  "I'm  goin'  ter  pass  in  my 
checks  this  time — sure — but  before  I  go  I  want  ter  say — as  how — 
'twas  me  as  killed  ole  Green  an'  his  wife — .  The  money's  hid — 
at  the  root  o'  the  big  spruce — by  the  bridge,  an'  Seth  Gilbert  is 
innercent — Seth  Gilbert  is — Seth — ."  His  voice  broke,  died  away 
in  a  few  sighs  and  his  eyes  closed  slowly.     Jack  Carew  was  dead. 

"We  thought  it  was  Seth  tryin'  ter  escape,  when  we  saw  the 
Cap  run  out  of  the  door,"  they  explained.  "The  Cap  told  us  ter 
shoot  if  he  tried  to  escape,  an'  we  did.  It  was  dark,  an'  when  we 
saw  one  man  runuin'  at  full  speed,  we  thought  natural  it  was  Seth 

It  was  morning  before  the  last  signs  of  tragedy  were  removed 
from  Maysie's  kitchen,  and  Seth  slept  in  undisturbed  quietness. 
One  by  one  the  men  straggled  away,  after  having  tried  in  true 
miners'  fashion,  to  atone  for  their  mistake,  as  a  little  bag  of  gold 
dust  in  Maysie's  pocket  bore  silent  but  substantial  evidence.  At 
last  all  had  gone  but  the  tall  young  fellow  with  the  kind  blue  eyes, 
he  to  whom  fits  came  so  easily,  and  opportunely.  Maysie  was 
standing  by  the  window  watching  the  new  day  creep  swiftly  up 
from  behind  the  low  range  of  hills.  He  stepped  up  behind  her  and 
spoke  softly  over  her  shoulder. 

"Maysie." 

The  time  for  action  being  over,  Maysie  was  longing  for  some 
masculine  shoulder  on  which  to  rest  her  brown  head  while  she 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  cry.     Seth's  should  have  done,  but — . 

She  turned  and  caught  the  glow  of  the  honest  blue  eyes  full  of 
tenderness  and  a  promise  of  comfort.  And  then  she  made  instant 
and  rational  use  of  one  of  the  broad  shoulders. 


CONCERNING     THE       CHALLONER 

SILVER.* 

BY    CYNTHIA   I^YNN. 

R  CHAIylyONiiR  rattled  his  paper  in  the  desired 
position  with  decision,  and  a  spice  of  irritation. 
On  the  table  before  him  lay  the  remains  of  his 
solitary  breakfast,  and  from  the  kitchen  he  heard 
decided,  rebellious  and  most  contradictory  state- 
ments delivered  by  Molly,  the  'general'  to  cym- 
bal-like accompaniment  of  crockery-ware  in  the 
dish-pan. 

"Not  that  Hie  mind  the  byby",  vociferated 
Molly,  "Bless  'ea  'eart,  an'  if  me  wyges  wis 
raised.  But  not  fer  nothin'  would  Hie  stay.hanother  dy."  Then 
came  a  sudden  smashing  of  china,  followed  by  indistinct  mutterings, 
"Not  fer  the  Queen  hon  'er  throne. — Naesty  stuck-up  thing— Nuss, 

hindeed  ! ' ' 

Mr.  Challoner  had  heard  enough.  In  a  distracted  state  of 
mind  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  then  pounded  upstairs,  to  be  met 
by  a  stern  nurse,  with  a  tart  request  for  a  Httle  more  quietude  in 
the  manner  of  his  progression.  And  she  rustled  her  stiffly  starched 
person  into  the  adjoining  room  just  as  there  rose  on  the  air  a  shrill, 
thin  wail,  small,  but  aggravatingly  piercing. 

"This"  thought  Mr  Challoner,  savagelv,  as  he  seized  his 
brief-bag,  "Is  certainly  a  most  fitting  preparation  for  the  city." 

The  pale  golden  light  of  a  winter  sunset  flooded  the  pretty 
suburban  street  as  Mr.  Challoner  tramped  homeward  that  evening, 
with  dreary  expectations  of  a  wailing  baby,  a  cross  nurse,  and  alas 
no  "general."  But,  as  he  turned  the  corner  he  found  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  bay  window  of  No.  17  was  all  aglow  with  red  fire- 
light. He  rushed  precipitately  up  the  steps,  pushed  open  the  heavy 
outer  door,  and  entering,  found  the  warm,  cosy  drawing  room 
occupied  by  a  tall  stately  person  of  a  comfortable  size,  who  had  an 
air  of  being  very  much  at  home.  On  the  hearth  rug  beside  her  sat 
a  magnificent  persian  cat,  gazing  at  the  red  tongues  of  flame  in  a 
dignified  way,  and  swaying  a  little,  gently,  as  he  sat  with  his  curl- 
ing tail  folded  over  his  white  paws. 

♦All   Rights  Reserved. 
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Mr.  Challoner  felt  a  little  puzzled;  he  rapidly  searched  his 
brain.     No,  he  was  certain  of  it;  he  had  never  seen  her  before. 

But  the  newcomer  solved  the  diflSculty.  Perceiving  him,  she 
emerged  from  the  soft  comfort  of  her  armchair,  and  advancing 
toward  him  said,  impressively,  "Edward,  I  am  Victoria  Babington." 

"M —  "  returned  Mr.  Challoner,  and  coughed  perplexedly. 

Now,  Edward  Challoner  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-five,  had 
won  the  affections  of  pretty  Phill  Babington,  sweet  and  twenty. 
Fortune — in  the  way  of  parental  consent — disdaining  to  smile  on 
them,  they  (romantically  and  metaphorically  speaking),  made  a 
dash  for  "Gretna  Green,"  Phill's  mother  being,  all  thist  ime,  con- 
veniently loated  in  Germany,  occupied  in  the  doubtful  enjoyment 
of  certain  Hot  Springs.  It  followed;  therefore,  that  Mr.  Challoner 
had  never  seen  his  mother-in-law,  and  remembering  the  one  irate 
epistle  signed  Victoria  Babington,  this  unexpected  arrival  some- 
what puzzled  him. 

But  the  unlooked-for  Mrs.  Babington,  seeing  his  bewilderment 
started  forward  impulsively. 

"Edward"  said  she,  gushingly,  "let  us  bury  the  hatchet,  for 
the  present,  at  least  !  What  did  you  say  ? — Nurse  such  a  tyrant  ! 
You  poor  boy  !  Never  mind  I  am  here  now  to  protect  you. 
"Come,"  she  continued,  with  a  bright  change  of  manner,  "let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  'Shah' — Oh,  you  have  heard  of  him,  have  you? 
Indeed  he  never  leaves  me,  so  woyiderhdly  intelligent!"  prattled 
Mrs.  Babington. 

Mr.  Challoner  obediently  expressed  admiration  as  the  "Shah," 
rumbling  a  deep  throaty  purr,  opened  and  shut  his  great  topaz  eyes, 
and  disdaining  any  further  recognition,  resumed  his  close  study  of 
the  dancing  flames. 

Then,  "Edward,"  resigning  himself  to  his  mother-in-law's 
ceaseless  babbling  of  trivialities,  sniffed  gratefully  the  fragrant 
odours  of  his  favorite  dinner.  The  afore-time  rebellious  Molly  was 
carrying  it  in,  crooning  cheerfully  the  while  in  a  careful  undertone. 
He  glanced  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Babington. 

"Yes  indeed,  Molly  has  decided  to  remain,"  she  assured  him, 
with  an  expressive  wave  of  her  fat  little  hands. 

After  dinner,  alone  with  his  cigar,  Mr.  Challoner  felt  for  the 
first  time  some  twinges  of  conscience  concerning  his  romantic  but 
unscrupulous  conduct  of  running  off  with  Phill,  Until  now, 
because  of  his  rashness,  he  had  never  known  that  nice,  comfortable 
Mrs.  Babington. 
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"Really,"  he  protested  seriously  to  that  refreshing  cigar. 
"Really  for  a  mother-in-law,  she  is  no  end  of  a  trump,  you  know." 
"Edward,"  called  Mrs.  Babington  softly.  Mr.  Challoner 
started.  A  pleasant  odour  of  violet  powder  and  new  flannel  per- 
vaded the  room,  and  there  stood  "Grandmother"  with  a  shapeless 
little  roll,  in  her  arms. 

Mr.  Challoner  took  the  small  bundle  of  soft  warmness,  very 
carefully  and  gently,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  believed  him- 
self courageous.  He  stood  their  helplessly,  while  Mrs.  Babington 
rustled  across  the  room. 

"Really,  Edward,"  she  complained— stopping  to  pull  the 
'Shah's'  bushy  little  ears.  "That  nurse  is  quite  too  tyrannical- 
only  fancy,  she  will  not  let  me  see  my  own— "and  Mrs.  Babington, 
subsiding  into  a  chair,  magically  produced  a  hankerchief  and  shed 
a  few  tears,  daintily. 

But  Edward  paid  no  attention,  he  was  staring  at  Miss  Baby, 
and  Miss  Baby  was  staring  at  him,  her  brown  eyes  so  innocently 
pure  and  sweet,  searched  his  face. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  she  plunged  a  I^illiputian  fist  into  a  wee 
red  mouth,  and  wrinkling  her  little  nose,  made  spasmodic  efforts  to 
jerk  hereself  into  an  untieable  knot. 

Mr.  Challoner,  looked  for  help,  but  Mrs.  Babington,  receiving 
no  sympathy,  had  swept  her  silken  flounces  from  the  room  with 
some  indignation.  Every  moment  the  baby's  acrobatic  efforts 
increased  in  violence. 

"Let  me  tyke  the  baby.  Sir  ! "  Molly's  laughing  voice  came 
from  the  doorway.  "Bless  'er  'eart,  then,"  as  Mr.  Challoner 
thankfully  resigned  his  charge  and  fled  to  the  smoking-room. 

The  second  evening  after  the  advent  of  the  unknown  mother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Challoner  was  met  at  the  door  on  his  return  from  town 
by  an  extremely  indignant  Molly,  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  excitement. 
"She's  gone,  sir,"  began  Molly  abruptly,  "but  this  'ere  is 
safe  any  'ow  "  and  she  dragged  forward  a  large,  respectable  looking 
black  valise,  which  Mr.  Challoner  recognized  as  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Babington. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Molly,"  he  stammered,  "are  you  crazy?" 

Molly  sniffed. 

"  There's  some  as  is  wuss  nor  cryzy,"  said  she.  "That  Mrs. 
Babington,  sir,  did  'ave  a  tellygram  this  mornin',  and  nothin' 
would  do  fer  'er  but  the  4.10  'ome.     So  she  packs  hup,   (and  she 
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never  see  Mrs.  Challoner  hat  orl,  sir,  wuss  luck  !)  and  Cabby,  'e 
wos  late,"  Molly  hurried  on,  rather  incoherently.  "So  'e  'oisted 
hup  'er  box,  sir,  and  slammed  to  the  door,  sir.  Then  'er  Lady- 
ship screams  hout  "  Ow  !  me  valise,  me  valise  !  hand  Hi  starts  fer 
't  hon  the  run.  Sir,  but  Cabby,  'e  calls  hout  '  No  time,  mum,  if 
ye're  wishin'  ter  ketch' — 'Thin  send  hit  ermediate  !'  hollers  she,  in- 
terruptin'  of  'im.  Hand  so  "  finished  the  girl,  in  one  breath,  "they 
wos  hoff  sir,  has  fast  as  the  'orse  could  go,  sir  !" 

Mr.  Challoner  looked  rather  dazed,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  but 
Molly,  recovering  breath,  hurried  on  with  her  tale  of  woe. 

"So  there  wos  me,  hand  there  wos  the  valise.  Hit  looked 
very  bulky,  sir.  Hit  wos  uncommon  'eavy,  hand" — sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper — "hit  tattled \  So,  thinks  I — hand  then — well, 
t' any  rate,  this  wos,  and  his  the  contints,  sir!"  and  Molly  trium- 
phantly threw  open  the  big  valise. 

In  poured  the  sunlight  upon  a  heap  of  glittering  silver — plates, 
goblets,  and  small  pieces  glinting  in  the  golden  rays.  Mr.  Challoner 
gasped.  It  was  his  own  !  What  in  the  Fates  name,  was  his 
mother-in-law  doing  with  her  valise  full  of  silver,  his  silver  ! 

"  Look  'ere  sir.  "  Molly  handed  him  a  paper  containing  an 
account  of  Mrs.  George  Babington"s  Reception  in  Toronto  on  the 
27th.     This  was  the  28th  ! 

"Then  "  said  Mr.  Challoner,  with  the  calmness  of  despair, 
*'u!ho  was  that  woman?  " 

Molly,  to  the  rescue  once  more. 

"Ere's  a  letter  jSir,  wot  come  special  delivery." 

Mr.  Challoner  opened  it  quickly,  read  it,  sat  down  dreamily, 
and  read  it  again. 

The  letter  was  from  an  irate  Victoria  Babington.  Her  com- 
panion, who  had  been  with  her  at  the  time  of  Phill's  runaway 
match,  had  left  suddenly,  carrying  with  her  a  nicely  chosen  col- 
lection of  silver  and  jewels,  also,  last  but  most  precious,  the  'Shah'  ! 
Mrs.  Babington' s  letter  indignantly  affirmed  that  the  Challoners 
were  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  for  detectives  had  traced  the  erst- 
while companion  to  their  home. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Challoner  sat  gazing  vaguely  at  the  tele- 
gram pad  on  the  table.  After  a  little  while  he  reached  out  uncer- 
tainly and  slowly  drew  it  towards  him. 


VIOLET. 


BY  ELIZABETH  CLARK  JACKSON. 


NDER  cover  of  his  to  Coleman,  Richard  Lyman  was 
conscious  of  a  vague  dread.  He  tried  to  get  hold  of 
it,  pin  it  down  and  view  it  with  searching,  analytic 
eye,  but  of  no  avail.  It  always  eluded  him,  dodging 
here  and  there,  just  as  the  invisible  hand  of  memory 
(he  was  sure  it  was  memory)  was  about  to  catch  it. 
And  because  of  this  insistant;  nameless  dread  that 
grew  ever  stronger  at  any  thought  of  society,  he  had  made  of  him- 
self a  social  outcast.  Years  before  he  had  been  at  such  a  gather- 
ing as  this,  and  another  had  been  there  too — .  But  he  really  must 
listen  to  Coleman — "while  under  the  hydraulic  kneeder,  the  ingot 
is  reheated — ' '  What  was  the  fellow  trying  to  tell  him  anyhow  ? 
Iron — steel — or  something — Lyman  nodded  wisely — oh  yes,  he 
understood  it  all.  Then  suddenly  Coleman  stopped  and  stared  ; 
Lyman's  face  was  paling. 

Softly,  caressingly  it  enveloped  him—,  a  breath  of  exquisite 
fragrance  filling  all  his  senses,  taking  him  back  the  path  of  the 
lonely  years  and  giving  form  to  the  dread  that  had  prevaded  him. 
Violets,  violets — he  might  have  known  !  The  breath  of  those  little 
purple  blooms  that  would  bring  back  to  him  the  presence  of  the 
living  violet.     Stronger  and  nearer  came  the  delicious  fragrance. 

"Mr.  Lyman,  is  it  a  brown  study  or  a  blue  one?  I  cannot 
allow  that,"  his  hostess  smiled  coming  up  to  him.  Then  in 
astonishment:  "Are  you  not  well?  I  want  you  to  meet  Miss 
Warren  whom3''ou  are  to  take  out  to  dinner." 

Lyman  turned.  His  already  white  face  grew  even  whiter. 
Before  him  stood  a  figure  that  seemed  to  waver  in  the  dim  light,  a 
figure  enveloped  in  soft  shimmering  violet,  a  great  bunch  of  the 
flowers  on  her  breast,  rivaling  in  color  the  eyes  that  looked  straight 
at  him. 

The  living  Violet,  the  Violet  he  had  tried  for  six  hard  years  to 
forget,  yet  remembered  with  such  dogged  persistance.  His  lips 
moved  but  no  sound  came,  then  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
bowed. 

"I— we — I"  he  stammered.     She  came  to  his  assistance,  put 
ting  out  her  hand, 

"We  knew  each  other  years  ago,"  she  said. 


•All   Rights   Reserved. 
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"I  am  so  glad;  I  always  like  to  reunite  old  friends,"  the  hos- 
tess returned.  "And  they  were  something  more  or  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,"  she  added  to  herself  sagely. 

Without  a  word  they  went  out  to  the  dining  room.  The 
silence  grew.  One  of  them  must  break  it.  Quite  true  she  had 
helped  him  out  of  a  very  embarassing  moment  in  front  of  their  hos- 
sess,  but  now  she  left  it  all  to  him.  He  must  say  something,  quick 
too,  the  moments  were  going,  they  would  be  objects  of  observation 
soon.  What  on  earth  could  he  say  ?  The  only  thing  that  would 
come  into  his  mind,  was  that  the  oysters  were  cold.  How  cold  the 
oysters  are  ! — inane — yet —  Heavens,  it  would  be  out  in  an  instant. 
The  weather,  yes,  the  weather — happy  thought — he  would  tell  her 
the  weather  was  cold.  He  formed  the  phrase,  then  he  formed  a 
smile  to  go  with  it  and  turned  to  her. 

"The  violets  are  the  same,"  was  what  he  said  looking  at  them 
with  a  strange  wistfulness.  Then  he  remembered  that  this  was  not 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  turned  savagely  to  his  plate. 

"We  really  must  talk,  Mr.  Lyman",  came  a  voice  in  low  but 
distinct  tones,  after  several  more  moments  had  passed.  "And 
smile  and  appear  jolly  ;  the  couple  across  the  table  are  beginning  to 
look,  they  will  smile  in  a  minute.  Come,  turn  to  me  now  and  smile 
— that's  it — now  just  a  little  more;  that's  better.  Now  I  am  going 
to  say  something  real  funny  and  you  must  laugh,  heartily.  Let  me 
see  what  shall  I  say?"  She  was  smiling  radiantly.  "I'll  count 
when  I  say  three  you  laugh.     One — two — three." 

Heavens,  of  all  the  discords  ! 

"Oh,  oh,  that  will  never  do,  you  will  have  to  confine  yourself 
to  smiling  after  all.     Now  you  count  and  I'll  laugh." 

"Miss  Warren   why  this  farce  ?  " 

"We  really  must  keep  it  up.     I  can  feel  the  eyes  of  that  Miss 

Olan  on  us  now.     There  are  three  people  opposite  us  that  knew — 

that  know — ' ' 

"That  you  are  wearing  the  same   gown   and  the  same   violets 

that  you  wore  at  that  dinner  six  years  ago.     I  smelled  them  before 

I  saw  you,  and  I   knew  they  were  the  same.     I  have  dreaded  to 

meet  that  fragrance  all  these  years,     unconsciously  perhaps,    yet 

surely,  avoiding  any  place   where  it  might  overtake  me.     This  is 

the  first  dinner  I  have  been  to  since.     Tell  me,   how  did  you  keep 

those  violets  fresh  all  that  long   time?"     He   turned  to   her  and 

surely — there  was  a  mist  in  her  eyes. 
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"I  have  burned  myself,  she  half  choked,  the  pates  are 
unusually  hot." 

"Take  some  water,  Miss  Warren,"  he  urged. 

"Yes,  of  course."      She  had  not  thought  of  water. 

"  Is  it  better  now?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"Oh  yes,  quite."     She  was  radiant  again. 

He  resumed,  talking  first  to  his  plate  then  to  her.  "And  the 
red  gold  hair  is  just  the  same  too.  But  of  course  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. My  own  is  threaded  with  white,"  he  added  reflectively. 
Cautiously,  very  cautiously,  for  he  had  a  horror  of  a  burnt  tongue, 
he  tasted  the  pate  on  his  plate.     It  was  stone  cold  ! 

"  A  woman  cannot  afford  to  let  her  hair  become  threaded,  or  if 
it  does  there  are  many  ways  to  cover  it,"  she  answered  lightly. 

"  White  lifeless  hair  covered  with  pure  gold — or  a  nature  cold, 
calculating,  cruel,  covered  with  a  scum  of  warmth  and  tenderness- 
Beautiful  to  behold — but  touch  it  and  the  illusion  vanishes. ' ' 

"  Mr.  Lyman,  don't  be  so  fierce,  smile;  do  smile." 

He  turned  to  her  and  laughed.  A  close  observer  would  have 
detected  the  wrong  notes. 

"  Yes,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  keeping  j^our  gown  for  such 
a  long  time  and  so  well.  Really  one  would  think  from  that,  you 
would  make  an  admirable  poor  man's  wife.  It  is  the  same  one 
though  ;  doubtless  every  woman  here  thinks  it  came  from  the  mod- 
iste to-day.  And  the  violets,  they  are  the  very  ones  I  picked  with 
such  care  at  the  florists  on  South  Street — each  to  be  large  and  near 
perfection.  And  the  hair,  too,  as  I  have  said;  but  the  face,  seem- 
ingly that  is  the  same  ;  in  reality  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  ;  the 
trouble  lay  in  me  ;  I  was  unable  to  look  beyond,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising for  it  is  a  wonderful  face  to  look  upon  and  one  forgets  to 
delve  deeper."  He  turned  to  her,  letting  his  gaze  burn.  "  Won- 
derful, full  of  the  sweetness  of  Hfe  and  all  the  ideals  that  life  holds 
dear.  I  wonder  how  many  have  gazed  upon  it  in  the  last  six  years 
only  to  find  beneath — . ' ' 

"  Mr.  Lyman,  I  do  not  beg  of  you  to  stop,  I  command  it. 
Were  you  at  the  opera  last  night?  Doesn't  Melba  grow  more  glorious 
with  every  year?" 

"I  have  not  heard  Melba,  Miss  Warren,  since  that  time  we 
went  alone  together  after  that  dinner  six  years  ago.  You  have  for- 
gotten ?  Then  let  me  remind  you.  You  sat  beside  me  as  close  as 
you  are  now,  and  as  now,  exhaling  that  divinely  intoxicating  breath. 
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I  looked  at  the  flowers  and  I  looked  at  you  and  a  song  of  my  own 
sang  itself  on  every  note  that  came  clear  from  the  throat  of  the 
prima  donna:  Violet,  Violet,  Violet.     It  was  all  the  opera  meant  to 

me the  beginning — the  end.     It    rang  in    my   ears,    it    filled    my 

whole  being,  it  sang  to  me  all  night,  Violet,  Violet,  Violet.  A  man 
came  in  the  office  next  day  to  talk  to  me.  He  left,  thinking  me 
thoroughly  up.set,  advising  a  change  of  air.  I  could  do  nothing  for 
that  music  in  my  ears.  Finally  I  sat  down  and  wrote,  telling  all 
my  longings,  all  my  fears.  I  wanted  but  a  word  in  return  ;  would 
the  word  be  hope?"  He  laughed  harshly  and  went  on  in  a  lighter 
tone,  those  opposite  thought  it  banter.  "The  letter  was  not  worth 
answering.  I  can  see  it  now  torn,  or  perhaps  only  crumpled, 
thrown  carelessly  into  the  waste  basket.  Yet  it  quivered  with  all 
that  made  life  to  one  man  worth  living — the  best,  the  greatest  he 
could  offer,  and  the  woman  found  it  not  worthy  of  acknowledgment. 

"Are  men  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  love  letters  over  to  a 
stenographer  for  writing?"  Her  voice  was  cold  but  her  hand 
trembled. 

' '  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  wrote  you  on  the  typewriter.  It  has 
been  many  years  since  I  wrote  with  a  pen." 

She  gave  a  little  harsh,  hysterical  laugh. 

"  I  was  young,  very  foolish,  very  proud,  too  quick  often  in 
drawing  conclusions,  but  at  the  bottom  of  your  letter  was  written 
dictated. 

He  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 

' '  I  did  the  typewriting  for  the  firm  then  and  must  have  written 
it  from  force  of  habit.  Violet,  Violet,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
a  little  thing  like  that—." 

"  Careful,  Miss  Olan  and  Miss  Colie  are  both  looking." 

He  smothered  a  strong  exclamation  and  put  his  fork  in  his. 
mouth.     The  food  had  dropped  off. 

"  Violet  "  he  pleaded. 

He  felt  a  touch,  and  then  their  hands  met,^  under  the  table. 
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BY   EDGAR   WHITE. 

UPERINTENDENT  of  the  St.  Paul  division,  M.  K. 
&  W.  Railroad,  wasn't  a  very  responsible  position 
at  that  time,  because  only  loo  miles  had  been  built 
in  the  direction  of  the  terminal  named,  and  the 
management  was  spending  all  its  surplus  cash  in 
extending  the  line  westward  into  the  Rockies.  But 
to  Tom  Archer,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  from 
operator,  station  agent,  assistant^  dispatcher  and  train  master,  the 
job  was  a  good  big  stepping  stone  on  the  way  to  general  manager, 
and  he  confided  his  profound  opinion  on  that  subject  to  a  certain 
little  blue-eyed  heap  of  femininity  who  called  the  President  of  the 
road  "father." 

"The  old  gentleman  certainly  won't  object  now,  Katie,"  he 
said,  "if  he  hadn't  confidence  in  me  he  wouldn't  have  put  me  over 
the  north  division." 

"It  won't  do  yet,  Tom,"    said  the  miss,  decidedly  ;   "father  is 
terribly  set  in  his  ways.     I've  sounded  him  !  " 
"You  have?" 

"Y-e-s.     I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  you  as  a  coming 
railroad  man,  and  he  said  you  were  pretty  good  for  a — for  a — " 
"Name  it,"  said  the  superintendent,  stoically. 
"For  a  kid,  then.     Forgive  me  Tom,"  and  the  blue  eyes  looked 
with  sweet  apology  into  his.      "But  that  you  had  lots  to  learn  yet." 
"Called  me  a  kid,  did  he?"  said  the  smooth-faced  railroader. 
"Well,  you  know  you  are  rather  young-looking,  Tom." 
"  'Spose  he  thinks  I  ought  to've  been  born  wiih  a  full  set  of 
whiskers  !     Does  he  reckon  I'm  going  to  stay  young  to  the  end  of 

time  ? ' ' 

"Now,  Tom" — coaxingly — "don't  get  mad.  You  know  he 
and  Aunt  Sarah  only  want  to  do  what's  best  and  maybe  after  while 

>  ( 

"Yes  'after  while,'  "   he  moodily  repeated. 

"Of  course  there's  a — a — way,"  faltered  Katie,  as  if 
mmediate  retribution  were  awaiting  the  dreadful  suggestion,  "if — 

it — ti  wasn't  for  Aunt  Sarah  !  "  ^^^ 
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Tom's  keen  eyes  flashed  intelligence. 

"Good  !  "   he  said.     We'll  do  it  !  " 

"Do  what?"  asked  the  girl,  anxiously.  "O,  Tom!  I 
haven't  said  anything,  have  I  ?  " 

"Not  a  word,"  he  replied,  grimly.  "We'll  just  have  to  wait 
till  'dad'  says  it's  all  right." 

Two  weeks  later  the  President's  private  car  stopped  at  Glen- 
dale  Junction,  where  the  St.  Paul  division  tapped  the  main  line. 
The  officers  of  the  road  were  making  an  inspection  of  some  improve- 
ment work  then  in  progress  along  the  Missouri  lines.  Accompany- 
ing President  Stewart  were  his  sister  Sarah,  a  maiden  lady  of  as 
reliable  type  as  the  class  P — 2  locomotives  which  hauled  the 
express  trains,  and  his  daughter  Katie.  Katie's  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  Aunt  Sarah  had,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of 
excessive  caution,  seen  to  it  that  her  charge  didn't  fall  a  victim 
to  the  vanities  and  transitory  pleasures  of  life.  She  had  long  been 
man-proof  herself,  and  it  was  her  pious  ambition  to  raise  Katie  to 
her  own  exalted  standard. 

Glendale  was  the  point  whete  Tom's  jurisdiction  began,  and 
he  was  on  hand  to  do  the  honors  of  the  place  to  his  superiors.  He 
showed  them  over  the  yards,  explained  the  condition  of  ware-houses, 
cattle-pens  and  shops,  was  complimented  on  the  faithfulness  of  his 
stewardship,  and  released  from  further  attendance  upon  the  big 
men.  They  went  up  town  to  see  some  of  the  officials  there  regard- 
ing an  extension  of  the  yards. 

Aunt  Sarah,  Katie  and  Tom  strolled  around  the  depot.  Katie's 
chaperon  expressed  her  grievous  doubts  about  reconciling  the  rail- 
road business  with  any  attempt  at  a  reputable  life,  and  vowed  she 
would  never  marry  a  railroader  unless  he  thought  enough  of  her  to 
follow  some  more  honest  calling. 

Their  way  led  through  the  graveled  switch  yards,  towards  a 
solitary  engine  and  way-car  headed  north.  The  engineer  doffed  his 
cap  as  the  part)'  approached,  and  Tom  handed  him  a  yellow  order. 
The  driver  read  it,  and  then  looked  at  the  superintendent. 

"  How  about  16  ?"  he  asked. 

"Waiting  on  the  sidetrack  at  Knobs,"  said  Tom.  "All's  clear." 
Then  to  Aunt  Sarah  who,  sharp  as  she  was,  gathered  no  light  from 

the  colloquy  : 

"  Would' nt  you  like  to  see  one  of  our  new  way  cars,  Miss 
Stewart  ?  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  judgment  on  the  furn- 
ishing. ' ' 
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Of  course  Aunt  Sarah  would  like  to  see  anything  when  appealed 
to  in  such  honeyed  terms,  and  she  graciously  permitted  the  super- 
intendent to  assist  her  up  the  steps.  Katie  climbed  in  by  herself, 
because  Tom  was  otherwise  engaged.  As  soon  as  they  entered  he 
began  to  open  lockers  and  exhibit  towels  and  wash  bowls  with  ex- 
traordinary energy.  Aunt  Sarah  was  quite  interested,  and  made 
many  wise  observations,  born  of  her  long  experience,  for  improve- 
ment.    Suddenly  she  looked  at  Tom. 

"  Why — why — we're  moving  !"  she  gasped. 

"  Are  we  ?"  asked  Tom,  as  a  lamb  might  have  done,  if  gifted 
with  powers  of  speech. 

"I'm  going  to  get  right  off  here!"  screamed  Aunt  Sarah. 
"You  stop  this  train,  sir — immediately  !"  You  wicked — wicked 
man  !" 

Katie  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window,  and  wondered 
how  her  lover  was  going  to  get  out  of  it.  The  short  car  began  to 
heave  and  roll,  and  it  was  a  hard  job  for  Aunt  Sarah  to  keep  digni- 
fied in  her  indignation  and  not  land  on  the  floor.  The  little  dinky 
engine  was  doing  its  worst,  and  its  "  pop-off"  came  near  drowning 
out  Aunt  Sarah's  vociferous  castigation.  Tom  watched  anxiously 
out  of  the  rear  door  for  signs  of  smoke,  and  his  female  denouncer 
followed  and  poured  her  feelings  into  his  ears.  For  the  time  being, 
poor  little  Katie  was  left  in  one  corner  all  by  herself,  as  if  she  were 
the  object  least  concerned  in  the  wild  ride.  The  whistle  sounded 
for  the  Knobs,  a  station  fifteen  miles  out  of  the  junction,  and  the 
agent  came  out  with  a  telegraph  order  in  his  hand.  Beside  him 
stood  a  couple  of  men  who  looked  as  if  they  were  expecting  some- 
body. Tom  went  out  on  the  platform.  This  time  he  held  to  Katie's 
arm  and  let  Aunt  Sarah  shift  for  herself.  The  young  superinten- 
dent's face  was  pale,  and  his  jaws  were  tight  set. 

"  What  you  got,  Charley  ?"  he  asked  of  the  agent. 

The  agent  showed  his  order  :  "  Hold  way-car  and  woman  at  all 
hazards  till  I  arrive  on  special.  Get  assistance.  Stewart,  Presi- 
dent." 

Tiie  copy  had  been  "  women,  "  and  Tom  was  low  down  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sending  opeaator's  mi.stake. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said  ;  we'll  cut  off  the  way-car  here. 
There's  the  woman,"  indicating  Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  still  quiver- 
ing and  violently  erupting.     Tom  touched  his  head  significantly. 
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"A  little  funny,  but  not  dangerous,"  he  explained.  "  Have- 
the  men  escort  her  into  the  office  and  take  care  of  her  till  Mr. 
Stewart  arrives." 

The  two  companions  of  the  agent  immediately  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  sides  of  the  excited  chaperon,  and  endeavored  to  sooth 
her.  She  screamed  when  they  touched  her  arms  and  threatened  to 
tear  their  eyes  out.  Tom  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  agent,  who 
thought  he  saw  a  perfectly  logical  explanation  of  the  President's 
message. 

"  Relative  ^"  he  asked. 

"President's  sister,"  said  Tom,  gravely.  "She's  been  ill  all 
the  way  up.  She  imagines  I've  done  something  wrong.  Poor 
thing  ! 

"  Of  course  you'll  wait  here  for  Mr.  Stewart?"  said  the  agent. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Tom,  "  I've  got  to  run  up  and  get  a  gentle- 
man at  Stormville — Mr.  Vestal,  the  preacher.  By-the-way,  Charley. 
I  wish  you'd  call  the  agent  up  there  and  send  him  out  after  Vestal. 
Important  case — don' t  fail.  Look  after  Miss  Stewart — her  brother'll 
be  along  presently,  and  then  she'll  be  quieter — perhaps." 

As  he  looked  down  the  road  he  saw  the  white  smoke  ascending 
from  the  President's  special,  and  he  knew  the  chase  was  on. 

"  Come  oii,  Katie  !"  he  said.  "  We'll  give  'em  a  run  for  their 
money.  Baldy  " — to  the  engineer — "  we'll  finish  the  trip  on  Jack's 
seat-box.     Keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  President !" 

They  climbed  aboard  between  engine  and  tender  as  'Bald)'' 
turned  her  loose.  Katie  had  real  sporting  blood  in  her  veins  and 
her  bright  eyes  danced  with  excitement  and  pleasure.  She  never 
thought  of  getting  sea-sick,  although  the  little  tea-pot  of  an  engine 
tossed  about  on  the  rails  like  a  skiff  in  mid-ocean.  "Baldy' 
Allison,  the  engineer,  had  the  superintendent  behind  him  for  what 
he  was  doing,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  road  he  was  bound  to  no  higher 
authority.  So  he  pulled  the  throttle  wide  open,  and  trusted  to  a 
kindly  Providence  to  see  to  it  that  his  frisky  little  machine  didn't 
jump  a  curve  and  go  plowing  up  cornfields. 


The  President's  train  reached  the  Knobs  with  everything  about 
it  popping  off  steam,  the  President  included. 

"  Where  are  they?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  into  the  oflEicc. 

"Here  she  is,"  said  the  agent,  pointing  to  Miss  Stewart. 
"  She's  had  'em  awful  bad,  but  she's  quieter  now.  I  sent  for  the 
doctor,  but  she  run  him  out  of  the  office  with  the  stove  poker. ' ' 
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The  spinster  of  long  reliability  was  almost  passed  speaking 
when  the  President  appeared.  She  was  wringing  her  hands  and 
laughing  hysterically. 

"  Where's  the  other  one— my  daughter  ?"  demanded  Stewart. 
Your  daughter  !' '  exclaimed  the  agent.  ' '  Was  that  girl  your 
daughter?" 

"  Of  course  it  was.jyou  idiot,"  roared  the  magnate  ;  where  is 
she?" 

"Why — why — they've  gone  up  the  line  on  the  engine  !" 

"  On  the  engmef" 

"  Y-e-s,"  stammered  the  agent,  comprehending  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  but  not  knowing  just  what.  "  You  didn't  say 
anything  about  her." 

"The  devil  I  didn't  !     Where's  that  message?" 

The  agent  produced  it. 

"It  says  'hold  woman  and  way-car,'  and  I've  held  'em,"  he 
said  like  a  man  who  had  done  his  whole  duty. 

The  great  man  scanned  the  message,  then  tore  it  into  bits. 

"Farnsworth  !  "  he  said  to  the  engineer,  who  was  standing  out 
on  the  platform,  "they're  five  miles  ahead  of  us  ;  catch  'em  and  I'll 
double  your  wages  this  month,"  and  then  without  waiting  to  .see 
how  his  excited  sister  was  faring,  he  jumped  on  the  rear  end  and 
the  special  was  off  like  the  wind. 

The  locomotive  Farnsworth  was  driving  was  of  the  new  co  m 
pound  type,  with  eighty-five  inch  drivers  in  the  center,  and  trailers 
under  the  cab.  On  a  good  road-bed  it  could  swing  six  coaches 
through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  70  miles  an  hour,  but  such  running  on 
the  St.  Paul  division  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous,  and 
Farnsworth  didn't  understand  that  his  orders  meant  to  overhaul  the 
fugitive  locomotive,  Vvreck  or  no.  But  he  opened  the  throttle  as 
wide  as.  he  dared,  and  he  knew  he  would  catch  up  with  the  run- 
aways before  the  end  of  the  line  was  reached. 

And  Tom  knew  it,  too,  and  had  made  his  preparations  accord- 
ingly. As  the  train  slowed  up  for  Stormville  he  saw  the  preacher 
on  the  platform,  and  motioned  to  him  to  come  close.  Then  with- 
out explanation  he  grabbed  the  good  man's  arms,  yanked  him 
aboard  and  signaled  to  Allison  to  resume  his  flight.  The  roar  of 
the  pursuing  train  was  distinctly  to  be  heard  back  through  the  hills. 
Allison  heard  the  trouble  coming  and  urged  his  fireman  to  keep  his 
fires  "mellow."     In  spite  of  the  keying  up  of  the  safety  valve,  that 
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useful  accessory  persisted  in  spouting  aloft  a  geyser  of  steam  that 
drowned  all  efforts  at  conversation.  Tom  held  Katie  on  her  seat 
with  one  hand  and  grasped  the  preacher's  arm  with  the  other.  He 
motioned  to  his  inside  coat  pocket,  and  the  officiating  minister 
reached  therein  and  found  the  marriage  license,  which  he  took  out 
and  read. 

The  rushing  wind  had  blown  Katie's  tresses  around  wildly,  and 
she  confided  to  Tom  the  conviction  that  "I  look  like  a  fright." 

"Never  mind,  Katie,"  he  said,  reassuringly  ;  "I'm  to  take 
you  for  better  or  worse,  you  know.     Hold  tight." 

"Want  to  get  married  right  now?  "   roared  Rev.  Vestal. 

Tom  shook  his  head  up  and  down  to  signify  yes,  and  Katie  did 
likewise. 

"Join  hands well,  never  mind  ;  the  way  you're  holding  her 

'11  do,"  said  the  preacher.  Then  he  began  to  roar  the  ceremony  at 
them  : 

"Thomas,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  th}'  wedded  wife,  to 
live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ? 
Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor  and  keep  her  ?  in 
sickness  and  health  ;  and,  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto 
her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  ? ' ' 

"I  will!"  and  it  was  a  tribute  to  Tom's  sincerity  that  the 
minister  heard  him  above  the  shrieking  of  the  safety-valve  and  the 
thunder  of  the  wheels. 

"Katherine,"  yelled  the  minister  to  the  girl  on  the  fireman's 
seat-box,  "wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband,  .  .  . 
so  long  as  both  shall  live  ? ' ' 

"I  will,"  said  Katie. 

"What  you  say?  " 

Vestal  was  a  conscientious  minister,   and  he  wanted  to  be  sur^ 

"I  said  I  will !  "  cried  Katie,  this  time  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
and  her  cheeks  colored  rosily  as  she  obser\^ed  the  sooty-faced  fire- 
man grinning  at  her. 

"Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?  " 

That  was  a  stunner.  Tom  had  thought  out  everything  but 
hat. 

"If  you  wait  till  I  get  t'other  side  this  highway  crossing," 
said  the  engineer,  "I'll  do  it.     I  did  it  once  before  I  'member  of." 

And  he  did  it  like  a  courtier,  to  the  great  relievement  of  the 
parties,  who  supposed  without  that  specification  the  legahty  of  their 
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marriage  would  be  in  question.  Then  they  shook  hands  all  around, 
and  Allison  and  his  fireman  signed  the  marriage  certificate  as  witnes- 
ses, with  signatures  suggesting  delirium  tremens. 

Suddenly  the  blast  of  a  whistle  sounded  close  in  the  rear,  and 
the  startled  couple  looked  behind.  There  was  the  pursuing  engine, 
with  Stewart  hanging  out  of  the  cab  waving  a  white  handkerchief. 
Katie  looked  back  and  threw  him  a  kiss. 

"What's  up  now,  you  reckon  ?  "   asked  Tom. 

"I  believe  he's  got  over  it,"  said  Katie  ;  "I  see  him  laughing." 

"I  ain't  afraid  now,  anyhow,"  said  the  new  husband. 
"Signal  'em  to  stop,  Baldy.     We'll  surrender." 

"Baldy"  sounded  his  whistle,  signifying  capitulation,  and  as 
the  President's  special  slowed  up,  he  applied  the  air  on  the  dinky. 
The  entire  party  on  the  latter  descended  to  the  ground  to  await  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  It  was  clear  that  some  wonderful  change 
had  come  over  the  irate  magnate,  and  when  Katie  ran  and  threw 
herself  into  his  arms  he  kissed  her  as  if  he  was  tickled  to  death. 

'  All-fired  select  affair  you  people  were  having, ' '  he  said  ;  '  'pity 
you  couldn't  give  your  dad  a  bid  to  the  wedding." 

"Bless  your  dear  old  heart,"  exclaimed  the  bride,  who  still 
clung  to  his  neck,  "we  didn't  have  time  to  send  out  invitations. 
We  would  liked  to  have  had  you  there  to  give  me  away,  but  Mr. — 
Mr.—" 

"Baldy,"  said  that  gentleman,  grinning  proudly,  as  he 
approached  and  touched  his  hat. 

"But  Mr.  Baldy  did  it  as  nice  as  anybody  could,"  Katie  said, 
"and  if  you  hadn't  forgiven  us  we  were  going  to  have  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  tours  you  ever  heard  of.  And  just  think,  pa  — 
what  an  advertisement  it  would  have  been  for  the  road  !  ' ' 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  said  the  President  as  he  extended  his  hand  to 
his  son-in-law,  "but  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  this  didn't  help  some— 
eh,  Tom?" 


special  Offer 

To  introduce   quickly    into    every    home 
we   will    mail  to   any   address     -      -      - 

S*/>e   Wayside    Tales 
Mag'azine 

from  now  until  January  1906, 
(  or  nine  months  )  for  fifty  cents. 
This  Clever  Magazine  contains  125 
pages  of  short,  smart  stories  of 
life,  well  pictured. 
For  Sale  by  all  news  dealers. 
Sample    Copy    Free     On    Request. 


WAYSIDE    TALES 
S5  RtisK  Street  -  CHicago,  111. 
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ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS 


We   Promise   Good   Printing 

Printing  of  to-day  isn't  merely  sticking  type  and  running 
off  a  few  copies.  That  constituted  printing  once.  Now  it 
requires  such  a  knowledge  of  effects — such  bits  of  printing 
machinery  as  ours  to  print  ' '  printing  ' '  of  the  sort  that 
pays.  When  we  estimate  on  your  work,  we  figure  to  give 
you  the  finest  work  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price.  We 
sell  Pf  inting  by  mail.  Write  to-day  ;  no  trouble  to  give 
information. 

^hQ  ADVERTISER  JOB,  Londoi^,  Ontario 

Please  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 


VI.  ADVERTISING    ATTRACTIONS 

HIGH-GRADE  BONDS 
Stocks  and  Invcstments 

We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  a  limited  amount  of  shares  of 

The   San   Pedro   Gold    Mining    Company 

Capital  Stock  5,000,000  par  value  $1.00  each 

Treasury  Reserve  1,000,000  shares 

Mines  located  Ouray,  Colorado 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Before  entering  into  a  brief  history  of  the  property  of  the  San  Pedro  Gold  Min- 
ing Company,  we  beg  to  present  the  following  : 

A  large  contract  was  closed  October  31st,  1904,  with  TePPy  &  Teneh,  of  131st 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  the  installation  of  machinery,  saw- 
mill and  power  plant  and  for  the  driving  of  5,280  feet  of  tunneling  (one  mile),  on 
San  Pedro  in  order  to  further  open  up  and  devolpe  the  ore  bodies  at  great  depth. 
This  contract  was  entered  into  by  Terry  &  Tench  after  a  thorough  investigation,  by 
them  and  their  Experts,  of  the  San  PedPO  PPOperties,  and  this  investigation 
which  took  place  in  September  was  so  satisfactory  that  Terry  &  Tench  took  TREAS- 
URY stock  of  the  Company  in  full  paymen.  for  the  above  mentioned  work,  the 
cost  of  which  will  probably  be  about  $100,000  to  Terry   &   Tench.     The  closing  of 

this  contract  means  the  complete  development  and  equipment  of  the  ppoperty. 

As  to  the  ability  and  reliability  of  Terry  &  Tench,  will  state  that  they  are  among 
the  laPgest  eontPaetOPS  in  the  United  States  for  supplying  and  erecting  structural 
steel,  iron  and  steel  bridges,  timber  work  of  all  classes,  railroad  construction,  excavat- 
ing and  tunneling. 

PROPERTY 

The  San  Pedro  group  of  mines  comprises  47  Lode  Claims,  5  Mill  Sites, 
(most  of  these  claims  are  being  patented),  one  placer  claim,  making  a  total  of  about 
450  acres ;  and  immense  water-rights  and  powep ;  making  its  water  and 
timber  supply  rank  with  those  of  the  famous  Camp  Bird  and  RevenuC-VirginiUS 

mines,  which  are  contiguous  to  and  surround  the  San  Pedro. 

The  San  Pedro  property  extends  over  and  through  three  (3)  basins  and  covers 
he  intervening  peaks  and  elevations,  at  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  13,500  feet.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  veins — in  this — which  is  conceded  to  be  the  richest  mineralized 
zone  in  the  world.  The  Revenue-Virginius  which  has  produced  $30,000,000  ; 
the  Camp  Bird  $10,000,000;  the  Tom  Boy  $4,000,000;  the  Smuggler  Union 
$7,000,000  ;  the  Liberty  Bell  $2,000,000  ;  the  Gold  King  $5,000,000  ;  the 
Sunnyside  $2,000,000,  and  many  others— all  big  going  producers  and  dividend 
payers  to-day,  are  on  these  same  vein  systems.     The  San  Pedro  iS  the  center  Of 

these  vein  systems. 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 


ADVERTISING    ATTRACTIONS 


John  Hays  Hammond,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Camp  Bird  Mines,  and 
the  most   accredited   Mining  Expert  in  the  world  to-day,  says  : 

"  The  vein  system  of  this  section  is  remarkably  persistent  both  laterally 
and  vertically  and  extends  into  the  lowest  known  visible  geological  horizon,  that  is 
the  sedimentaries. "  This  opinion  is  certainly  well-proven  by  the  history  and  record 
of  the  great  Camp  Bird  and  Revenue-Virginius  and  other  mines. 

SAN     PEDRO    IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Consists  of  large  Boarding  and  Bunk-houses  for  the  miners  ;  Home  and  Office 
for  Superintendent  and  Manager  ;  Engine  and  Power  House  ;  Blacksmith  and  Tool 
Shop  ;  Stable  ;  Store-room  for  supplies  ;  a  shed  60  feet  long  at  portal  of  tunnel  for 
storing  and  cutting  timber  ;  Engine  and  Power  Fan  for  ventilating  purposes  ;  Elec- 
tric Plant  for  lighting,  running  Electric  Drills,  Saw  Mill  and  other  power  purposes; 
together  with  cars,  track  and  completeseiof  mining  and  blacksmith  tools  and  supplies. 
The  latest  improved  equipment  and  drills  are  being  used  for  driving  the  development 
and  cross-cut  tunnel. 

There  is  all  told  a  total  of  about  1 ,800  feet  of  tunneling  on  the  various  claims 
of  which  about  1,000  feet  is  in  the  main  cross-cut  tunnel  now  being  driven,  cut- 
ting the  veins  at  great  depth. 

More  than  20  Fissure-Veins  cross  and  go  through  the  San  Pedro  property, 
many  of  them  from  15  to  40  feet  in  width.  Several  hundred  assays,  taken  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  property,  average  over  I50.00  per  ton,  some  of  them  going  |9,ooo 
per  ton. 

The  following  are  some  important  facts  which  are  good  reasons  why  the  San 
Pedro  Gold  Mining  Company  Stock  should  appeal  to  you  as  a  conservative 
permanent  and  profitable  investment. 

There  are  no  debts,  liens,  bonds  or  incumbrances  and  no  preferred  stock. 

All  stockholders  are  exempt  from  any  personal  liability  and  the  stock  is  forever 
non-assessable. 

The  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Colorado  which  are  the  strict- 
est in  the  Union. 

Every  member  of  the  Company  has  paid  cash  for  his  stock,  and  no  officer, 
manager  or  Director  receives  any  salary  whatever,  except  the  Mine  Manager  actively 
engaged  in  operation  at  the  mines. 

The  San  Pedro  is  located  in  the  great  gold  belt  of  Colorado  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  paying  mines  in  the  State. 

The  value  of  San  Pedro  timber  is  over  $75,000. 

The  value  of  San  Pedro  water  rights  and  power  alone  is  over  $100,000. 

There  are  a  few  vital  essentials  that  must  exist  else  the  future  of  any 
mine  is  in  doubt. 

1st.     Is  the  property  in  a  proven  mineral  belt  or  zone  ? 

and.     Is  the  ore  found  in  mass  and  in   place    and  is  it  of  such  a  value  and  vol- 
ume, as  will,  by  economical  and  intelligent  management,  produce  a  profit? 
3rd.     Is  the  management  honest  and  capable  ? 
4th.     Are  there  mining,  milling  and  transportation  facilities  ? 
The  San  Pedro  answers  YES  to  all  of  the  above  queries. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address  : 

MALLORY,  MAY  &  BURT 

INVESTMENT    BANKERS 

79  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 
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$1000  for  Short  Stories 

THE    AMERIGAN    HOUSEHOLD 

Has  just  started  a  short  story  contest.     The  first  prize  is  $500  and 
the     other     five    are    divided    into    $100    each. 


Every  story  sent  in,  if 
available,  will  be  used  and 
paid    for    at    regular    rates 


We  are  in  the  market 
for  a  considerable  amount 
of  fiction  and  feature  articles 


THE    AMERIQAN    HOUSEHOLD 

is  a  standard  monthly  and  is  sold  at  the  enormously  low 
rate  of  25  cents  a  year.     Single  copies  5  cents. 

The  American  Household 

Depart.  33,  2U=26  East  21st  St. 
NEW    YORK   eiTY 


ADVERTISING    ATTRACTIONS 


XII. 


We  Sell 
Scholarships 


in  all  kinds  of 
schools  and 
colleges  at  dis- 
counts of  from 
20  to  30  per 
cent.  Write  to- 
day for  our  plan 
stating  what 
school  or  college 
you  wish  to  at- 
tend. 


The  Callahan  Company 

59  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO  -  ILL 


L 


We  Want 
50,000  Students 

In  all  schools  below  the  college 
to  become  subscribers  to  the 
High  School  Magazine.  This 
magazine  is  devoted  entirely  to 
students  in  schools  whose  course 
of  study  is  preliminary  to  the 
college.  We  want  short  stories, 
crisp  bits  of  news  pertaining  to 
students  and  teachers,  and  any- 
thing— a  clipping,  copy  of  an  in- 
teresting anecdote,  or  anything 
that  makes  interesting  reading. 
The  High  School  Magazine  is  a 
most  interesting  little  magazine. 
To  introduce  it  we  will  send  it 
a  year  on  the  following  plan: 
We  want  your  assistance  in  edit- 
ing it,  and  if  you  will  send  us  a 
story,  a  clipping  or  something 
that  you  think  will  interest 
others,  and  enclose  twelve  two- 
cent  stamps,  we  will  send  you 
the  magazine  for  a  full  year. 

THE     CALLAHAN     COMPANY, 
59    Washington    Street,    Chicago, 


Common 


Exterminator 

KILLS 

Roaches,  Bed-bugs 
Rats  and  Mice 


'..  At  All  Dealers  or  Direct  From  Us 
Send  for  Book  of  Testimonials 


381  WEST  QUEEN  ST 


MFG.  CO. 

-      TORONTO 


UNDERWOOD 


Don't  trifle  with  experiments. 
The  UNDERWOOD  has  stood    the  test. 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

J.  W.  COUSE,   Manager 
2  Masonic  Temple        -        London,  Ont 


XIII.  ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONS 

The  Proper  Care  of  the  Teeth 

is  one  of  the  Essentials  of  Personal  Hygiene 

A  mouth  full  of  decaying  teeth  is  a  most 
festive  meeting-place  for  the  germs  of 
disease,  as  well  as  a  most  fertile  soil 
for    the    propagation    of    them. 

Wa  mpole's 
Formolid   Tooth    Paste 

PRESERVES  THE  TEETH 
and  HARDENS    THE   GUMS 

Put  up  in  Collapsible  tubes,  which  retail  at 

TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS 
(25c. )    EACH 


ON  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  ONLY 


HENRY     K.     WAMPOLE    &    CO. 

MANUFACTURING    CHEMISTS 

Main  Offices  and  Laboratories,    PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 
Branch  Office  and  Laboratory,    TORONTO,  Canada 


-i 


Pl??setell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Blue  Jay 


Twelve     Roses    Free 


with  every  subscription  to- 


THE    PILGRIM    MAGAZINE 


Don't     you     intend     to    beautify     your    home    and    grounds? 

Is  there  any  way  b}-  which  ^-ou  can  accomplish  this  better 

than  with  a  variety  and  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  ? 

Was  there  ever  an  offer    made    by    any  publication 

that  equals  this  The  Pilgrim  Magazine  offers? 


special!    twelve    roses    free 

ROSE        1           Perfect  thrifty  plants  of  the  well-known  Hardy 
Rver-Blooming    Rose,    Clothilde    Soupert,    and 

OFFER         THE  PILGRIM    FOR  ONE  YEAR 

$1 

The  Famous,  Hardy,  Ever=b!oomer,  Clothilde  Soupert 

This  Rose  originated  with  Messrs.  vSoupert  &  Netting,  of  lyiixembourg 
Belgium.  It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower.  The  flowers  are  large, 
double  and  beautiful  in  form,  with  style  of  the  beautiful  rose.  "  Ball 
of  Snow."  The  flowers  are  borne  in  spraj-s,  and  the  color  blends  from  a 
soft  shell-pink  to  a  pure  satiny-white.  Roses  with  both  these  colors  are 
borne  on  the  same  plant  at  the  same  time. 

The  Soupert  Roses  are  exceptionally  fine  for  bedding,  growing  very 
vigorously,  and  blooming  very  freely.  We  have  had  an  expert  make  up 
these  combinations  for  us,  so  we  know  they  are  right,  and  we  are  giving  our 
personal  guarantee  that  each  order  ivill  be  just  as  we  promise. 

The  Pilgrim   Magazine  is  a  magazine  for  the  home — a  publi- 
cation    for    men,     women    and    children.  , 

^hQ     PILGRIM     MAGAZINE 

has  a  greater  variety  and  wider  scope  than  any  other  monthly  periodical 
published.  The  fiction  is  abundant,  and  is  attractively  interesting.  The 
special  articles  are  not  too  heavy,  but  are  decidedly  instructive.  The  fash- 
ions are  original,  and  the  plates  of  styles  are  rich  in  artistic  design.  The 
month's  news  is  concisely  stated  and  intelligently  written.  The  depart- 
ments on  household  economics  and  cookery  are  exceeding!}'  helpful.  The 
wit  and  humor  are  intensely  pleasing.  THE  PILGRIM  is  a  magazine  of 
instruction  and  entertainment, .  and  THE  PILGRIM  pictorially  has  no 
equal. 

Send  One  Dollar  for  a  Year's  Sub.scription  and 
Twelve  Rose  Plants  Free. 

6>6c    Pilgrim  Magazine  Company 
Battle  CreeK  -  -  Michigan     \ 
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Men's    Fine 
Tailored    Gar- 
ments   made    in 
Canada. 


Agencies  in 


Principal  Cities, 

Towns  and 

Villages 


—MANUFACTURED      BY- 


\ 


The  LOWNDES  COMPANY,  Limited 

TORONTO  -  CANADA 


I 
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THE  BLUE  JAY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA   j 


STORY  WRITERS 


^ 


THe    Blue  Jay   Magazine 

Respectfully  begs  to  offer  you  CASH  PRIZES  for  the  best 
Original  Short  Stories  (length  i,ooo  to  4,000  words)  re- 
ceived before     

AUGUST  15th,   1905,  tHus- 


PRIZKS 

FIRST $100.00  CASH 

SECOND  ....    ....  $75.00  CASH 

THIRD $50.00  CASH 

FOURTH $40.00  CASH 

FIFTH  $30.00  CASH 

SIXTH $20.00  CASH 

SEVENTH $15.00  CASH 

And  Liberal  Cheques  for  every 
Story  that  ean  be  used. 


NECESSARY 

Each  story  to  be  eligible  must  have  a  50-cent  Postal  Note  zvith  it  for 
one  year's  snbscripaiou  to  The  Blue  Jay.  /'Return  Postage  arid  envelope  must 
also  be  enclosed. 

No  other  Magazine  is  more  anxious  to  find  your  story  available  or 
will  give  it  a  more  conscientious  reading.  The  Blue  Jay  is  badly  in  need 
of  short  fiction  just  now.  Don't  delay  but  enter  your  story  at  once.  We 
are  prompt.  

Blue  Jay   PublisHing   Co. 

ADDRESS:    DEPT.    J. 

Mipi  Ivoxidon,     Out.,  -  Canada.    %f 
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Recommendecl  by  PHysicians 


Dr.  Charles  Flesh  Feed 

SINCE  Dr.  Charles  first  put  this  famous  Flesh  Food  on  the  market,  fiftj?-four  jears  ago,  there 
have  been  many  thousands  of  imitations.  We  therefore  warn  you  to  insist  upon  having  the 
original  Dr.  CKarles  FlesK  Food  when  purchasing  such  an  article. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  Dr.  CKarles  Flesh  Food  and  cold  cream.  This  is 
a  FOOD  applied  as  an  ointment,  and  as  such,  nourishes  the  skin  and  tissues,  producing  firm, 
healthy  flesh.  This  preparation  has  the  highest  endorsement  of  physicians  and  trained  nurses,  in 
both  private  and  hospital  practice,  and  is  used  by  them  on  emaciated  and  anaemic  patients  who  have 
not  received  proper  nourishment  from  solid  foods  and  liquid  nutrients,  such  as  cod  liver  oil,  etc. 

It  is  especially  recommended  for  removing  wrinkles,  as  it  builds  up  and  nourishes  the  under 
tissue.  Whether  your  wrinkles  are  the  deep  furrows  of  advancing  age  or  the  light  "crow's  feet," 
one  box  will  show  a  decided  improvement,  and  continued  use  will  permanently  eradicate  them.  The 
strongest  testimonial  we  can  offer  is  that  Dr.  CKarles  himself  has,  at  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
the  skin  of  a  child,  through  use  of  his  own  preparation.     For  the  complexion  there  is  nothing  better. 

Our  illustrated  book,  entitled,  "Art  of  Massage,"  accompanies  each  box. 

^npAIJII  nCCCD  The  regular  price  of  Dr.  CHarles  FlesH  Food  is  one  dol- 
^fdllllL  UrrCIl  lar  a  box,  but  to  introduce  it  into  thousands  of  new  homes  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  two  (2)  boxes  for  one  dollar  to  all  who  answer  this  advertisement.  Our  boxes  are 
enclosed  in  plain  wrapper,  postage  prepaid. 

pprr  If  you  never  tried  Dr.  CKarles  FlesH  Food  you  should  dosoat  once.  Send 
I  nCC  us  10  cents  to  pay  for  cost  of  mailing  and  we  will  send  you  a  box,  which  contains 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  merit.  With  this  sample  we  will  also  send  a  copy  of  our  book, 
"The  Art  of  Massage,"  written  by  Dr.  CKarles,  the  greatest  living  specialist  on  dermatology. 
This  book  is  printed  on  glazed  paper  and  profusely  illustrated^  with  all  the  proper  movements  for 
massaging  the  face,  neck  and  arms.    Write  to-day — yoti  'will  «\ever  regret  it. 

DR.  CHARLES  CO'Y,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


Tell  them  you  read  about  it  in  The  Blue  Jay 


II. 


ADVERTISING     ATTRACTIONvS 


Business 
Prosperity 


Comes  only  from  Persistent  Push- 
ing. Persistent  Pushing  is  best 
done  through  the  medium  of  Good 
Printing. 

"I  The  Catalogue  is  a  foundation. 


^  The  Booklet  is  a  good  idea. 
•y  The  Folder  is  easily  read. 


•y  None  of  these   are   of    much  use, 
unless   unique  and   well  printed. 

•   This  is  where  we  come  in: 


We  have  the  plant  and  we  know 
how  to  use  it. 


MJ  You  have  the  goods  to  dispose  of. 

r  Here's  how  we  can  help  you  : 

^  Our  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Western  Ontario— the  completest— 
the  cleanest  the  best  fitted  for 
business. 

•  Have  just  added  4,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  to  accommodate  our 
growing   needs. 

€[  We'll  figure  for  you— make  you  a 
dummy  show  you  what  we  can 
do  (and  have  done  for  others)  and 
will  do  what  we  promise. 

•  Distance  is  no  barrier  to  satisfac- 
tory service. 


m'  Write  to-day ;  it  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  and  vve  may 
suggest  something  you  can  profit  by 

Advertiser  Job 


Long  Distance 
Phone  175. 


LONDON,  ONT. 


and 

Mooney 
did  it 

The  Mooney  bakery  has 
doubled  in  size  in  the  first 
year.  The     bakers     are 

working  night  and  day,  the 
railroads  are  running  exfa 
trains,  the  grocery  stores  are 
busy  as  bees,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  cracker-hungry — 
all  because  cf 

Mooney's 

Perfection 

Cream    Sodas 


Surprise  Package 
Free 


Send  1 0  cents  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing  and  get  over  40 
Clever  Stories  for  Summer 
Reading. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  BLUE  JAY  MAGAZINE 

LONDON,  -  ONT. 
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III  . 


^ake  Your  Own 
Per- 
fume 


"5^1^^ 


rA  W  '  V  A  W 


is  an  exquisite  and  lasting  perfume  now  very  popular  among  society  women  and  used  by 
the  exclusive  Smart  Set. 

We  have  concentralea  its  delightful  fragrance  in  tablet  form  and  will  send  you  enough  to  make 
2  Ounces  for  25  cents.  This  is  a  special  introductor\'  pri.e,  is  good  for  only  30  days,  after  which  time 
the  price  will  be  50  cents  for  the  same  amount. 

If  you  prefer  an  assoitment  of  the  standard  odors.  Jockey  Club,  Violet,  Rose  and 
Heliotrope,  we  will  send  you  a  tablet  of  each,  so  that  you  can  make  one  ounce  of  each  of 
the  four  kinds  at  a  total  cost  of  50  cents. 

The  usual  price  of  this  quantity  of  high  grade  perfume  would  be  not  less  than  $2.50. 
but  the  delightful  and  peculiarly  sweet  TAN  -  YAN  cannot  be  obtained  except  from  us. 

You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  preparing  tconoraically  at  home  a  dainty  perfume 
which  you  know  will  be  lastingly  fragrant.     We  know  you  will  order  again. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  To  everyone  sending  us  an  order  for  $1.00  worth  of  these 
goods,  we  will  send,  without  extra  cost,  a  tablet  which  will  make  a  pint  of  the  very  finest 
Toilet  Water.     .Send  coin,  money  order  or  stamps.     Agents  wanted. 

TAN' YAN  PERFUMERIES,  409  West  Broadway,  New  York 

DEPARTMENT  94 
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"TEN 
YEARS 


'■^ 
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U^ 


"AVliat  I  Have  Done  in 
Ten  Years— TKe  Story 
of  My  'Wonderful  S\ic- 
cess." 

I  HOPE  every  reader  of  The  Blue  Jay  will  write  me.  I  would  like  to  send  you  my  f  1 1  e 
book  entitled  "Ten  Years— The  Story  of  my  Wonderful  Success."  It  has  something  lo 
say  about  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  promising  investment  opportunities  ever  offered. 
I  believe  I  have  the  best  proposition  from  an  investor's  standpoint  that  could  be  plac  ed 
before  you.  My  book  tells  about  the  success  I  have  met  with  during  mv  ten  years  of 
business  life,  and  about  its  exceptional  future  possibilities.  My  success  has  been  unpreced- 
ented. I  started  business  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  in  1896.  My  capital  amounted  to  less  than 
S25.00.  My  first  year's  business  netted  me  over  $1,000.  Last  year  I  paid  dividends  to  my 
partners  of  i5<i.  Five  years  ago  my  business  had  grown  so  large  that  I  was  compelled  to 
remove  to  larger  quarters.  I  am  now  at  63  and  65  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  connection 
with  the  Hotel  St.  George.  I  have  to-day  what  experts  have  pronounced  the  best  appointed 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  I  estimate  the  equipment  of  the  Mac  Levy  Institute  of 
Physical  Culture  to  be  worth  at  least  ,^40,000.  The  Mac  Levy  Co.  own  free  and  clear  its 
equipment.  It  also  controls  valuable  patents — such  as  the  Mac  Levy  Bar  .Svstera,  famous  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  Mac  Levy  Trolley  System  for  quick  and  safe  instruction  in 
swimming.  The  local  business  done  by  the  Mac  Le\'y  Institute  of  Physical  Culture  is  very 
large,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  swimming  season  is  just  opening.  Last 
year  I  operated  three  different  places  teaching  swimming.  One  at  Averne-by-the-Sea,  L.L. 
another  at  Steeplechase  Park,  Coney  Island,  and  at  our  Brooklyn  Institute.  During  the 
summer  months  I  taught  thou.sands  to  swim. 

I  had  thirteen  instructors  on  my  pay  roll  Each  instructor  worked  ten  hours  a  day  and 
allowed  on  an  average  of  twenty  minutes  to  each  pupil.  You  can  get  an  idea  from  this,  the 
amount  of  business  which  I  did  during  the  warm  weather  months.  This,  you  understand, 
was  in  addition  to  my  Mail  Order  Department  and  regular  Physical  Culture  business.  I  have 
long  thought  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances  who  would  like  to 
invest  a  few  dollars  in  an  institution  of  this  kind.  At  last  I  decided  to  offer  a  block  of  the 
treasury  stock  of  thi.s  Company  to  the  public  at  its  par  value.  I  had  good  reason  for  coming 
to  this  decision.  I  wish  to  put  into  operation  extensive  plans  for  extending  the  business  of 
the  Mac  Levy  Institute  of  Ph^'sical  Culture  and  the  Mac  Levy  Gymnasium  Equipment  Co.  I 
also  wish  to  erect'a  building  that  will  enable  me  to  meet  adequately  the  growing  demands  of 
mj-  business.  If  you  arc  of  a  speculative  mind  I  do  not  want  you  as  a  partner.  Wall  Street  is 
the  place  for  you — where  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  in  mining  and  oil  stocks.  If  you  have 
a  few  dollars  that  you  want  to  invest  where  it  will  earn  more  for  you  than  the  3  or  4',  which 
savings  banks  pay  their  depositors,  I  want  you  to  read  my  book.  I  want  you  as  a  partner  in 
this  great  Institution.  Do  not  let  your  money  stand  idle,  earning  only  3  or  4'<  which  the 
savings  banks  pay  their  depositors.  Put  it  to  work.  Join  it  with  mine.  I  believe  that 
within  a  year  this  Company  will  pay  dividends  of  at  least  20..  If  j'ou  have  read  this  adver- 
tisement thus  far,  I  know  that  j-ou  have  become  interested  in  this  great  enterprise.  I  know 
that  you  will  enjoy  reading  my  carefully  prepared  book.  It  tells  all  about  myself,  my 
wonderful  success  and  fame.  Physical  Culture  plans,  and  what  I  believe  the  future  "holds  for 
all  who  join  me  in  making  this  institution  world-wide  in  scope.  Let  me  send  you  this  book. 
It  is  absolutely  free.     Write  for  it  to-day.     Now. 

MAC  LEVY, 
President  MAC   LEVY   CO.,   Inc. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


63-65  CLARK  STREET, 
Dept.  43 
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ADVERTISING  ATTRACTIONS 


DR.  ALEXANDER  GROSSMAN 
SAYS 

$lJP[RrLUOUS  HAIR  IS  CIJRA6L[ 

Madam:     Are  you  afflicted  with  this  disease? 
Are  you  still  using  a  R&zor  ? 
Are  you  still  using  a  Tiveezer  ? 
Then  you  CERTAINI^Y  have  not  used  M- A-J-I ! 
Dr.  Alexander  Grossman,  the  eminent   Hair  Specialist,   has,   after   15 
years  of  research  and  experimenting,  discovered  an  ABSOLUTE  REMEDY 
for  this  unsightly  disease. 


GUARANTEED 

to  be  absolutely 
non-injurious  to 
the  most  d  e  1  - 
icate  skin, 

AND  WE  CAN 


GUARANTEED 

To  destroy  the 

coarsest  growth 

or  money 

Ref  u  A«l  e  d 

PROVE  IT 


The  above  is  not  the  result  of  magic,  but  of  this  Wonderful  Discovery 
named  MAJI.  This  photograph  is  but  ONE  of  the  THOUSANDS  of  cases 
that  MAJI  has  cured. 

MAJI  is  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  most  reputable  physicians 
as  the  ONLY  remedy  for  PERMANENT  removal  and  destruction  of 
SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

MAJI  acts  Quickly   and   Permanently. 

The  action  of  this  'Vyonderful  Compound  commences  immediately  on 
its  application  to  the  parts  afflicted.  It  does  not  burn  the  hair,  thus  making 
it  return  more  coarse  and  bristly  than  ever  ;  MAJI  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
evil.  It  destroys  the  CAUSE  of  growth,  it  destroys  the  factors  favorable  to 
its  growth;  MAJI  cures  by  destroying  the  PRODUCTIVE  conditions  that 
cause  this  disease. 

If  yon  want  to  be  cured,  if  you  want  to  dispense  -with  the  Razor,  if  you  w^ant  to 
discard  the  heavy  veil  you  are  compelled  to  wear  to  conceal  this  humiliating,  unsightly 
blemish — get  a  bottle  of  MAJI  now,  at  once. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  send  Jl.OO  to  us  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you 
(postage  prepaid;  in  plain  wrapper. 

Dept.  136 

^hQ  TURKISH  REMEDY  CO. 
101  Columbus  Ave.       -      New  YorR,  N.Y. 

BE&lSiaBBB.  MAJI  IS  GUARAIfXEED      TO  CUBK  OS  MONBY  BBFUNDXD 
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AL      BAB  A    OF    BABYLON.  ^  ALABAMA* 

(PRIZE  STORY) 


BY    FRANK   LII,I.IE:    POLLOCK. 

^T  was  a  very  dark  night  on  Perdido  Bay,  and  hot, 
with  an  inky  sky.  Mont  Hickson  sweated  plenti- 
fully in  spite  of  his  ragged  and  incomplete  ap- 
parel as  he  paddled  blindly  along  the  shore 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Molino  River,  steering 
by  instinct.  He  had  gone  out  to  hunt  alligators 
with  a  jack-light,  but  he  had  found  no  alligators 
and  had  lost  his  jack-light  overboard,  so  that  he 
was  returning  empty  handed  about  midnight  to 
iJ  Babylon,  two  miles  up  the  river. 
As  the  Molino  River  enters  Perdido  Bay  it  forms  a  long,  slug- 
gish bayou,  spotted  with  muddy  islets  and  studded  with  dead 
cypresses  that  stand  dismally  in  the  brown  water.  Half  a  mile  up 
this  lagoon  is  Cottonmouth  Island,  the  largest  of  the  archipelago, 
covered  with  a  tangle  of  swamp.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  haunt  of 
the  deadly  serpents  from  which  it  is  named,  but  Mont  knew  by 
experience  that  cottonmouths  were  no  more  plentiful  there  than 
elsewhere  along  the  river.  He  was  straining  his  eyes  to  see  it,  how- 
ever, when  he  suddenly  ran  solidly  aground  upon  one  of  its  mud 
flats  in  the  pitchy  darkness. 

He  tried  to  shove  the  canoe  o&  with  the  paddle,  but  it  would 
not  move.  The  tide  was  making,  however,  and  he  foresaw  that  in 
a  few  minutes  he  would  be  floated  without  any  disagreeable  exer- 
tion whatever.  Time  was  of  no  importance  to  him,  and  he  shipped 
the  paddle  and  sat  down  again  to  wait. 

The  labor-saving  tide  crept  up  slowly  but  long  before  the  canoe 
floated  Mont  heard  the  faint,  low  splash  of  oars  in  the  distance.     He 
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sat  up  and  listened.  The  darkness  was  impenetrable,  but  the  sound 
of  rowing  approached,  and  a  murmur  of  low  conversation  came  with 
it.  He  had  a  spasm  of  violent  alarm,  remembering  how  the  dead 
Cuban  smugglers  and  Gulf  pirates  may  still  be  seen  rowing  their 
laden  surf-boats  ashore,  but  he  reflected  that  it  might  be  merely 
another  party  of  alligator  hunters.  Still,  he  was  afraid  to  hail 
them. 

The  strange  boat  came  close  to  the  island,  twenty  feet  from  his 
canoe,  and  stopped. 

"Out  you  go,"  said  a  voice.  "I'll  push  the  boat  up  closer 
when  she's  lightened." 

"Turn  on  the  light,  then.  If  one  of  them  cottonmouths  got  a 
nip  at  me  in  the  dark — "  grumbled  another  invisible  speaker. 

There  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  light  from  a  bulls-eye  lantern, 
that  fell  full  on  a  man  standing  in  the  bow  of  a  skiff.  Mont  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  white  collar  and  ^  stiff  hat.  These  were  neither 
ghosts  nor  local  hunters  ;  they  were  strangers,  city  men,  and  Mont 
thrilled  instantly  with  a  boy's  suspicion.  In  all  his  seventeen  j'ears 
of  life  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  on  the  bayou. 

There  was  a  dull  splash  in  the  deep  mud,  and  then  the  light 
was  cut  off.  From  the  sounds  that  followed  Mont  judged  that  both 
men  were  landing.  They  pushed  their  way  far  into  the  tangled 
jungle,  and  returned  several  times  to  the  boat.  Over  and  over  the 
light  was  flashed,  but  the  interested  watcher  could  distinguish  noth- 
ing. Then  came  the  sound  of  a  stumble,  followed  by  a  ringing 
jingle  and  a  mutter  of  cursing. 

"What's  the  matter?"   said  a  loud  whisper. 

"One  of  these  blasted  sacks' s  busted  and  spilled  all  over  the 
ground." 

The  first  voice  swore  also.  In  a  moment  there  was  a  click,  and 
a  bright  circular  glow  was  thrown  on  the  earth  from  the  lantern, 
and  was  reflected  back  in  a  yellow  dazzle. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  gold.  Bright  golden  coins  were 
scattered  and  heaped  on  the  damp  earth.  Nothing  else  could  be 
seen — nothing  but  the  glittering  heap  of  yellow  metal  in  the  small, 
brilliant  focus  of  light. 

Mont  felt  a  sensation  resembling  insanity  at  this  miraculous 
spectacle.  He  saw  disembodied  hands  thrust  into  the  circle  of 
illumination,  scooping  up   the    gold    and   transferring   it    to   some 
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receptacle,  and  when  it  had  all  been  gathered  up  the  lantern  was 
closed  again,  leaving  his  eyes  tingling. 

A  little  later  he  was  sure  that  he  heard  a  sound  of  digging 
behind  the  thickets.  A  long  silence  followed,  and  then  the  tramp 
of  footsteps  came  down  to  the  shore,  and  the  m5'sterious  boatmen 
pushed  off  and  rowed  away,  without  exchanging  a  single  w^ord. 
The  splash  and  rattle  of  oars  died  into  silence. 

For  a  long  time  Mont  sat  still,  afraid  to  move.  But  when  the 
adventurers  must  have  been  a  mile  away  he  took  a  handful  of  pitch- 
pine  splinters  from  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  lighted  one  of  them, 
and  went  ashore  himself. 

By  the  flame  he  could  make  out  many  footprints.  He  followed 
them  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  the  undergrowth,  and  then  they 
suddenly  came  to  a  stop  at  a  place  where  the  ground  was  much 
trampled. 

But  it  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  searching  that  he  found 
where  the  hole  had  been  dug.  The  earth  had  been  carefully 
replaced,  smoothed  and  covered  with  dead  leaves,  but  with  a 
hunter's  eye,  Mont  at  last  detected  the  spot  and  set  himself  to 
dig  out  the  fresh  earth  with  his  hands. 

He  did  not  have  to  go  deep.  Eight  inches  down,  his  fingers 
scraped  on  smooth  wood.  When  completely  exposed,  this  greatly 
resembled  the  lid  of  a  box,  about  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
fastened  down  with  screws  driven  up  to  their  heads. 

Mont  contrived  to  turn  and  extract  these  screws  with  the  strong 
blade  of  his  knife  and  it  was  with  furious  curiosity  that  he  lifted 
the  board  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  the  lid  of  a  box . 

There  was  no  flash  of  gold.  But  in  the  box,  which  was  about 
a  foot  deep,  lay  five  white  canvas  sacks,  bulgingly  filled,  and  tied 
strongly  at  the  mouth.  Mont  touched  one  tentatively.  It  was 
packed  with  hard  rounded  edges  and  flat  surfaces.  He  lifted  it  and 
was  astonished  at  its  weight.  He  knew  well  enough  what  it  must 
contain,  as  he  nervously  untied  the  cords.  It  was  full  to  the  throat 
with  bright  golden  coins. 

As  he  opened  the  other  bags  he  found  them  also  gloriously  filled. 
The  coins  appeared  to  be  all  ten-dollar  pieces,  and  all  fresh  from  the 
mint.  Mont  had  never  before  seen  more  money  than  five  dollars 
at  a  time,  and  he  was  perfectly  incapable  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  this  treasure.     He  realized  only  that  it  must  be  incredibly  great. 
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The  treasure  chest  also  contained  two  cigar-boxes,  bound  shut 
with  copper  wire,  and  Mont  opened  them  without  expecting  any 
further  discoveries  of  importance.  The  first  was  almost  filled  by  a 
parcel  wrapped  in  oiled  cloth,  and  this,  when  opened,  revealed  a 
flat  package  of  green,  new  bills,  corded  tightly  together.  Like  the 
coins  these  bills  were  all  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  pack- 
age was  three  inches  thick. 

As  for  the  other  cigar-box,  it  contained  nothing  at  all  but  a 
couple  of  flat  pieces  of  metal,  several  small  bottles  containing  dif- 
ferently colored  fluids,  and  two  or  three  light  steel  tools,  of  whose 
use  he  was  ignorant.     There  was  no  more  money. 

The  finding  of  a  single  ten-dollar  bill  would  have  thrown  Mont 
into  inarticulate  jubilation,  but  the  magnitude  of  this  vast  treasure 
oppressed  him  with  a  sort  of  solemnity.  He  was  alread}^  perfectly 
assured  as  to  its  source.  There  had  been  a  remarkable  outbreak  of 
crime  in  central  Alabama  within  the  past  two  months.  Banks  had 
been  robbed,  stores  entered,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  hold 
up  the  mail  train  from  Pensacola.  ,  Much  plunder  must  have  been 
secured,  and  Mont  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  robbers  had 
chosen  this  place  for  its  concealment  till  the  excitement  should  blow 
over.  If  he  had  supposed  this  money  to  be  private  propert}-,  Mont 
would  not  probably  have  touched  it  ;  but  there  is  surely  no  harm 
in  robbing  the  robber.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
arresting  him.  Everj- circumstance  supported  this  theorj'  to  Mont's 
mind.  He  was  sure  that  these  quarts  of  gold  could  never  have  been 
ow^ned  by  any  single  man.  Gold  he  had  alwa^-s  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  attribute  of  kings  and  lords,  with  which  he  vaguely  associated 
railroads  and  banks. 

So  he  had  no  scruple  about  appropriating  this  wealth  to  his 
own  uses.  He  was  afraid,  however,  to  carry  it  away  whole.  He 
would  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  he  still  dreaded  the  ven- 
geance of  the  outlaws  who  had  hidden  it. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thinking  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  best  to  remove  it  little  b}'  little,  a  few  coins  out  of  each 
sack,  so  as  to  change  its  appearance  as  little  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingl}'  he  pocketed  half  a  dozen  eagles  from  each  of  the  bags,  closed 
the  lid  of  the  chest,  and  replaced  the  earth  precisely  as  he  had 
found  it. 

He  reached  the  tumble-down  cabin  where  the  Hicksons  lived 
on  the  straggling  outskirts  of  Babylon,  and  he  climbed  the  ladder  to 
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the  loft  where  he  usually  slept,  but  for  the  rest  of  this  night  he  did 
not  sleep.  He  dozed  and  dreamed,  waking  affrighted  from  terrific 
nightmares,  so  that  he  came  down  next  morning  looking  red-eyed 
and  weary,  with  the  gold  burning  in  his  pockets.  His  appearance 
excited  some  family  comment,  and  his  father,  after  ascertaining 
that  he  had  got  no  game,  announced  languidly  that  he  'lowed  he'd 
skin  him  alive  the  next  time  he  stayed  out  all  night  on  a  'gator 
hunt.     But  this  was  only  parental  solicitude  and  was  not  ill  meant. 

Mont  spent  the  forenoon  of  that  day  in  a  riot  of  golden  dreams. 
He  revelled  in  the  thought  of  the  things  he  would  buy — till  sud- 
denly he  was  smitten  by  an  appalling  thought  in  the  midst  of  his 
ecstasy. 

He  would  never  dare  to  reveal  his  wealth.  He  could  never 
spend  any  of  it.  To  present  one  of  these  gold  eagles  at  either  of 
the  village  stores,  where  probably  a  gold  piece  had  never  been  seen 
before — the  idea  was  beyond  imagination.  He  would  be  suspected 
of  unspeakable  things  ;  very  likely  he  would  be  arrested.  Every 
one  knew  him  and  his  parentage  too  well,  and  no  one  would  believe 
that  Bill  Hickson's  son  could  have  come  into  the  possession  of  gold 
except  by  a  crime  or  by  a  direct  miracle. 

Sadly  depressed  by  this  complication,  he  went  down  to  the 
riverside  and  buried  his  handful  of  coin  under  the  roots  of  a  hollow 
cypress,  and  he  went  about  for  the  re.st  of  the  day  with  a  perplexed 
heart. 

But  in  a  day  or  two  he  recovered  courage.  Surely  sometime 
he  would  be  able  to  turn  his  hoard  to  use,  and  meanwhile  it  would 
be  wise  to  capture  as  much  as  possible  before  the  bandits  should 
return  and  remove  their  cache.  So  he  returned  to  Cottonmouth 
Island  on  the  next  night  with  a  lantern,  and  re-opened  the  box. 
All  was  just  as  he  had  left  it,  and  he  carried  away  a  pocketful  of 
gold,  and  a  dozen  notes  from  the  cigar  box. 

Within  the  next  ten  days  he  made  three  more  visits  to  the 
treasure,  and  at  last  took  away  two  of  the  sacks  bodily.  He  still 
kept  his  money  under  the  old  cypress,  and  he  finally  decided  to 
lift  all  the  rest  and  bring  it  hither.  Though  he  could  make  no  pre- 
sent use  of  it,  its  mere  possession  gave  him  thrills  of  delight. 

Yet  it  was  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  rashness  that  he  landed  in 
midnight  darkness  on  what  was  to  be  the  last  visit  to  the  robbers' 
hoard.  He  had  a  flour-sack  under  his  arm  and  an  unlighted  lan- 
tern in  his  hand.     As  he  stepped  ashore  he  stopped  nervously  and 
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listened.     There  was  no  sound  but   the  rippHng  of  the  tide.     He 
groped  a  few  paces  through  the  mud,  and  then  struck  a  match. 

As  it  flared  up,  two  long  jets  of  flame  seemed  to  leap  from  the 
darkness  into  his  face,  with  crashing  reports. 

He  was  in  the  bandits'  trap  at  last  !  Dropping  match  and 
lantern,  he  turned  and  ran  down  to  the  canoe,  followed  by  two  more 
shots,  and  with  a  long  shove  he  went  skimming  far  out  upon  the 
river. 

"Make  for  the  boat.  He's  getting  away  !  "  yelled  a  voice  on 
the  island. 

A  sound  of  hurried  rowing  followed.  Mont  dug  the  w^ater 
with  his  paddle  in  absolute  panic.  He  was  too  frightened  even  to 
think  of  the  shotgun,  loaded  with  bnckshot,  that  lay  in  the  canoe. 
His  one  idea  was  to  get  away,  and  he  had  the  lighter  weight  to 
propel,  but  his  pursuers  had  the  advantage  of  two  pairs  of  oars. 
Presently  another  shot  was  fired,  harmlessly  enough,  but  by  the 
flash  Mont  saw  that  he  was  being  overhauled. 

He  could  not  land,  for  the  baj^ou  shore  was  of  deep  mud  and 
hedged  with  thorn,  impenetrable  in  the  dark.  He  spurted  des- 
perately. He  could  not  keep  the  pace  up,  but  he  shot  ahead  for 
a  moment,  and  was  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  the  lead  when, 
blown  and  exhausted  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Here  a  wide  mud-bar  splits  the  channel  into  two  mouths,  and 
Mont  pulled  up,  desperate.  He  could  never  keep  ahead  for  the 
remaining  two  miles.  The  feud  would  have  to  end  in  a  decisive 
struggle,  that  could  be  delayed  no  longer.  He  drew  the  canoe  close 
into  the  gloom  by  a  bar  and  exchanged  the  paddle  for  the  shotgun. 

His  heart  had  not  time  to  thump  often  until  he  heard  the 
approach  of  the  bandits.  Their  boat  was  coming  up  at  racing  speed. 
He  heard  the  quick  roll  and  dash  of  oar-blades,  the  hiss  of  parted 
water,  and  the  explosive  breathing  of  the  rowers.  He  could  just 
distinguish  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  craft,  and  as  it  passed  he 
fired  both  barrels  into  it. 

A  low,  strange  cry  followed  the  reports,  such  as  Mont  had 
never  heard  before.  It  curdled  the  blood  at  his  heart.  The  splash 
of  oars  ceased.  A  startled  voice  spoke,  without  reply ;  then  with 
a  click  a  dark  lantern  was  recklessly  opened.  In  the  small,  vivid 
glare  Mont  saw  a  face  that  he  could  never  forget — an  upturned , 
distorted    face   with   wide-open  eyes  ;     a    wax-white    face  with  a 
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stream  of  blood  flowing  from  under  the  hair.     Then  the  light  went 

out. 

Struck  with  a  nuirderer's  panic,  Mont  shoved  from  shore  and 
fled.  He  heard  no  more  of  the  boat  with  its  ghastly  occuprnit,  but 
he  started  with  terror  at  every  splash  of  a  leaping  fish.  He  raced 
for  Babylon  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were  at  his  shoulder,  and 
before  he  arrived  there  he  had  decided  what  he  would  do.  One 
thing  was  certain  ;  he  dared  not  remain  longer  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  would  cross  the  bay  to  Muskogee,  the  nearest  railway  station, 
and  go  to  Pensacola  and  hence  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  would 
find  safety  and  a  chance  to  spend  his  money  at  the  same  time. 

Feverishly  he  clawed  out  his  treasure  from  its  hiding-place 
luuler  the  old  cypress,  and  filled  his  pockets  with  gold  and  bills. 
It  came  on  to  rain  hard  during  this  operation,  but  he  .scarcely 
noticed  it.  He  went  back  to  the  canoe,  crossed  the  bay  in  an  hour 
and  reached  Muskogee  dripping  wet  and  tired  cut.  There  was  no 
train  for  two  hours,  and  he  spent  this  time  shivering  on  the  station 
platform,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  burdened  with  his 
treasure,  and  a  pr-y  to  the  most  hideous  terrors. 

He  was  afraid  to  go  either  forward  or  back,  but  when  the 
train  came  he  got  aboard.  He  paid  his  fare  to  the  conductor, 
changing  one  of  the  ten-dollar  bills,  and  was  relieved  when  the 
conductor  made  no  comment.  The  little  local  train  travelled 
slowly,  and  it  was  nearly  noon  when  he  arrived  at  Pensacola. 

Mont  was  completely  bewildered  among  the  streets,  but  by 
enquiry  he  found  his  way  to  the  steamer  office.  He  Vv'as  told  that 
a  boat  would  leave  at  six  o'clock  for  New  Orleans,  and  he  timidly 
demanded  a  ticket,  presenting  one  of  his  gold  eagles. 

The  clerk  scrutinized  the  coin,  then  the  boy. 

'  'Wait  a  moment."  he  said'     "I'll  have  to  send  out  for  change, 
and  an  assistant  at  once  left  the  office. 

Mont  waited  anxiously  for  three  minutes.  Then  a  hand  was 
slipped  under  his  arm.  Turning  round,  he  found  a  policeman 
standing  beside  him  with  a  pleased  face. 

"You're  arrested.     Come  along,"  said  the  officer. 

« 'But— what  for  ?' '   gasped  Mont,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  gallows. 

"Counterfeiting.  Passing  phony  money,"  replied  the  police- 
man joyously,  leading  Mont  away  from  the  gathering  crowd. 

It  was  an  important  capture.  For  over  a  year  it  had  been 
known  that  a  number  of  counterfeiters  were  operating  somewhere 
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along  the  Gulf  coast,  flooding  Cuba  and  Mexico  with  bogus  Ameri- 
can coin  and  bills.  Thus  far  the  Secret  Service  had  been  at  fault, 
so  that  the  face  of  the  Pensacola  Chief  of  Police  beamed  with  delight 
when  at  the  station  house  Mont's  pockets  were  found  bulging  with 
counterfeit  coin. 

But  his  countenance  lengthened  again  at  the  boy's  blundering 
story — it  sounded  so  much  like  truth.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
testing  it.  Mont  was  promised  life  and  liberty  on  condition  of  giv- 
ing up  the  whole  criminal  hoard,  and  particularly  the  plates  from 
which  the  bills  had  been  printed. 

A  rowboat  approached  Cottonmouth  Island  the  next  afternoon. 
Mont  was  in  it,  the  Chief  and  two  plain-clothes  men.  To  their 
surprise  they  found  a  skiff  already  drawn  up  on  the  muddy  shore. 

"The  fellow  must  have  come  back  to  lift  the  stuff.  Maybe  we 
can  catch  him  right  in  the  act,"  whispered  the  Chief,  after  some 
cautious  reconnoitering. 

The  officers  landed  with  revolvers  drawn.  But  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  human  presence  till  they  reached  the  spot  where  the 
chest  had  been  buried. 

The  hole  had  been  re-opened  ;  the  treasure-box  was  exposed, 
and  the  sacks  of  coin  lay  about  the  grass.  Beside  the  box  a  man 
lay  sprawled  on  the  ground,  face  downward,  motionless. 

The  policemen  advanced,  covering  him  with  their  pistols,  but 
he  remained  motionless.  As  the  Chief  bent  over  to  touch  him  a 
thick  dark -brown  serpent  reared  its  head  slowly,  indignantly — one 
of  the  dreaded  cottonmouths  of  the  islet.  The  officer  jumped  back 
quickly  and  blew  its  head  to  pieces  with  a  shot,  and  it  whipped  and 
writhed  among  the  weeds  and  the  scattered  sacks.  But  still  the 
prostrate  man  did  not  stir. 
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BY    R.    W.    DEACON. 


Thb  Blue  Jay  recommends  this  storj'  onlj  to  those  vrho  appreciate  Kipling's 
"Mulvaney"  tales  ;  to  "the  lx>ys"  who  served  with  the  Canadian  contingents  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  all  lovers  of  the  realistic  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  true 
atmosphere  that  surrounded  the  camp  of  Johnny  Canuclc  during  the  last  Boer  war. 
Those  to  whom  slang  is  an  abomination  and  a.  corruption  had  better  skip  this  story 
and  pass  on  to  the  next. 


|ICE  day,  ain't  it  sir  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  the  weather  was  all  right. 
"Pretty  darn  fine  park  this,  ain't  it?     Say,  kin  I 
sit  on  this  bench  with  you  for  a  minit,  mister  ?     I'd 
like  to  speak  to  you." 

He  sat  down  without  waiting  for  me  to  reply  and 

continued  : 

"I  kin  see  by  the  look  on  yer  face  that  you're  wise  to  the  fact 

that  I'm  goin'  to  ask  j-ou  fer  a  hand    out.     Well  you're  all  to  the 

good  on  that  guess,  mister.     If  5-ou  could  dig  up  a  dime  fer  me  I'd 

be  awful  thankful  to  you,  sir." 

I  turned  and  took  stock  of  my  new  companion.  He  was 
evidently  down  on  his  uppers.  His  clothes  were  extremely  seedy 
but  he  was  the  possessor  of  an  extremely  cheerful  and  chubby  coun- 
tenance. 

"I  suppose"  I  remarked,  "you  havn't  eaten  anything  for  two 
weeks,  and  you  have  a  starving  family  of  thirteen  at  home.  That 
is  the  usual  story,  I  believe." 

"Nixi,"  said  he.  "Look  here,  mister,  I  aint  goin'  to  spring 
no  tale  of  trouble  on  you.  I  aint  married  and  so  nacherly  I  aint 
got  no  family,  starvin'  or  otherwise.  I  aint  hungry  an'  I  aint 
likely  to  be  so  long  as  thej'  hands  out  free  lunches  in  the  booze 
emporiums.  There's  lots  of  free  lunches,  mister,  but  there  aint  no 
free  drinks,  mister,  an'  I'm  just  dyin'  fer  a  scoot  of  good  old 
Scotch.  That's  on  the  level,  aint  it,  sir?  I'm  tellin'  you  straight 
that  I  wants  the  dough  fer  a  drink." 

"Well  why  don't  you  work  for  yourdrinks  ?  Haven't  you  any 
trade?"     I  asked. 

"No  sir,"  rephed  my  new  acquaintance,    "I  aint  got  no  trade. 

^^~       -  *NOTiqi:-A|i  Right*  Ro?erv5J  ''"' 
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I'm  a  professioual  man,  sir  an'  fightin's  my  profesh  when  there's 
any  fightin'  doin'  an'  doin'  the  gay  an'  giddy  goose-step  an  playin" 
the  goat  aroun'  a  barracks  when  there's  no  scrap  on.  Yes  sir  I'm 
a  soldier,  an'  a  blame  good  soldier,  too.  But  I  aint  been  engaged 
in  any  particular  profession  since  about  a  year  ago  when  I  got  back 
from  Africa,  sir.     Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?  " 

"I  made  no  remark,"  said  I. 

"Thought  you  said  something,  sir.  Yes  sir,  I  was  in  that 
blighted  Boer  country  fer  three  years,  an'  I  seen  a  great  many 
sights  in  that  time.  I  tell  you  what  mister,  you  give  me  a  dime  to 
get  some  tonic  fer  my  throat,  an'  I'll  come  back  here  an'  tell  you 
an  awful  interestin'  yarn  about  my  experience  in   Africa." 

"Look  here,  my  man,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  don't  want  to  hear 
any  of  3'our  South  African  experiences.  I  suppose  you  want  to  tell 
me  how  you  saved  the  colonel's  life,  or  describe  the  manner  in 
which  you  captured  a  few  hundred  Boers  single  handed.  Nearly 
every  man  who  has  been  in  South  Africa  has  done  one  or  the  other." 

The  man  looked  rather  offended.  "Well,"  said  he  "I  aint 
done  one  or  the  other,  but  I  kin  tell  you  how  an'  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  once  saved  darn  near  a  whole  troop.  I'll  bet  you 
never  heard  of  one  man  savin'  the  lives  of  a  whole  troop,  anyway, 
and  that's  what  I  done.  I  kin  see  you  don't  believe  me,  but  it's 
God's  truth.  My  name's  Bill  Dempsy,  sir,  and  once  I  saved  the 
lives  of  thirty  men." 

Thinking  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  man  was  to  give  him 
the  money,  I  handed  him  a  dime  and  wished   him  good  afternoon. 

"Oh  I  shan't  be  gone  long,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  took  the  coin. 

And  he  wasn't.  Ten  minutes  later  he  came  back  looking  more 
cheerful  and  contented  than  before. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  the  yarn,  sir,"  said  he. 

"Look  here,"  I  interrupted,  "I've  no  doubt  your  story  is  very 
interesting  and  all  that  but  I've  no  time  to  hear  it  now.  You've 
had  your  drink  and  now  I'll  excuse  you  if  you  go  away  without 
telling  me  the  story.  You  see  I  came  out  here  to  think  about 
another  story  which  I'm  writing  myself,   and  I  want  to  be  quiet." 

My  friend  looked  at  me  in  a  very  congratulatory  manner. 

"Say,"  said  he,  "this  must  be  a  lucky  day  fer  you,  mister. 
Here  you  drift  out  here  to  think  up  a  talc,  an'  a  peach  of  a  yarn 
dropi  right  into  your  fist." 
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"But  I  have  my  story  nearly  finished, "  I  remarked. 

"Then  you  kin  go  home  an'  burn  it  an'  write  mine,  which  is 
a  darn  sight  better  than  your's  I  guess.  It  aint  every  day  one  man 
saves  thirty.  You  wont  have  to  do  no  thinkin'  to  write  this  story 
either.  You  just  goes  home  an'  writes  down  what  I  told  3'ou,  an' 
there  you  have  it." 

"Well  go  ahead  then,"  said  I. 

"I'm  a  Canadian  by  birth  sir,"  my  friend  began,  "beiu'  born 
in  a  small  rube  town  in  Ontario.  That  was  thirty-two  years  ago, 
that  event  happened,  sir,  an'  since  then  I've  been  in  most 
every  country  on  God's  earth,  mostly  as  a  soldier.  I've  picked  up 
a  little  of  the  gab  of  sev'ral  countries,  and  that's  one  reason  why 
my  language  aint  exactly  what  you'd  call  polished.  Since  I've 
been  in  Montreal  I  learned  to  swear  in  this  blamed  peacracker 
French  tongue.  This  French  lingo  is  good  enough  to  swear  in  but 
I  aint  got  no  use  fer  it  fer  anything  else. 

"Anyhow,  when  the  little  argument  started  out  in  Africa,  I 
was  in  the  vStates.  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  Canada  was  goin'  to 
send  a  bunch  of  m;n  out,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go.  'Bill,  me  boy,' 
says  I  to  myself,  'there's  a  job  in  your  own  line  waitin'  fer  you.' 
So  I  took  the  first  train  fer  this  place.  It  was  a  slow  freight,  by 
the  way,  sir." 

"I  tried  to  go  with  the  first  contingent,  what  was  nothin'  but 
measly  infantry,  but  the  wall-eyed  Doc  what  examined  us  wouldn't 
pass  me.  My  teeth  was  bad,  he  said,  an'  he  also  objected  to  a  few 
other  things  about  me.  They  was  mighty  partic'lar  about  what 
they  took  at  first.  Then  they  decided  to  send  out  another  bunch. 
I  w'as  glad  then  that  I  didn't  go  with  the  first,  for  the  second  gang 
was  half  cavalry.  H0I3'  Ham  !  but  there  was  a  big  mob  of  fellows 
wantin'  to  go  out  with  the  ponies.  They  give  me  a  chance  to  show 
could  I  ride  a  blear-eyed  old  gee-gee  that  used  to  drag  a  beer  wag- 
gon before  it  was  el'vated  to  the  position  of  trial  hoss  fer  the  glad 
Johnnies  what  was  wild  to  go  to  Africa.  Say  maybe  I  can't  ride 
a  horse.  I  didn't  do  a  thing  to  the  ol'  plug  an'  I  could  see  the 
recruitin'  officer  was  tickled  with  the  way  I  sat  in  the  saddle, 
He  had  his  specs  out  lookin'  fer  good  riders  and  he  had  me  'listed 
as  soon  as  he  seen  me  ride. 

"I  tell  you,  boss,  we  had  a  sweet  picnic  on  the  ship,  what  with 
mindin'  the  horses  an'  bein'  sea-sick.  But  we  didn't  care  a  cuss  so 
long  as  we  was  on  the  way  out,  an'  we  soon  got  awful  chummy  all 
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together,  bein'  a  cheerful,  good-natured  gang.  When  we  did  reach 
the  blessed  country  we  were  kept  hangin'  around  Capetown  'till  we 
were  afraid  the  horses  'd  die  of  old  age.  Then  we  was  shoved  on 
to  a  little  railway  that  was  an  all-fired  sight  Vv^orse  than  any  in  this 
country,  an'  there's  some  here  bad  enough.  As  soon  as  we  got 
fairly  started,  I  caught  that  blamed  fever  an'  was  shipped  off  to  a 
bally  hospital  station. 

"The  hospital  was  a  cinch.  I  had  an  awful  easy  time  there, 
bein'  waited  on  by  all  the  pretty  girl  nurses  and  hospital  orderlies. 
Then  as  soon  as  I  could  crawl  around  they  put  a  bloomin'  badge  on 
my  arm  and  made  me  an  orderly  myself.  That  was  fierce.  I 
had  about  twenty  sick  lobsters  to  wait  on,  an'  I  tell  you  it  made 
me  tired.  When  I'd  been  workin'  hospital  orderly  fer  three  weeks 
I  lost  my  job  through  fallin'  and  dropiu'  a  basin  what  I  was  carry- 
ing. You  see  the  doc  was  hackin'  up  a  fellow  at  the  time,  an'  the 
noise  I  made  scared  him  so  he  missed  his  shot  with  the  knife  an' 
came  near  killin'  the  poor  guy. 

"After  that  jolt  I  was  made  second  cook,  an'  it  was  tough 
work,  but  I  learned  a  whole  pile  that  was  useful  to  me  afterwards. 
After  I'd  been  a  cookie  fer  a  month  the  doctors  said  I  was  as  good 
as  new  an'  ordered  me  back  to  my  regiment. 

"My  troop — that  was  "B"  troop,  sir — I  found  was  employed 
in  sitting  down  beside  the  railway  track  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Wurtzstat,  an'  keepin'  watch  to  see  that  no  Boers  didn't  steal  the 
railway  ties  fer  fire- wood.  I  had  a  dickens  an'  a  half  of  a  time 
gettin'  to  them,  but  at  last  one  mornin'  I  arrived  to  the  much  joy 
of  my  chums,  who  give  me  the  glad  hand. 

"There  was  one  troop  of  some  bloated  English  squadron 
besides  our  own  at  the  camp.  We  was  beside  the  railway  where  it 
crossed  a  small  drift,  an'  it  was  a  place  where  the  Boers  might  easy 
get  gay  with  the  line,  so  there  was  plenty  of  us  stationed  there. 
The  whole  outfit  consisted  of  Captain  Stacey  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  bunch,  and  Lieuten'nt  Medford,  a  decent  young  boy  who  com- 
manded troop  "B,"  an'  a  cook  an'  a  medicine  chest  an',  of  course, 
the  men  an'  horses  of  the  two  troops.  I  fergot  to  mention  that 
there  also  was  a  telegraft  operator.  Stacey  was  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Bloke  troop  an',  bein'  senior  to  Medford,  he  was  boss 
of  the  whole  shootin'. 

"A  few  days  after  I  come  to  the  camp  the  bloomin'  cook  went 
on  strike.     He  said,  h^  had  too  much  work  to  do,  and  he  asked  for 
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someone  to  help  him  out.  The  officers  held  a  confab  over  the  situa- 
tion an'  they  decided  to  give  him  a  man  from  each  troop.  I'd  told 
the  boys  how  I  was  cook  at  thie  hospital  station,  an'  they  'lected  me 
fer  to  take  the  culin'ry  job.  I  didn't  kick  none,  'cos  I  got  off  from 
picket  and  havin'  to  mind  me  horse  an'  other  things. 

"The  cook  was  a  big  Irishman,  what  used  to  work  on  a  Pacific 
mail  boat,  an'  he  was  powerful  an'  he  was  tough.  He  looked  like 
a  big  healthy  elephant  beside  a  sick  monkey  when  he  was  alongside 
of  little  Tommy  Jones,  the  'sistant  cook  fer  the  English  bunch. 
Jones  was  one  of  them  swell-head  cockneys  an'  he  only  measured 
the  cavalry  limit.  On  the  first  morning  when  we  reported  fer  work 
his  cookship  looks  at  us  kind  of  friendly  and  says  : 

"  'So  you're  the  new  cooks,  eh?  Well  don't  fergit  you're 
under  my  orders  now.  You  kin  wash  them  tins  fer  amusement,' 
pointin'  to  a  pile  of  pots  an'  mess  tins. 

"Little  Jones  looked  as  though  his  dignity  had  been  kind  of 
hurted.  'Look  'ere,'  he  says,  'Hi  came  hout  'ere  ter  fight  an'  not 
ter  work  like  a  bloomin'  kitchen-maid.  I  shawn't  wash  no  mess 
tins.' 

"I  guess  the  cook  didn't  give  no  time  allowance  to  knockers. 
Anyhow  he  doubled  up  his  big  mit  an'  pasted  the  little  fellow  a 
soaker  between  the  ej^es.  I  didn't  say  nothin'  but  I  started  to 
wash  the  tins.     I  wasn't  takin'  any  of  that  fer  mine. 

"After  a  time  we  begun  to  git  on  pretty  jolly  well.  The  cook 
was  kind  enough  after  he'd  got  us  trained  up  a  bit,  and  the  work 
wasn't  too  hard.  Jones  an'  me  used  to  try  to  see  which  could  get  up 
the  best  feed  out  of  the  materials  we  had,  the  grub  fer  the  two 
troops  bein'  cooked  separate.  After  the  stuff  was  cooked  we  used 
to  serve  it  to  the  boys,  an'  it  made  me  awful  proud  of  myself  the 
way  they  praised  my  cookin'  sometimes. 

"  One  day  we  was  makin'  a  kind  of  soup  with  a  little  of  every- 
thing in  it  an'  I  tasted  it  while  it  was  boilin'  an'  it  tasted  awful 
flat.  We'd  run  out  of  salt  so  I  asked  the  cook  had  he  anythin'  else 
would  do  instead.  He  told  me  I'd  find  a  tin  box  full  of  curry  in 
the  grub  shack.  'That's  just  the  thing,'  thinks  I,  so  I  made  a  break 
fer  the  joint  we'd  built  to  keep  the  stores  in.  I  found  some  tin 
boxes  in  an  empty  kettle  and  found  one  what  was  full  of  stuff  what 
looked  like  curry.  I  put  a  good  dose  of  it  in  the  soup  but  I  didn't 
have  no  time  to  taste  it  fer  just  then  the  trump' ter  sounded  the 
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'  Cook-house  door '  an'  the  boj^s  was  all  yellin'  fer  their  grub  in 
about  half  a  minute. 

"  I  served  it  out  to  them  and  they  tasted  it  an'  says  they  didn't 
like  it.  I  asks  them  what  is  the  matter  wuth  it  an'  the  troop-ser- 
geant says  he  couldn't  tell,  but  it  tasted  queer.  '  It's  because  you're 
too  bally  uneducated  to  'preciate  high  livin,'  thinks  I  to  mj'self. 

"  Stacey,  the  off'cer  of  the  day,  comes  'round  and  says  '  Any 
complaints  ?'  fer  we  done  things  regular  even  though  we  was  a 
seedy-lookin'  lot  of  soldiers,  an'  de  sergeant  gets  up  an'  salutes  an' 
says:  '  There's  somethin'  wrong  with  the  soup,  sir.' 

"  'Bally  rot  !'  says  the  off'cer,  'It's  the  same  soup  as  my 
men  're  eatin'  an'  they're  makin'  no  complaint.  Ye  can't  expect 
to  get  just  as  good  grub  here  as  what  you'd  get  in  barracks.' 

"  Well,  the  boys  didn't  say  nothin'  more  but  eat  the  soup,  bein' 
very  hungry.  'Bout  half  an  hour  after,  the  sergeant  comes  up  to 
me  while  I  was  feedin'  my  own  face  an'  asks  me  what  did  I  put  in 
the  soup. 

"  '  It  was  awful  flat,'  sa^'s  I,  '  Sergeant,  an'  so  I  just  shoved 
in  a  little  curry  what  the  cook  give  me.' 

"  '  Curry  nothin!'  says  he,  '  you've  poisoned  the  whole  bunch 
of  us,  you  fat-faced  fool.  We're  all  got  three-cornered  pains  in  our 
tummys.' 

"  Lord,  sir,  but  that  stuff  acted  awful  on  the  boys.  They  was 
soon  in  their  tents  groanin'  an'  shoutin'  out  the}'  w?s  dj-in'  or 
rollin'  'round  on  the  sand  like  they  was  sure  'nough  poisoned. 
The  worst  was  that  the  cockneys  of  G  troop,  bein'  healthy,  stood 
'round  an'  laughed.  Then  the  sergeant  crawled  up  to  the  off'cer' s 
tent  an'  tumbles  in  the  door  without  knockin'. 

"  'Beg  pardon,  sir',  says  he,  'but  me  an'  the  boys  is  all 
blankety  sick.     I  think  the  rations  was  poisoned,  sir.' 

"  Rot  !'  saj-s  the  cap.,  'what's  the  matter  with  you  ?' 

"  '  Awful  pains  in  ni}'  tumm}-,  sir,'  says  the  sergeant. 

"The  capt'n  looks  up  the  med'cal  book  an'  after  a  minute  he 
says  to  Medford  : 

"  '  Give  him  number  9.' 

"  An'  the  sub  dug  out  the  m.edicine  chest  from  under  a  pile  of 
imiforms  an'  stuff  an'  hands  out  a  dose  of  med'cineto  the  sergeant. 
Then  the  capt'n  tells  him  to  send  up  the  other  men  what  was  sick 
an'  the  sergeant  comes  to  me  an'  tells  me  to  send  'em  up.     I  rounds 
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up  the  men  an'  sent  them  all  up  to  the  cap.  Then  the  cap.  sees 
me  standiu'  'round  lookiu'  fine  an'  salubrious  an'  he  calls  me  over 
an'  tells  me  to  serve  out  the  dope,  which  I  did. 

"  The  stuff  smelt  something  like  a  mixture  of  ink  an'  ripe  eggs 
so  I  give  an  extra  gen'rousdose  to  the  fellows  I  didn't  like  so's  to  be 
sure  they'd  get  cured.  As  each  sou-of-a-gun  come  up  he  called  me 
nasty  names  an'  said  I'd  poisoned  him  an'  every  man  of  'em  pro- 
mised to  donate  a  peach  of  a  lickin'  to  me  as  soon  as  he  was  better. 
Say  !  if  I'd  got  all  that  was  promised  UiC  I  wouldn't  be  here  tellin' 
you  this  now. 

"When  the  men  was  all  dosed,  the  capt'n  calls  me  over  an' 
asks  me  did  I  put  anythin'  in  the  grub  to  make  the  men  sick. 

"  '  I  didn't  put  nothin'  in  to  make  'em  sick,'  says  I.  '  I  only 
put  in  a  little  curry,  what  the  cook  give  me.' 

"  '  P'etch  the  cook,'  says  he. 

"  I  found  the  took  asleep  in  the  cook-shack,  snorin'  like  a  fat 
pig,  an'  shook  him  'till  he  woke  up. 

"  *  Washed  them  tins  up  yet  ?'  says  he,  as  soon  as  he  seen  who 
it  was. 

"  'Tins  be  bio  wed,'  says  I,  '  there's  the  very  mischief  to  pay 
in  the  camp.     Your  bally  soup  has  poisoned  all  the  men.' 

"  '  I'll  skin  the  hide  off  you  fer  tryiu'  to  josh  me,'  sa3's  he, 
makin'  a  grab  fer  me. 

"  I  jumped  out  of  his  reach  an'  told  him  the  cap.  wanted  to 
see  him.     Then  I  started  back  for  the  off'cers  tent. 

"  '  What  did  you  give  Dempsey  to  put  in  the  food,'  says  the 
capt'n  to  him  as  soon  as  he  come  up. 

"  '  Only  some  curry,  sir,'  says  he.  Then  he  turns  on  me  sud- 
den an'  says,  '  You  drivillin'  idjit,  let's  seethe  tin  you  got  the  curry 
out  of.' 

"  '  Yes,  come  an'  show  us  where  you  got  it,'  says  the  off'cer. 

"  So  I  started  off  fer  the  stores-shack  with  the  cook  an'  the 
off'cers  followin'  along  behind  like  as  though  I  was  a  general  off'cer 
vv  ith  my  staff  taggiu'  along  after  me.  I  pulls  out  the  tin  an'  hands 
it  to  the  cook. 

"  '  Fer  the  love  o'  Moses  !'  says  he,  '  this  ain't  no  curry  ;  this 
is  Jlea- powder. ' 

"  The  situation  was  streuuovis,  sir,  an'  that's  no  lie,  an'  I  dou't 
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know  what'd  have  happened  to  Bill  Dempsey  then,  only  the  tele- 
graft  operator  comes  runnin'  up  to  the  capt'n  an'  salutes. 

"  '  Major  Trenholme  has  just  sent  a  message  that  some  Boers 
has  been  seen  near  Mietsburg  '  says  he.  '  The  Major  says  ter  send 
B  troop  down  at  once,  sir.'  Major  Trenholme  was  the  off'cer  in 
command  of  our  squadron,  and  Mietsburg  was  the  next  station  to 
the  north  of  us. 

"  The  capt'n  looks  at  our  sub  with  a  kind  of  a  grin  on  his  face. 
'Awful  sorry,  Medford,"  sa5^s  he,  '  but  as  you're  men're  too  sick  to 
go  I'll  have  to  go  m5'self  with  G  troop.  I'll  leave  you  ten  of  my 
men  to  take  care  of  your  invalids,'  says  he  with  a  grin. 

"  Medford  was  so  mad  he  couldn't  say  nothin'  so  he  only  salutes 
and  walks  away. 

"  Ten  minutes  later,  twenty  men  of  the  cockney  cavalry  rode 
away  to  the  south  with  their  cockney  captain  in  front.  Our  boys 
give  them  a  kind  of  a  cheer  as  they  went  an'  then  spent  the  next 
thirty  minutes  cursin'  me.  As  fer  me,  I  wasn't  particularly  anxious 
to  see  no  one  so  I  kep'  out  of  the  way. 

"  That  was  all  we  ever  saw  of  them  twenty  men,  sir — that  is, 
all  but  one  of  'em.  He  crawled  into  camp  about  three  days  later 
an'  told  how  they  rode  into  one  of  the  neatest  ambushes  that  was 
ever  made  by  any  of  them  wily  Boer  devils.  They  was  ridin'  be- 
tween two  small  kopjes  what  didn't  look  as  if  they  could  hide  one 
man,  let  alone  one  hundred,  an'  they  was  fired  on  sudden  from  both 
sides.  The  Boers  didn't  rush  them;  they  hadn't  enough  sand  in 
them  fer  that.  They  only  stayed  behind  the  rocks  an'  picked  off 
twenty  of  the  best  men  what  ever  walked  God's  earth,  even  if  they 
was  cockney  blokes  an'   fancied  they  was  better  than  us  colonials. 

"  Well,  that's  all  the  story,  sir,  'cept  that  the  sick  boys  was 
all  right  agin  the  next  day  an'  they  let  me  off  the  lickin's  'cos  they 
said  I'd  saved  their  lives.  An'  so  I  did,  sir.  Of  course  I  aint  say- 
in'  that  the  Canucks  wasn't  a  long  way  smarter  than  the  English 
blokes  what  couldn't  do  nothin'  without  their  off'cer  told  them  to  ; 
but  if  our  boys  had  went  out  that  day,  its  a  million  plunks  to  the 
hole  in  a  doughnut  that  there  aint  one  of  'em  would  be  alive  now." 


••TO  LET." 

The  card's  up  on  our  window — "To  Let  "; 
Ma  sed  she  wud'nt  pay  no  more  rent  to  01'  Brown, 

You  bet. 
The  ol'  house  wuz'nt  worth  no  more'n  ten,  I  guess 
And  'sides  the  cellar's  damp  ez  can  be,  and  there's  sich 
A  lot  a  wind  comes  thru  the  doors,  that  Joe  an'  me  has  always 
Col's, 

An'  so  has  Bess. 

Ma  sez  Ol'  Brown's  tight  ez  beech  bark,  an'  when  she  ast  him 
To  fix  the  roof,  so's  to  keep  the  rain  out, 

He  start'd  to  tear 

An'  tol'  her  she'd  ez  many  whims  ez  a  dancin'  bear. 

An'  wuz  always  wantin'  som'thiu'  done,  an'  if  the  water  did 

Come  in,  it  wud'nt  do  no  harm  to  the  floor. 

From  what  he  wuz  tol'. 

Ma  jest  riz  up  an'  called  him  low'rn  a  snake.     I  dont  think 
I  ever  see  Ma  so  riled,  ceptin'  the  time  when  her  clos'line 
Fell,  by  the  slippin'  of  the  pol', 

An'  her  wash  wuz  spiled. 

or  Brown  never  heard  eny  one  ez  cud  talk  like  Ma,  I  guess. 

Fur  he  cud'nt  get  a  word  in  eg  ways,  an'   Ma's  tung  never  had  a 

rest  ; 
She  tol'  him  more  about  his  fam'ly,  an'  how  his  gran' pa  wuz 
Hir'd  by  Ma's  pa,  an'  the  hull  crowd  wuz  ez  poor  ez  church  mice — 
Oh  she  did'nt  make  no  bones — 

An'  sed,  peepl  ez  lived  in  glass 
Houses,  did'nt  need  to  thro'  no  ston's. 

You  see.  Ma  kind  a    runs  things  'round  our  place;  Pa's  a  easy  sort 
I  guess, 

An'  nobody  tak's  eny  notis  of  what  he  sez, 

'Ceptin'  little  Bess. 

Some  fo'ks  sez  Pa  is  henpec'd.     It  must  a  been  when  he's  little 
Then,  I  guess, 

Fur  we  never  kept  eny  'round  the  place.  Ma  sez 
Hens  is  a  pest. 

Ma  tol'  ol'  Brown  we'd  quit  next  month. 

You  bet. 
An'  so  that's  the  rezon,  ther's  a  card  on  our  house — "To  Let." 

— S.  D.  Dulmage. 


THK   PICKET.* 

BY    C.    D.   ROBERTSON. 

E  was  rough  and  unkempt  ;  seedy  in  everj-  line  and 
rag  of  his  garments,  from  liis  battered  hat  to  his  frayed 
and  shapeless  trousers  ;  seedy  from  the  long,  ragged 
hair  which  straggled  from  under  his  hat,  to  his  sole- 
less,  rusty  shoes.  The  bristling,  week-old  beard  and 
bedraggled  moustache  accentuated  the  haggardness  of 
his  face.  The  strike  had  been  on  for  a  month.  A 
teamster's  pay  does  not  permit  him  to  save  mnch,  and  his  clothes 
were  getting  old  before  the  strike  was  called.  When  the  baby  died 
two  weeks  ago — from  insufficient  food  the  doctor  said — the  funeral 
expenses  took  the  last  cent.  There  were  four  others.  His  own 
cheeks  were  hollow  ;  the  little  ones  must  have  something  to  eat 
whether  he  was  liungr}-  or  not.  He  stuck  by  the  union.  Some  of 
the  others  had  gone  to  work  when  hunger  began  to  gnaw  at  their 
vitals,  but  as  long  as  he  could  find  anything  for  the  children,  he 
would  not  turn  scab.  He  had  been  well  treated  by  the  union,  but 
the  strike  fund  had  given  out  just  before  the  funeral. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  he  had  fallen  into  a  wa}'  of  dating 
everything  from  the  funeral.  An  event  took  place  before  or  after 
the  baby's  funeral.  How  white  the  little  casket  was  !  How  the 
glass  in  the  hearse  glittered  !  No,  it  was  the  sunlight  glitter- 
ing through  the  tears  in  his  ej'es. 

"No  procession  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  move  with  non- 
union drivers  on  the  boxes. ' '  That  was  the  resolution  passed  last 
week  by  the  union.  Pickets  had  been  named  and  preparations 
made  to  carry  out  the  resolution  by  force  if  necessarj'. 

"No  procession  of  any  kind."  There  were  six  funerals  in  the 
cit3'  to-day.  They  must  be  picketed,  sentiment  or  no  sentiment, 
said  the  leaders.  These  rich  men  must  be  made  to  respect  the 
rights  of  labor.  They  would  win.  The  non-union  drivers  were  to 
be  prevented  from  mounting  the  boxes.  When  the  undertaker 
agreed  to  employ  union  men,  (enough  were  to  be  ready  within 
easy  call  for  each  funeral)  the  procession  was  to  be  allowed  to  move. 
This  was  the  place.     There  were  a  few  carriages  there  already. 
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The  sun  suoue  on  the  twinkling  spokes  of  the  carriage  wheels  and 
the  black  and  silver  harness.  He  was  early.  The  hearse  had  not 
come  yet.  The  driver  of  the  hearse  was  the  man  he  was  vvaiting 
for.     The  hearse  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  move. 

He  took  his  stand  across  the  street,  a  slouching,  forlorn, 
pathetic  figure.  The  ribbons  on  the  door  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
The  curtains  were  closely  drawn  ;  rich,  heavy,  damask  curtains. 
The  shades  which  screened  the  windows  where  his  haby  had  lain 
were  brown  holland.  One  or  two  persons  passed  in,  closing  the 
door  softly.  Some  more  carriages  came.  He  watched  almost 
apathetically.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  until  the  hearse 
appeared.     Then — he  would  stand  by  the  union. 

He  must  be  early  ;  there  were  so  few  carriages.  One  driver 
bungled  and  scraped  his  wheel  against  the  curb.  The  sound  grated 
on  the  nerves  of  the  man  across  the  street.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  drivers  in  the  city. 

"I'd  can  that  fellow,"  he  muttered. 

The  .sound  of  wheels  down  the  street  caused  him  to  turn.  The 
hearse  at  last  ;  he  will  stand  by  the  union.  A  police  court  sen- 
tence will  not  be  very  heavy  ;  the  judge  is  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion and  needs  the  I,abor  vote.     His  time  for  action  has  come. 

The  driver  was  a  burly,  red-faced,  beery  fellow,  whose  black 
livery  and  tall,  crape-banded  hat  fitted  him  badly.  He  sat  awk- 
wardly on  the  box  and  his  whip-lash  was  tangled  with  the  reins. 

"Scab  !  "   muttered  the  picket. 

He  drew  himself  up  from  the  slouching  attitude  which  had 
become  habitual,  pulled  his  hands  from  his  pocket.^,  adjusted  his  old 
hat  nervously,  and  stepped  from  the  curb.  The  slouch  gave  place 
to  determination,  and  the  lack-lustre  eyes  grew  sullen  and 
fierce.     It  was  his  opportunity  and  his  duty. 

The  hearse  drew  up  before  the  door.  He  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Mechanically  he  took  off  his  dilapidated  hat 
and  watched  while  the  door  opened,  and  the  casket  was  borne  out. 
He  saw  the  big,  red-faced  driver  clamber  clumsily  down,  tripping 
in  his  long  coat-skirts  and  all  but  falling.  How  the  glass  glittered  ! 
He  could  not  see  clearly,  but  he  discerned  the  details  of  the  whole 
familiar  picture.  It  had  been  before  his  eyes  for  two  weeks.  The 
background  was  different,  a  brown  stone  front  instead  of  a  frame 
cottage,  but  the  picture  was  the  same  :  a  little  white  hearse  ;  young 
men  bearing  from  the  door  a  little  white  casket ;  a  sad-faced  man 
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supporting  a  weeping,  drooping  woman  following.  He  gazed 
almost  unseeingly  ;  dimly  and  blurred,  the  outlines  of  house, 
hearse,  and  casket  showed  as  if  through  tears. 

The  union — the  resolution — the  driver —  He  had  forgotten 
them,  but  the  rattle  of  the  harness  as  the  white  horses  shook  their 
heads  recalled  his  wandering  mind.  He  took  one  step  forward,  and 
realized  that  what  he  beheld  was  actual  and  not  the  mental  picture 
that  was  painted  on  his  memory  as  upon  a  canvas.  The  haggard 
cheeks  turned  whiter  under  the  bristly  beard  and  the  tears  over- 
flowed from  the  hollow  eyes. 

"It's  white,"  he  whispered. 

He  stood  uncovered  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  watched 
silently  while  they  placed  the  little  casket  in  the  hearse,  closed  the 
door,  and  drove  away.  He  stood  there  long  after  the  sorrowful 
pageant  was  out  of  sight,  then  turned  and  plodded  away  with  bowed 
head. 
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BY  MRS.    ROBERT  HUESTON. 

H,  George  dear"  sobbed  Mrs.  Doolittle  as  her 
husband  came  up  the  walk,  "  I  have  just  dis- 
charged the  cook  ;  she — she  insulted  me  !" 

"Insulted  you"  gasped  Mr.  Doolittle. 
"  Why,  what  did  she  say  ?" 

"  She  said  she  thought  if  I  would  do  more 
house-work  and  less  massaging  and  bathing  it 
would  suit  me  better." 

"  I  hope,  dear,  you  did  not  retaliate.  " 
"  Indeed,  I  did  ;  I  said  if  I  were  as  ugly  and 
dirty  as  she,  I  would  throw  myself  in  the  river,  and  with  that  I 
opened  the  door  and  told  her  I  would  just  give  her  fifteen  minutes 
to  pack  up  and  leave." 

"Oh,  Fanny,  my  love,"  cried  Mr.  Doolittle  "how  very  un- 
ladylike of  you  !" 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  wife,  "I  have  made  my  mind  up.  No 
more  American  cooks  for  me;  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  go  to  the  in- 
telligence office  and  enquire  for  an  Irish  immigrant,  for  if  they  really 
do  not  know  as  much  about  general  housework  and  cooking,  they 
at  least  know  their  place,  and  I  shall  have  respect  shown  me." 

"  Never  mind,  little  girlie,  cheer  up  ;  I  have  brought  you  home 
a  couple  of  magazines.  Read  a  little  and  it  will  take  your  mind  off 
household  worries." 

Poor  Mrs.  Doolittle,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  a  very  vain  woman. 
One  thing  troubled  her  very  much — she  had  a  very  poor  complexion, 
and  to  remedy  this,  she  was  continually  reading  the  latest  advice  on 
beauty  culture.  She,  therefore,  seated  herself  in  a  cosy  corner,  and 
was  soon  deeply  interested  in  the  Woman's  Page,  particularly  in  the 
perusal  of  the  lines  :  "  How  to  Become  Beautiful."  Her  face  be- 
came radiant  as  she  read  the  very  latest  recipe  for  whitening  the 
skin.  "  Take  two  large  strawberries"  it  read,  "  crush  them,  and 
spread  upon  the  face."  "There  "  thought  she  "  I  shall  try  that 
tomorrow." 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Doolittle  was  up  bright  and  early.  She 
went  direct  to  the  intelligence  office  and  hired  a  buxom  Irish  lass. 
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That  very  afternoon  saw  ]\Iary  Ann  installed  in  her  new  quarters 
and  engaged  in  her  new  duties. 

"Now  "  thought  her  mistress,  "  is  the  time  to  clear  ra}^  com- 
plexion. I  know  I  shall  look  perfectly  hideous  with  my  face  be- 
smeared with  red  strawberry  ;  so  while  it  is  going  through  the 
whitening  process  I  shall  take  a  bath  and  wash  my  hair.  As  Mrs. 
Doolittle  stood  before  the  mirror  in  her  bathroom,  a  sorry  picture 
she  made  with  her  blood-crimson  face.  She  had  just  commenced 
to  wash  her  hair  when  she  was  startled  nearly  out  of  her  wits  by 
Mary  Ann  pounding  on  her  door  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  her 
voice:  "Mrs.  Doolittle!  Mrs.  Doolittle!  The  house  is  on  fire! 
Sure,  it  is  mum.     Run  for  your  life  !" 

Mar}^  Ann,  it  would  seem,  was  just  in  the  act  of  preparing  a 
chicken  for  dinner  with  the  aid  of  a  large  butcher  knife,  when  the 
trouble  arose.  Some  papers  with  which,  when  ignited,  Mary  Ann 
proposed  to  singe  the  fowl,  had  previously  been  placed  upon  the  gas 
range.  One  gas  jet  was  burning  very  low,  while  another  was 
turned  on  full  strength,  but  not  lighted.  The  papers  caught  fire 
from  the  burning  jet  and — Bang  I  went  the  opposite  one  with  an 
explosion  that  made  the  dishes  rattle.  Out  fiew  Mary  Ann,  the 
bloody  carving  knife  clutched  in  her  hand,  to  warn  her   mistress. 

Poor  Mrs.  Doolittle,  terror-stricken,  threw  on  her  bath  robe 
and  rushed  down  stairs  followed  by  the  maid  screaming  :  "FIRE  ! 
MURDER!  FIRE!"  as  she  noticed  the  house  fast  filling  with 
smoke. 

The  men  and  boys  on  the  street  catching  one  glance  at  the 
shrieking  pair  shouted  :   "POLICE  !  MURDER  !  POLICE  I" 

As  Mrs.  Doolittle  thought  of  her  strawberry-besmeared  face, 
dishevelled  hair,  and  the  fantastic  bath-robe,  she  fell  to  the  side- 
walk in  a  dead  swoon.  Meanwhile,  Mary  Ann  was  nabbed  by  a 
large,  burly  policeman,  as  the  patrol  and  ambulance  dashed  up  to 
the  door.  "It's  not  me  sir;  sure,  it's  the  house  as  is  on  fire," 
she  argued,  strug^iiug  to  free  herself.  "  No,  no,  ray  girl,  I've 
been  in  the  business  too  long  to  be  duped  by  the  likes  of  you.  Get 
in  there,  I  say  "  he  demanded  as  he  pushed  the  now  h}\sterical  girl 
into  the  patrol  and  drove  off  vAth.  her. 

Mr.  Doolittle  was  sitting  quietly  in  his  office,  when  up  the  stairs, 
two  steps  at  a  time,  rushed  the  neighbor's  boy. 
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"Please,  Mr.  Doolittle,"  he  panted,  "there's  been — there's 
been — a — murder  in  }'onr  house,  and  ma  sa3's — your  wife  is 
KILLED." 

Down  the  street  flew  hatless  Mr.  Doolittle.  He  arrived  just 
in  time  to  see  them  tenderly  lifting  Mrs.  Doolittle  into  the  ambu- 
lance. 

"  Is  that  my  wife  ?"  he  shouted.      "  Let  me  look." 

One  glance  at  that  apparently  blood-stained  face  and  straggling 
hair  was  too  much  for  poor  IMr.  Doolittle.  He  fell  to  the  street  in 
a  fit,  and  was  carried  into  his  home,  where  restoratives  were  applied 
by  sympathetic  neighbors.  Just  as  he  was  recovering  conscious- 
ness, he  overheard  a  woman  say  :  "  Poor  Mrs.  Doolittle,  killed  by 
that  Irish  witch." 

Up  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  wildl}^  crying  :  "My  wife  !  my 
wife  !  killed  ! — Yes,  I  remeniljcr  her  face  ! — her  face  !     Oh,  Lord!" 

With  a  wild  agonized  yleam  in  his  ej'es  he  began  pulling  his 
hair  and  shrieking  :  "Let  me  kill  that  wild  Irish  girl  ;  just  let  me 
at  her  !" 

At  that  moment  two  doctors  came  into  the  room  and  quicklj'- 
diagnosed  the  case.  "Temporary  insanit}^"  they  declared,  and 
immediately  telephoned  for  attendants,  who  conveyed  poor  Mr. 
Doolittle  out  to  the  asylum. 

In  the  hospital  there  was  more  laughter  that  day  than  the  doc- 
tors or  nurses  had  enjoyed  for  six  months.  There  sat  the  murdered 
(?)  woman,  an  object  of  pity,  and  >et  positively  ludicrous  as  doc- 
tors and  nurses  gathered  around  to  inspect  the  crushed-strawberry 
face.  The  bewildered  woman  herself  knew  not  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry. 

And  the  asylum  ?  On  the  edge  of  his  bed  sits  Mr.  Doolittle, 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

"  Her  brow  is  like  the  snowdrift  ; 
Her  throat  is  like  the  swan  ; 
Her  face,  it  is  the  reddest 
That  ever  sun  shone  on — 
A  red,  red  face  has  she  : 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
I'd  lay  me  doon  and  dee." 

He  got  better  ;  Mrs.  Doolittle's  face  was  washed  ;  Mary  Ann 
was  discharged  at  the  police  court  and  reinstalled  in  the  Doolittle 
kitchen.  And  they  do  say  that  Mrs,  Doolittle's  complexion — but 
then,  that  is  mere  gossip. 


THE  TROUBLE  AT  THE  IVHITE  WITCH 


BY    C.     ROSS    FRAME. 

HE  setting  sun  cast  a  yellow  glare  over  the  rail- 
way buildings  at  Summit  Junction,  burnishing 
the  snow  lying  in  the  mountain  crevices  into 
streaks  and  bands  of  gold.  Summit  consisted  of 
the  station  yard  with  its  sheds  and  tank,  cling- 
ing to  a  giant  shelf  of  rock  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  a  short  siding,  leading  into  the  White  Witch 
Mine. 

As  the  Overland  train  from  the  east,  neared 
Summit,  James  Walcott,  M.  E.,  read  once  again 
the  letters  of  instruction  which  had  brought  him  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  far  west,  there  to  investigate  certain  difficulties 
which  beset  the  once  dividend-paying  White  Witch  Mine.  The 
contents  of  the  letters  had  grown  tolerably  familiar  ;  the  concluding 
paragraphs  read  thus : 

"The  Manager's  letter  gives  you  all  the  information  we  have. 
With  respect  to  McDonald,  he  is  a  first  rate  man  to  run  a  mine 
under  ordinary  conditions.  With  other  mines  he  has  given  us  com- 
plete satisfaction,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  initiative  enough  to 
grapple  with  new  or  extraordinary  conditions.  He  is,  j'ou  will 
understand,  a  mine  manager,  but  not  an  engineer.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  rascality  among  his  crew\  I  quote  from  his 
last  report  as  follows  : 

'In  fact  I  can  offer  no  plausible  explanation.  Against  all  rea- 
sonable expectation  the  water  has  come  again  into  the  shaft. 
Pumping  will  get  it  practically  dry,  and  then  all  at  once  the  shaft 
fills  up  again  and  the  results  as  j'ou  will  have  noticed  are  very 
unprofitable.'  " 

The  engine  gasped  and  panted  up  the  last  stretch  to  the  station, 
the  whistle  awakening  echoes  among  the  vast  snow-covered  peaks, 
and  V/alcott  gathered  up  his  belongings  in  preparation  for  departure. 
A  short  time  later  he  sat  in  the  combined  office  and  bunk-house 
of  the  Manager  of  the  White  Witch  Mine.  McDonald,  relieved 
by  the  presence  of  a  keener  mind,  detailed  the  history  of  the  mine. 
The  pine  table  before  them  was  spread  with  plans,  and  the  light 
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from  the  smoky,  kerosene  lamp  revealed  the  strong  characteristics 
of  the  two  faces  poring  over  the  papers — the  manager  anxious, 
perplexed  and  worried  ;  the  engineer  keen,  alert  and  attentive. 

McDonald  continued — "I  see  no  way  of  preventing  the  trouble 
and  I  cannot  find  how  or  from  where  the  water  comes.  The  new 
shaft  is  now  fifteen  feet  deeper  than  the  old  one,  but  there  is  no 
connection  between  them,  the  old  one  as  you  see,  lying  farther  down 
the  hill.  Laffin  says  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  for  the  water  to 
come  from  it." 

"Lafiin  ?" 

"He's  a  miner  I've  had  two  years.  He  w^as  away  up  engineer 
once,  but  went  to  the  dogs.  He's  kept  straight  for  the  past  year 
and  has  worried  as  much  about  this  thing  as  I  have.  I  thought  he 
would  know  as  much  about  the  conditions  here  as  any  man  the 
Company  could  send.  No  oifence.  Beside  Laffin  I  have  one  other 
good  man,  Lopez,  from  the  Horseshoe  people  ;  LaflBn  got  him. 
There  are  several  no  account  white  men,  and  the  remainder  are 
Chinese." 

"Chinese!  I  rather  fancy  the  gentle  heathen  myself,"  said 
Walcott  with  a  laugh.  "My  father  was  in  the  consular  service,  in 
China,  when  I  was  a  lad  and  I  used  their  lingo  more  than  Eng- 
lish in  those  days.     They  seem  to  be  having  a  jubilation  to-night." 

"Yes,  to-day's  their  New  Year  and  not  a  stroke  of  work  to  be 
got  out  of  them.  They  make  all  this  plagued  racket  to  scare  away 
the  evil  spirits,  so  that  they  can  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  get 
ahead  of  the  Old  Boy  on  the  first  day  of  their  New  Year.  Laffin 
and  Lopez  are  going  down  this  evening.  They  will  likely  drop  in 
soon." 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  the  door  opened  and  two  men 
walked  in.  Something  in  Laffin's  appearance,  particularly  his 
shifty  eyes,  brought  certain  words  of  tlie  President's  letter  vividly 
to  Walcott's  mind. 

After  the  introductions,  Laffin  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
newcomer  to  accompany  them  and  witness  a  Celestial  celebration. 
"Something  you  won't  see  in  the  east,"  he  added. 

Summit  Chinatown  lay  in  the  ravine  below  the  mine,  and  a 
winding  path  led  down  to  the  shacks. 

The  Celestials  displayed  their  banquet  room,  gaily  decorated 
with  odd-shaped  lanterns  and  peacocks'  feathers  and  Chinese  gods, 
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the  fragrant  odor  of  joss  sticks  pervaded  the  atmosphere  while  a 
long  table  was  spread  with  bon-bons,  sweetmeats,  little  cups  of 
sanshii  and  saki  and  various  culinary  atrocities  peculiar  to  their 
nation. 

A  greeting  in  Chinese  was  on  Walcott's  lips  but  he  checked  it 
suddenly. 

"Is  this  the  man  ?"  said  a  Chinaman  in  the  language  familiar 
to  his  boyhood. 

"Yes,  Bossy  man  says  give  him  big  dose.  Keep  him  long  time 
quiet." 

A  curious  gleam  shone  in  Walcott's  eyes,  as  with  a  smile  he 
accepted  the  proffered  glass  of  saki.  He  knew  there  was  enough 
of  the  stuff  to  render  him  oblivious  to  all  events  for  many  hours. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  din,  a  crackling  and  explod- 
ing of  fire  crackers,  followed  by  a  dull,  red  glare. 

"Look  !  "  shouted  Walcott,  in  great  excitement,  "a  shack's  on 
fire!" 

In  an  instant  every  head  was  turned  and  when  the  glare  died 
down  and  LafHn  looked  again  he  smiled  to  see  the  empty  glass  in 
Walcott's  hand.  And  Walcott,  as  he  felt  the  stuff  soaking  through 
his  shirt  sleeve  smiled  also. 

The  potent  effects  of  this  particular  brewing  of  saki  soon 
became  evident  in  the  apparent  drowsiness  and  disinclination  for 
effort  on  the  part  of  Walcott. 

The  beating  of  drums  and  sounds  of  hilarity  rose  high  above 
the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  pines  ;  fiery  rockets  sped  upward 
through  the  dense  blackness  of  the  ravine. 

In  a  corner  of  the  shack  lay  Walcott,  to  all  appearances  in  a 
drunken  stupor.  Near  him  squatted  four  or  five  particularly  unat- 
tractive Chinamen.  They  chattered  excitedly,  and  not  a  word 
escaped  the  ears  of  their  motionless  guest. 

"Neat  little  plan,  this.  Ingenious  beggar,  Laffin,"  ran 
his  silent  comment.  "Pipe  leading  from  a  mountain  torrent  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  mountain,  where  it  empties  into  the  ravine, 
led  through  the  old  shaft,  just  below  its  usual  water  level,  and  the 
opening  concealed  somewhere  near  the  bottom  of  the  new  shaft ; 
water  turned  off  and  on  with  greatest  ease  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
admirable  Laffin.  The  two  worthies  are  now  arranging  things  to 
look  pretty  and  innocent  for  the  tenderfoot  to-morrow.  Lucky 
thing  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  yellow  man's  talkee,  talkee.' 
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Revolver  shots  aud  a  louder  clamor  than  usual  drew  the  China- 
men to  their  feet  and  out  to  take  part  in  the  melee. 

Slowly  and  with  the  utmost  caution  Walcott  crept  across  the 
floor,  dropped  lightly  from  the  window  at  the  back  of  the  shack 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Half  an  hour  later,  McDonald  was  startled  by  a  quick  tapping 
at  the  office  window.  A  moment  afterwards  a  dishevelled  figure 
stood  before  him  in  the  doorway. 

"I  couldn't  find  your  confound  path.  It's  taken  an  age  to  get 
here,"  he  panted. 

"But  Where's  Laffin  ?  " 
"Baffin!" 

Five  minutes  put  McDonald  in  possession  of  unsuspected  facts 
regarding  his  mine  and  his  trusty  men. 
"But  why,  what  for  ?  " 

"Well,  when  things  got  bad  enough  and  the  Company  dropped 
the  mine,  then  the  noble  Laffin  gets  his  innings.  It's  an  old  enough 
game  ;  non-paying  mines  are  cheap  ! ' ' 

McDonald's  face  was  grey  with  passion. 

"You  think  they  are  at  the  mine  now  ?  Then  we'll  get  there 
too.  We'll  see  whose  ahead  of  the  game  in  this  transaction."  As 
he  spoke  he  slipped  a  brace  of  revolvers  into  his  belt  and  provided 
similar  weapons  for  Walcott. 

"You  intend  taking  the  law  into  your  own  hands?  " 
"I  don't  take  any  risks." 

It  was  in  the  still  and  quiet  of  the  grey  dawn  that  the  two  men 
set  out  for  the  mine.  The  flutter  of  birds  in  the  branches  and  the 
swift  scurrying  of  a  squirrel  across  their  path  w^ere  the  only  signs 
of  life  on  the  white  mountain  side.  Down  in  the  ravine  the  China- 
men were  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  debauch. 

The  spell  of  the  wide,  white  stillness  crept  into  the  heart  of 

Walcott. 

"Seems  a  pity  to  have  a  row,"    he  said  hesitatingly — "it's  so 

quiet,  you  know  and  so  big — " 

"I'll  make  it  quiet  enough  for  one  man,  you  can  lay  your 
money  on  that,"  growled  McDonald. 

No  sound  came  from  the  shaft  house  as  they  approached  it  and 
McDonald  flung  open  the  door. 

As  they  stood  io  the  doorway  a  long  red  ray  of  the  sunrise 
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streamed  in  behind  them  ;  it  fell  upon  the  motionless  figures  of  two 
Chinamen,  lying  close  by  the  windlass. 

"Confound  their  celebrations,"  said  McDonald,  as  he  shook  and 
buffeted  the  nearest  man  into  semi-consciousness. 

"Where  is  Bossy  man  ? ' ' 

"Bossy  man — two — down  mine  velly  long  time." 

The  Chinaman  was  right.  "Bossy  men,"  of  their  own 
strength,  were  not  likely  soon  to  leave  the  mine.  They  had  gone 
down  and  evidently  removed  the  first  section  of  pipe  from  its  place  of 
concealment  in  the  shaft.  While  they  worked,  the  Chinamen  at  the 
windlass  had  proceeded  to  industriously  continue  their  celebration- 
At  the  signal  from  below  they  had  instinctively  hoisted  the  heavy 
bucket  load  with  pipe,  nearly  to  the  top — then,  overcome  by  drunken 
torpor,  their  hands  had  relaxed  their  hold.  The  men  below  must 
have  been  killed  instantly  and  as  Walcott  turned  from  the  ghastly 
night  and  strode  down  the  ragged  path,  the  light  from  the  east  fell 
upon  every  mountain  peak  and  slope  and  lit  them  and  all  the  world 
in  a  fearful,  crimson  glow. 
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BY    "BERT   THORNE." 


^^^SED  to  be  Recording  Steward  of  our  church,  Si  did. 
But  that  was 'way  on  in  the  story."  Uncle  Norn's 
stared  up  through  the  apple-branches  at  a  flock  of 
blackbirds  going  south. 

"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  some  men' re  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths  and  others  come  into 
the  world  just  naturally  yelling  for  one.  That  was 
Si's  sort — meaner' n  a  mule.  Saved  and  screwed  and  scraped  his 
way  clear  through  this  life  and  tried  to  go  to  Heaven  on  a  twent)'- 
cent  piece,  he  did." 

Uncle  Norris  chuckled.  "  My,  don't  I  remember  the  way  he'd 
start  up:  '  Were  all  the  realm  of  Nature  mine  '  when  the  collection 
plate  came  round  !  He'd  sit  back  and  sing  with  his  eyes  shut  and 
the  nearer  the  usher  came  the  farther  up  he'd  go  into  the  "heavenlies" 
and  the  tighter  he'd  glue  his  eyes.  And  that  was  when  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  church,  too. 

"  Well,  when  he  was  young  he'd  married  a  girl  by  the  name 
of  Preston — Jennie  Preston — pretty  girl,  dad  said,  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair — she  was  the  '  clinging-vine '  sort,  you  know.  She 
didn't  like  his  ways  at  first,  but  he  ground  her  into  it,  poor  soul, 
till  she  was  as  bad  as  he  was.  When  they  kept  store  at  Cook's 
Corners,  the  neighbors  used  to  say  she  had  a  board  with  a  hole  in 
it  and  all  the  eggs  that  were  too  big  to  go  through  there  she  kept 
for  the  house — the  rest  she  sold  at  top-notch  market  price,  too, 
frills  and  all. 

"Mother  went  there  once  for  a  pound  of  raisins.  She  said 
Mrs.  Simpkins  dumped  'em  in  pretty  liberally  at  first,  then,  as  it  came 
nearer  the  pound  she  put  'em  in  two  at  a  time,  then,  one  by  one — 
slower' n  church  music.  She  was  mighty  close,  poor  thing,  but 
she'd  give  mother  every  last  raisin  that  was  hers.  'Last,  she  had 
it  almost  to  a  hair — took  one  little  mite  up  and  dropped  it  in  ;  took 
it  out  ;  put  it  in  again  ;  took  it  out  and  cut  it  in  two  and  put  in 
half!" 
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"  How  perfectly  dreadful,  Uncle  Xorris  !"  cried  Elsie.  "  What 
did  your  mother  do?" 

"Just  what  you'd  ha'  done — pitied  her.  Don't  you  ever  go 
an'  marry  a  skin-flint,  Elsie." 

"  I  suppose  she  was  wretchedly  dressed,  poor  creature,"  I  ven- 
tured,— "rusty  black  alpaca  or  something." 

"Ex-act-ly,"  said  Uncle  Norris,  picking  up  a  twig  and  starting 
to  whittle  at  it  thoughtfully,  "  so  she  was.  Perfectly  plain  waist 
done  up  the  front  with  black  shiney  buttons.  Mother  said  she'd 
worn  the  same  bonnet  ten  years  and  the  same  old  brown  shawl. 

"Well,  times  changed  and  Si  skimped  himself  and  Mrs.  Si  into 
being  the  richest  folks  in  the  church.  Then  one  day  her  sister 
came  up  and  took  her  off  to  East  Port  to  stay  a  while — must  ha' 
paid  the  ticket ;  goodness  knows  he  never  would  have.  She  was 
delicate,  Mrs.  Simpkins  was.  They'd  had  ever  so  many  scares  she 
was  dying. 

"  But  one  day  Si  got  a  telegram  she  was  sure  enough  going 
and  when  he'd  made  out  'twas  really  so — why  off  he  went  to  arrange 
about  the  funeral  before  he  started  to  East  Port." 

"  How  horribly  cold-blooded  !"  cried  Elsie. 

"  I  guess  he  was  afraid  they'd  spend  too  much  if  he  wasn't  on 
hand,"  said  Uncle  Xorris,  squinting  thoughtfully  at  his  twig. 
"Well,  he  went  to  Joe  Small's  for  a  coffin.  Dad  used  to  love  to 
tell  the  yarn  ;  Joe  told  him. 

"Si  came  in — prayer-meeting  face  on.  Joe'd  heard  at  the 
Post  Office  so  he  got  out  his  best  line — silver  handles,  silk-lined, 
polished  like  a  mirror.  '  Yes,  sir^  he  says,  '  mighty  nice  coffin,  sir 
— sixty  dollars,' 

"  Well  Si  was  rather  taken  aback  with  that  ;  never  bought  a 
coffin  before  and  didn't  know  the  outlay. 

"  '  iir — Joe,'  he  says,  '  don't  you  think  that's  a  lot  of  money 
to  put  in  the  ground — an  unpardonable  extravagance?"  That  was 
a  great  expression  of  his-' unpardonable  extravagance,'  "  said  Uncle 
Norris,  musingly. 

"  'Well,  sir,'  says  Joe,  '  maybe  you're  right  sir,  maybe  you're 
right.  Here  you  are,  sir — real  good  quality — forty-five  dollars,  sir.' 
Si  looked  at  that  and  thumped  the  side  of  it  and  felt  the  silk — said 
it  was  cotton  one  way,  and  asked  to  see  something  else.  So  Joe 
showed  him  one  thing  after  another  till  there  was  nothing  cheaper 
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left  except  the  pine  boxes  they  put  paupers  in.  Si  couldn't  stand 
that— maybe  he  thought  'twould  hurt  his  business,  so  he  up  and 
asked  Joe  if  he  hadn't  something  in  a  good  coffin  but  a  trifle  shop- 
worn. 

"So  Joe  rooted  out  one  he'd  had  three  years— couldn't  sell  it 
because  it  had  a  crack  in  the  lid.  He  offered  him  that  at  twenty- 
five  but  Si  beat  him  down  and  got  it  for  eighteen-fifty.  Then  he 
set  off  for  East  Port,  saying  he'd  send  for  it  when  it  was  needed." 

' '  And  he  buried  his  wife  in  a  cracked  coffin  V '  Elsie  sat  up 
straight  in  horrified  indignation. 

"  No,  he  didn't,"  Uncle  Norris  chuckled,  "that's  just  the  joke 
of  it.     She  got  better  ! 

"But  that  isn't  all.  When  she  and  Si  got  home  again,  Joe 
dropped  in  one  morning  and  asked  what  Mr.  Simpkins  wanted  done 
with  that  cofiin  of  his.  '  Course,  Si  said  he  didn't  want  it.  Then 
Joe  grinned.  Well,  he  said,  in  that  sweet  way  of  his  that  meant 
business,  Mr.  Simpkins  needn't  use  his  coffin  if  he  didn't  want  to, 
but  at  least  he'd  got  to  pay  for  it.  Si  refu.sed  up  and  down.  Joe 
grinned  again.  'For  you  see,'  he  said,  'I've  got  witnesses  to  prove 
my  story  and  unless  you  buy  your  coffin — eighteen-fifty  bargain, 
cracked  lid,  ripped  silk  and  all— by  Heaven,  I'll  have  it  all  over 
town  by  night  !' 

"And  what  did  he  do  ?  Die,  so's  to  made  use  of  it  ?  "  I  asked, 
irreverently. 

"No,  not  quite,"  said  Uncle  Norris,  "but  he  said  since  he'd 
got  \.o  pay  for  it,  he  might's  well  have  it.  So  Joe  sent  it  up  and  the 
Simpkins  put  it  in  their  attic  to  keep  dried  apples  in.  My  mother 
saw  it  there.  She  said  she  wished  'twas  where  more  girls  could  see 
it  so's  they'd  never  marry  skin-flints." 

"And  was  she  buried  in  it  at  last,  or  was  he  ?  "   asked  Elsie. 

Uncle  Norris  watched  a  little  white  cloud  sail  across  the  sky 
between  the  branches.  "No,"  he  said  slowly,  "neither  of  them. 
They  were  both  killed  in  a  railway  accident  two  hundred  miles 
from  home." 


HEAT. 


ROM  PLAINS  that  reel  to  southward,  dim, 

The  road  runs  by  me  white  and  bare  ; 
Up  the  steep  hill  it  seems  to  swim 

Beyond,  and  melt  into  the  glare. 
Upward  half-way,  or  it  may  be 

Nearer  the  summit,  slowly  steals 
A  hay-cart,  moving  dustily 

With  idly  clacking  wheels. 

By  his  cart's  side  the  wagoner 

Is  slouching  slowly  at  his  ease. 
Half -hidden  in  the  windless  blur 

Of  white  dust  puffing  to  his  knees. 
This  wagon  on  the  height  above, 

From  sky  to  sky  on  either  hand, 
Is  the  sole  thing  that  seems  to  move 

In  all  the  heat-held  land. 


Beyond  me  in  the  fields  the  sun 

Soaks  in  the  grass  and  hath  his  will  ; 
I  count  the  marguerites  one  by  one  ; 

Even  the  buttercups  are  still. 
On  the  brook  yonder  not  a  breath 

Disturbs  the  spider  or  the  midge. 
The  water-bugs  draw  close  beneath 

The  cool  gloom  of  the  bridge. 

Where  the  far  elm-tree  shadows  flood 

Dark  patches  in  the  burning  grass. 
The  cows,  each  with  her  peaceful  cud, 

Lie  waiting  for  the  heat  to  pass. 
From  somewhere  on  the  slope  near  by 

Into  the  pale  depth  of  the  noon 
A  wandering  thrush  slides  leisurely 

His  thin  revolving  tune. 
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In  intervals  of  dreams  I  hear 

The  cricket  from  the  droughty  ground  ; 
The  grasshoppers  spin  into  mine  ear 

A  small  innumerable  sound. 
I  lift  mine  eyes  sometimes  to  gaze, 

The  turning  sky-line  blinds  my  sight  : 
The  woods  far  off  are  blue  with  haze  : 

The  hills  are  drenched  in  light. 

And  yet  to  me  not  this  or  that 

Is  always  sharp  or  always  sweet ; 
In  the  sloped  shadow  of  my  hat 

I  lean  at  rest  and  drain  the  heat ; 
Nay  more,  I  think  some  blessed  power 

Hath  brought  me  wandering  idly  here, 
In  the  full  fragrance  of  this  hour 

My  thoughts  grow  keen  and  clear. 

— Archibedd  Latnpman. 
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AMOS  SMITH,  ILDiTORiAL  WRITERS 

(PRIZE  STORY) 
BY    HUBERT    MCBEAN   JOHNSTON. 

UD  SEARS  told  me  about  it.  Bud,  although 
he  didn't  cast  a  very  heavy  shadow,  was  one  of 
the  risin'  young  legal  lights  down  in  Owassa  at 
the  time  and  naturally  sav/  the  case  from  every 
aspect. 

"  I  expect  if  you  was  to  sift  it  right  down," 
says  Bud,  "  you'd  find  it  really  all  began  in  Sam 
Eggleston  having  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
Andy  Worsley.  You  see,  Sam  argued  that  no 
decent  pack  of  cards  ought  to  contain  more  'n 
four  aces  ;  so,  when  Andy  playin'  a  fifth,  drops  out  an  ace  of  hearts 
that  I  had  put  on  the  first  trick,  it  naturally  left  some  room  for 
discussion  to  a  man  of  Sam's  peculiar  beliefs.  Bein'  a  fellow  who 
nev^er  left  till  to-morrow  what  could  be  done  to-day,  Sam  just  let  day- 
light into  Andy  in  three  places  and  left  the  room  with  a  stately 
tread  and  walking  backward.  It  w^ouldn't  have  made  much  dif- 
ference about  the  daylight  only  he  happened  to  get  some  lead  in 
along  with  it.  It  was  much  more  on  account  of  the  lead  than  the 
daylight  that  they  locked  him  up. 

' '  I  suppose  it  was  a  matter  of  maybe  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
they'd  put  Sam  in,  that  the  jail  caught  fire  and  burned  down. 
Although  we  all  had  a  sneakin'  belief  that  fire  and  brimstone  'ud 
be  the  ultimate  end  of  Sam's  spiritual  section,  the  sheriflF, — old 
Jones  was  sheriff  then, —  was  considerable  worried  that  Sam  'ud  be 
burnt  before  they  could  get  him  out,  and  that  the  law  wouldn't 
have  its  chance  of  sentencing  him  to  it  legally  and  in  due  form. 
But  Sam  was  rescued  all  right ;  he  always  was  a  luckj^  chap.  Then, 
the  jail  bein'  gone,  they'd  no  place  to  put  him  ;  so  what's  Jones 
do  but  go  down  to  an  empty  freight  car  that's  standin'  on  the  sidin' 
and  lock  Sam  up  in  there.  Knowin'  Sam  w^asn't  at  all  shy  on 
friends  in  Owassa  and  bein'  afraid  some  of  them  'ud  slide  down 
and  help  him  take  parley- voo  leave,  Jones  didn't  tell  a  soul  where 
he'd  put  him,  intendin'  to  take  him  down  to  Southwark  in  the 
mornin'.     Then,   as  was  natural,  the  unexpected  had  to  happen. 
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Along  toward  morniu',  a  traiu-crew  that  didn't  know  it  was  carry- 
ing away  a  county  institution,  hitched  up  to  the  car  and  along  with 
several  others,  left  town  with  it. 

"  The  posse  comitus  that  went  on  the  hunt  for  the  j.iil,  re- 
turned after  a  couple  of  days'  careful  search  for  the  peripatetic  lock- 
up, with  nothin'  to  show.  Old  Jones  hadn't  taken  the  number  of 
the  car  and  of  course  the  railroad  couldn't  do  nothin'.  Even  the 
spot  where  it  stood  was  lost ;  for  when  the  posse  went  to  view  that 
before  makin'  their  report,  they  found  the  whole  track  was  coated 
wiih  ferric  oxide  equally  and  indiscriminately  and  that  there  was 
no  clue  to  its  exact  location. 

"  Well,  those  are  only  details  and  merely  belong  to  the  pre- 
face of  the  yarn  itself ;  but  they  serve  to  show  from  what  small 
beginnings  big  troubles  grow  and  give  one  some  idea  of  how  great 
international  wars  start.  After  Sam'd  left  town,  travellin'  alone 
in  his  private  coach  similar  to  a  railroad  magnate,  there  was  con- 
siderable talk  among  leadiu'  citizens  as  to  who  was  actually  respon- 
sible. It  was  here  that  Amos  Smith  got  mixed  up  and,  as  Amos 
and  I  had  gone  through  law-school  together  and  were  roomiu'  in 
the  same  house  at  the  time,  he  kept  me  posted  about  it  as  it  went 
along. 

"The  day  before  the  Recorder  came  out,  Amos  was  walkin' 
down  the  street  when  who  should  he  run  plump  into  but  little 
McHenry  that  owned  the  paper. 

"  'McHenry,'  says  Amos,  looking  as  wise  as  an  owl  and  as 
heavy  as  only  a  very  young  lawyer  tryin'  to  create  an  impression 
of  profound  wisdom,  is  able  ;  '  McHenry,'  says  he,  '  I  hope  you'll 
have  somethin'  to  say  to-morrow  about  this  disgraceful  happenin' 
in  our  midst.' 

"  Now,  while  McHenry  was  a  pompous  little  duck  who  fitted  his 
clothes  as  though  he'd  been  melted  and  poured  into  them  or  else 
bought  his  glov^e  powder  hy  the  barrel,  he  wasn't  very  strong  on 
grey  matter  or  the  writin'  line  and  while  Amos  was  speakiu'  to 
him,  he  got  seized  with  a  bright  idea. 

"  'Smith,'  says  he  with  an  eye  to  good  copy,  'I'd  like  to  be 
able  to  publish  your  opinion  on  this  thing.  As  a  member, — and  I 
might  add,  an  honor, — of  and  to  the  legal  profession,  I  feel  that 
anything  you  would  say  in  such  a  delicate  situation,  would  carry 
considerable  more  weight  than  whole  pages  of  ray  stuft.' 
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"  Semaphorically  speakin',  Amos  pushed  the  front  of  his  shirt 
together  where  the  swellin's  of  pride  had  bulged  it  apart,  and  pon- 
dered heavily. 

"  'Do  you  mean  for  me  to  write  the  editorial  ?'  says  he. 

"  'Sure  !'  answers  McHenry  who  hadn't  meant  any  such  thing 
and  who  had  only  hoped  to  get  a  few  sticks  of  ' '  letter  to  the  editor  ' ' 
stuff  that  would  save  him  a  little  work.  'Sure!'  he  says  seein' 
Amos  writin'  the  editorial  and  him  saved  all  the  bother. 

"  So  Amos  wrote  the  editorial.  That  would  have  been  all  right 
too  if  he  hadn't  clean  forgotten  that  old  Jones  was  likely  to  get 
sore  at  bein'  roasted.  I  reckon  mayht  it  does  make  a  man  feel  a 
bit  uppish  to  be  spoked  of  as  *  aged  incompetence. '  I  daresay  I 
wouldn't  have  liked  it  myself. 

"Next  niorniu'  Amos  had  no  morn'n  commenced  to  open  his 
mail, — the  which  consisted  of  two  new.spapers  and  a  letter  from  his 
best  girl, — when  in  waltzes  old  Jones.  His  face  was  red  and  his 
hat  was  on  the  back  of  his  head.  His  last  shave  had  belonged  to  a 
vintage  far  enough  back  to  make  him  look  like  the  bounie  briar 
bush  itself  and  you  bet  he  was  mad.  He  was  carrj-ing  a  fat  stick 
in  one  hand  and  a  copy  of  the  Recorder  in  the  other  and,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  Amos  commenced  to  wonder  how  dusty  it  was  in 
behind  the  desk. 

"  'This  villainous  rag, — this  infamous  sheet,  sir,'  sputtered 
the  old  fellow.  "That  impudent  pup,  McHenry,  has  had  the  in- 
fernal gall  to  refer  to  me  as  "  aged  incompetence."  "  Aged  incom- 
petence ;  "  yes  sir,  that's  what  I  said.  I'm  goin'  to  sue  him  for 
libel,  sir.  I'll  make  him  pay  a  thousand  dollars  a  letter  for  those 
w^ords,  sir  !' 

"  Then  Amos  commenced  to  see  how  the  land  lay  and  that  old 
Jones  had  come  to  consult  him  professionally. 

"  'Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Jones,'  says  he  blandly  wavin'  it  aside  for  a 
mere  nothin',  'twaddle  and  newspaper  talk.  Everybody  knows 
you  and  knows  how  utterly  silly  it  is.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  let  it 
pass  and  say  nothin'  about  it.  A  man  that  wrestles  with  a  sweep, 
you  know,  is  alwaj-s  bound  to  get  smut  on  him.  It's  not  worth 
botherin'   about.' 

"  'Well,'  says  old  Jones  coolin'  off  some,  '  then  if  I  don't  sue 
him,  we'll  have  to  get  the  Observer  to  answer  him.  The  Observer 
's  a  friend  of  mine  and  anywa^',  there's  nothin'  they'd  like  better 
'u  a  chance  to  roast  McHenry.' 
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"'That's  right,'  answers  Amos  suavely,  'that's  the  easiest 
way,  and  after  all,  the  most  dignified.  A  good,  strong  editorial 
will  fix  the  Recorder.' 

By  this  time,  old  Jones  had  quite  taken  hold  of  the  idea. 

"  'Go  ahead  then,'  says  he  ;  'you're  my  lawyer.  You  go  and 
fix  it  up  with  them  and  send  me  the  bill.' 

' '  So  Amos  goes  up  to  Bill  Wallace  who  owned  the  Observer  and 
tells  him  what  he  wants. 

"  'Sure  !'  says  Bill,  '  but  I  hardly  know  just  what  the  old  boy 
would  like  us  to  say.  You're  his  lawyer  ;  hadn't  you  better  fix  it 
up  and  we'll  print  anythin'  you  say  is  right.' 

Amos  looked  as  solemn  as  a  sinner  on  judgment  day. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  write  an  editorial  ?"  asks  he  innocently. 

"  'Sure  !'  says  Bill.      '  Sure  j^ou  can.     They're  not  hard  to  do. ' 

"The  editorial  that  Amos  wrote  certainly  confirmed  Bill's  entire 
confidence  in  his  literary  ability.  It  was  hot  stuff  all  the  way 
through  and  he  roasted  his  own  maiden  effort  in  the  Recorder  to  a 
turn.  When  he  ran  out  of  amateur  cuss- words  to  use,  I  sat  back 
and  helped  him.  '  Scatter-brained,  white-livered  ninny  ;  '  sim- 
pering nincompoop  and  puny  potterer ;  molly-coddle  making 
mountains  out  of  mole-hills  ; '  and  '  blithering  belier  suffering  from 
buboes  on  the  brain '  were  among  the  more  choice  of  the  epithets 
we  hurled.  After  we  had  finished  the  effusion,  we  wondered  if 
Bill  would  publish  it  and,  if  he  did,  how  much  blue-pencil  serum 
he  would  innoculate  into  it  first.  Amos  had  warned  him  that  it 
would  have  to  appear  without  a  signature  and  as  the  work  of  the 
editor  of  the  paper  or  else  it  wouldn't  be  any  good.  But  Bill 
thought  it  was  fine  and  set  it  at  the  head  of  his  editorial  with  double 
leads  all  the  way  through, 

"  'Say,'  says  Bill,  '  will  I  take  the  credit  for  that  ?  You  just 
bet  I  will.  You  fellows  don't  think,  do  you,  that  if  I  could  write 
stuff  like  that,  that  I'd  be  publishing  the  Observer  V 

"  We  didn't  think  he  would, — for  long. 

"  About  the  time  the  ink  commenced  to  get  dry  on  that  issue. 
Amos  was  expecting  a  call  from  McHenry,  and  he  wasn't  far  wrong. 
Mac  was  like  a  sparrow  on  a  heavily  charged  trolley-wire  and  kept 
bobbing  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and  then  back  again  all  the  time 
he  was  in  the  office. 

"  'Libel  suit  nothing  !'  says  Amos.     '  I'm  not  a  bit  offended.' 
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"  'I  am,'  says  McHcnry.  '  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  or 
not  ;  but  I  was  supposed  to  have  written  that  editorial  and  this  is  a 
direct  insult  to  my  personal  honor.' 

"  'Fudge  !'  answered  Amos  disrespectfully,  '  I'll  write  him 
a  reply  to  it.     You  leave  it  to  me.' 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Amos  and  I  kept  the  thing 
goiu'  every  week  for  about  six  weeks.  Sometimes  we  had  it  in 
one  paper  and  sometimes  we  had  it  in  both  the  same  week.  Some- 
times Amos  'd  write  one  and  I'd  write  the  other  and  other  times 
we'd  work  on  them  both  together.  Every  week  they  got  hotter 
and  hotter.  Amos  wanted  to  cut  the  luridness  a  shade  and  slow 
down  ea.sy  ;  but  neither  Bill  nor  McHenry  'ud  hear  of  it.  They 
had  got  to  be  as  bitter  against  one  another  as  two  cral)-apples. 
Amos,  bein'  afraid  they  would  come  together  in  his  office  some  time, 
had  long  ago  told  both  of  them  that  they  weren't  to  come  near  him 
for  fear  someone  'ud  get  onto  the  game.  Then,  when  he  wanted 
to  .see  either  one,  he  took  to  callin'  on  them  evenin's. 

"But  it  had  to  come  to  a  head  sooner  or  later  and  we  knew  that 
keepin'  it  goin'  was  only  stavin'  off  the  fatal  day.  Finally  one  got 
into  the  Record-'r  that  was  a  bit  hotter  'n  usual.  The  next  day  Bill 
was  after  McHenry  with  a  libel  suit.  He  had  found  Amos  wouldn't 
handle  the  case  and  had  taken  it  to  another  fellow.  Then,  that  same 
day,  McHenry  retaliated  with  a  counter-action  and  before  you'd 
know  where  you  were  at,  there  was  such  a  tangle  that  it  would 
have  taken  half  a  dozen  lawyers  to  roll  up  the  different  skeins  and 
find  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

' '  They  both  knew  one  thing,  however,  and  that  was  that  Amos 
was  their  star  witness.  They  came  to  him  separately  and  told 
him  so. 

"'Bud,'  says  Amos  to  me  that  night,  'I'll  write  'n  let  you 
know  ray  address.' 

'  'It  didn't  take  long  to  wind  the  thing  up  after  that.  It  came  to 
court  in  a  couple  of  daj's.  Bill  and  McHenry  were  both  there 
glarin'  at  one  another  like  a  pair  of  electric  locomotive  headlights. 

"Bill's  side  came  first  and  his  lawyer  called  for  Amos. 

"  'But  Mr.  Smith  is  our  chief  witness,'  put  in  McHenry's 
lawyer.  '  I  object  to  your  callin'  him.  You  can  cross-examine 
him  if  you  like  ;  but  not  until  we  get  through  because  he  belongs 
to  us.' 

"  With  that  Bill  jumps  up. 
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" 'Smith's  wy  witness,'  says  he.  'Why,  he's  the  man  that 
wrote  my  editorials. ' 

"  'W rot&  yonr  editorials?'  asks  McHenry  gettin'  on  his  feet. 
'  How  could  he  vfvitQ your  editorials?     I  tell  you,  he  wrote  mine  !' 

' '  About  that  time  they  had  commenced  to  look  around  for  Amos 
and  found  he  was  missin' .  By  and  by  it  began  to  dawn  on  them 
what  they  were  up  against  and  a  more  sheepish  lookin'  pair  of 
editors,  you  never  saw  in  your  life. 

"  'Bill,'  says  Mac,  sorter  sorrowfully  at  last ;  '  it  was  me  started 
him  goin'  an'  it's  up  to  me.  Let's  all  go  down  street.  The 
Metropole  has  a  room  that's  specially  licensed  to  drown  sorrows 
and  wind  up  law-suits.  Mine's  a  mint-julep.  Name  your  poison, 
gentlemen.' 

"And,  by  the  way,  they've  never  caught  Sam  Bggleston  yet. 
Talk  about  his  departure  rather  died  out  after  that  for  want  of  men- 
tion in  the  papers." 
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A  MATTER  OF  DATES. 

Perhaps  some  of  you've  been  wondering  why  this  number  of 
The  Blue  Jay  is  dated  August,  and  maybe  you've  already  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  post-card  about  it.  Tear  it  up  if  you  have,  for 
our  office  stafif  has  been  quite  busy  lately,  adding  two  months  to  all 
your  subscriptions.  You  see,  The  Blue  Jay  wants  to  be  the  first 
magazine  in  the  field  every  month  after  this,  and  will  be  printed  a 
month  in  advance  of  the  date  on  the  cover,  for  reasons  known  to 
newsdealers,  and  in  order  to  catch  up  the  time,  this  issue  bears  the 
August  date.  The  September  number  will  be  published  on  August 
ist,  and  so  on. 

EDITORIAL   NEEDS 

Verse. 

The  editor  has  decided  that  he  wants  some  briglit  bits  of  verse 
of  the  humorous,  tickle-the-fancy  sort  and  verse  with  a  little  throb 
of  everyday  life  running  through  it.  He  doesn't  want  to  be 
swamped  with  a  lot  of  Araminta  Matilda's  love-sick  languishing, 
nor  with  the  vague  babblings  of  Miss  Smith-Jones  (with  a  hyphen) 
who  has  left  her  painting  and  gone  back  to  her  writing  ;  neither 
will  he  have  anything  to  do  with  dirtj^  little  risque  suggestions,  how- 
ever delicatel)'  presented  b}'  Miss  Snobson  who  attends  all  the  balls, 
and  knows  more  than  she  ought  to  for  a  maiden  of  forty. 
The  verse  The  Blue  Jay  is  looking  for  speaks  in  simple  heart 
echoes  of  the  life  we  are  all  living  together  and  the  funny 
things  that  bring  the  smiles.  If  you  have  anj^  of  this  enjoyment 
you  cannot  send  it  along  too  soon. 

Stories. 

The  Blue  Jay  uses  nothing  but  short  stories  and  verse.  At 
present  the  cupboard  is  bare,  and  we  are  in  the  market  for 
almost  any  kind  of  a  story  that  slaps  the  reader  in  the  face  and 
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makes  him  read  without  a  stop.  We  don't  want  melodrama  and 
night-mare,  but  we  appreciate  strong  action,  human  interest  and 
humor.  If  you  have  anything  full  of  fun,  we  want  it  at  once.  A 
good  love-story  is  always  welcome  if  it  is  fresh  and  free  from  pink- 
tea  talk.  Society  stories  stand  perhaps  the  least  show  of  acceptance, 
but  if  those  are  the  stories  you  write  best,  let  us  see  what  you  have 
to  offer.  We  will  treat  you  promptly  and  courteousl}^  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  contribution  you  send  us. 

The  Blue  Jay  has  been  much  gratified  by  the  reception  last 
month  accorded  "The  Golden  Chariot,"  First  Prize  Story  in  our 
recent  competition,  both  by  unsuccessful  competitors  and  by  readers 
in  general.  The  editor  of  a  well-known  American  magazine  says  : 
"Among  the  unlimited  amount  of  'rubbish'  I  read  every  day,  a 
story  so  strong  and  yet  so  deliciously  simple  and  refreshing  as 
The  Golden  Chariot  is  a  decided  relief."  And  so  it  is  ;  we  will 
have  more  like  it. 

TO  BLUE  JAY  CONTRIBUTORS. 

This  is  an  age  of  literary  mania  and  in  natural  sequence,  advice 
to  young  authors  is  lying  in  puddles  everywhere.  It  is  being  dished 
up  by  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  smart  enough  to  appreciate 
greenhorn  grafting,  pseudonym  "Literary  Bureau."  Most  of  these 
donkeys  are  given  to  making  hungry  reaches  for  things 
and  their  abilitj'  begins  and  ends  in  a  penchant  for  kicking  a  hole 
in  a  purse  of  money.  But  even  the}'  manage  to  give  a  few  crumbs 
of  advice  that  is  mouldy  with  age  and  therefore  sound  advice,  being 
taken  from  some  one  of  a  hundred  or  two  works  on  "How  to  Write 
Short  Stories,"  or  "How  to  Prepare  Manuscript."  What  with 
these  channels,  press  clippings  and  the  editorial  statements  that 
are  to  be  read  on  all  sides,  there  seems  scarcely  to  be  excuse  for  any 
quasi  author  not  knowing  enough  about  the  etiquette  of  editorial 
places  to  stick  suflScient  postage  on  a  manuscript  to  carry  it  into  the 
editor's  presence  without  a  disfigurement  labelled  "Postage  Due" 
or  to  refrain  from  writing  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  if  the  enclosed 
story  is  not  available  the  author  will  send  postage  for  its  return. 

This  has  happened  so  frequently  of  late  that  we  throw  out  the 
hint  to  our  contributors.  Stories  not  fully  postpaid  will  be  returned 
unread,  and  when  return  postage  is  ommitted,  the  contribution 
will  be  cast  into  the  Lost  Manuscript  Drawer,  if  not  acceptable. 
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American  stamps  cannot  be  used  ;  wrap  up  a  nickle  and  enclose, 
that  is  if  Canadian  stamps  are  not  to  be  had. 

We  would  recommend  all  of  our  contributors  who  are  not  f  amil- 
liar  with  "The  Editor,"  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  to 
drop  a  post-card  for  a  sample  copy  without  delay.  It  is  a  magazine 
devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  literary  workers,  and  is  a  help 
that  none  of  you  can  afford  to  be  without.  We  recommend  it  both 
for  your  sake  and  our  own. 

THE    LOST    MANUSCRIPT    DRAWER 

There  are  still  on  hand  a  number  of  manuscripts  which  came 
into  our  possession  when  this  Magazine  was  purchased  from  "The 
Ragg  Pub.  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  last  December.     Authors 
who  recognize  any  of  their  children  in  the  list  of  titles  given  below, 
and  who  wish  to  have  them  back  home  once  more,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  the  necessary  postage.     Here  is  the  roll-call  : 
"Alvaretta." 
"Walton's  Assignment." 
"Over  The  Falls" 
''Watt's  Wonderful  Soap." 
"My  Golden  Vacation." 
"Bumps" 

"A  Question  of  Hearts" 
"Betty" 
("An  Interesting  Invalid." 
(  "lyittle  Miss  Primrose." 

"The  Affections  of  a  Fireman." 
"On  Crusoe  Island" 
"The  Second  Flight  of  Time." 
"The  Handprint  on  the  Clay." 

"No  Title — Pen  name,  "Norma  Black" 

COVER  DESIGNS 

The  results  of  the  Cover  Design  Competition  which  closed  June 
I  St,  will  be  made  known  next  month. 


ADVERTISING  ATTRACTIONS 


VI. 


PRAIRIE  LAI 


With  some 
timber. 
Best  grain 
and  cattle 
land  of 
Northeast- 
em  Assiniboia.  5  families  in  1902,  600  families  in 
1905.  Write  ns  for  map  and  description;  some 
homesteads  left  Cheap  land  on  ten  years'  time. 
Round  trip  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  Canora. 
Assa.,  only  $39.90  on  July  15th. 

SCANDINAVIAN'CANADIAN   LAND    CO. 

24  Merchants  Bank  Bldg^. 
WINNIPEG,  -  MAN. 


FREE! 


ONE  YEAR'S  READING. 

Send  IOC  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  American  Stories,  the  best 
short  story  magazine  published,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  Boy's  Chum  i  year  free. 
You  will  also  receive  one  or  more  popular 
songs  every  month  for  a  year  and  have 
your  name  inserted  in  our  B  |  Q  MAIL 
list.  Also  a  coupon  good  for  a  GOLD 
WATCH.     Allforadime.     Send  to-day 

AMERICAN     STORIES, 

Dept.  M.X.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


TRUMPET  IN  HANDKEROHIEF 


When  some  men 
blow  their  noses  it 
sounds  like  a  trom- 
bone. We  have  all  got 
accustomed  to  those 
queer  noises,  but  now 
the  Trumpet  in  the 
Handkerchief  has 
come  to  torment  us.  It 
s  a  startler  !  A  small 
metal  trumpet  is  in- 
M^^^^'K.  geniously  concealed  in 
-vsv.5  ^^S^fi  ^  handkerchief.  On 
^^^.■iiiS^S—  meeting  your  friends 
or  it  a  party,  after  chatting  awhile  you  careless- 
ly take  out  this  handkerchief  and  proceed  to 
blow  you-  nose.  It's  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thun- 
der. The  ladies  scream,  and  your  male  friends 
will  think  they  heard  the  whistle  of  a  steam  en- 
gine. Everybody  will  put  their  fingers  in  their 
ears  when  they  see  you  going  to  blow  your  nose 
again.  You  can  blame  the  hideous  noise  to  your 
having  a  very  bad  cold,  and  keep  up  the  fun  as 
long  as  you  like. 

Price  of  Trumpet  and  Handkerchief  complete 
only  15  cents,  2  for  25  cents,  mailed  postpaid. 
The  handkerchief  alone  is  well  worth  the  price 
we  ask  for  both,  and  the  trumpet  can  be  removed 
or  attached  to  the  handkerchief  in  a  moment. 

J.  S.  O'HARA,  140  Nassau  St. 
Dept.  10,  Ne-wr  YorR  City. 
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can  cure 
•xour^ 

I  Will  Tell  You,   Free  of  Cost,  Just  What 

I  Used  to  Cure  My  Husband, 

Who  Drank  for  20  Years. 

My  earnest  wish  and  desire  is  that  every  wife,  mother,  sister 
or  daughter  who  has  drunkenness  in  their  homes  may  know  how 
I  rid  my  home  of  this  awful  curse.    For  over  twenty  years  my 
husband  was  a  hard  drinker  and  had  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 
stop,  but  could  not  do  so,  but  about  four  years  ago  when  I  was  well 
nigh  discouraged  and  had  almost  given  up  hope,  success  came  to  me 
and  my  fondest  hopes  were  realized,  i  cured  my  husband  and  he 
has  not  drank  a  drop  since. 

I  know  from  my  own  actual  experience,  just  the  troubles  you  have 
to  contend  with.  I've  been  through  it  all  myself,  and  having  found 
relief  from  my  suffering  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  tell  you  the  means 
I  used  to  bring  about  my  present  happy  state  of  affairs.  My  husband  is 

now  kind,  sober  and  industrious,  and  at  no  time  in  my  married  life  have  I  enjoyed  the 
same  satisfaction  and  pleasure  lam  enjoying  today.  I  feel  certain  you  would  like  to  accom- 
plish the  same  results  and  I  am  sure  you  can  bring  them  about  very  easily,  even  secretly  if 
you  wish.  The  means  are  very  simple  and  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  If  you  are  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  similar  condition  in  your  home,  simply  write  me  and  I  will  tell  you  just 
what  I  did.  Please  do  not  send  me  any  money,  as  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  sell.  I 
have  sent  this  valuable  information  to  thousands,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  gladly 
send  it  to  you  if  you  will  merely  take  the  trouble  to  write  me. 

MRS.  MARGARET  ANDERSON,       -        .        161T  Maple  Ave.,  lIILLBrRN,  NEW  TORK. 
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ADVERTISING  ATTRACTIONS  VII. 


Special   Offer 

To  introduce   quickly   into    every    liome 
we   will    mail  to   any   address     - 

^6c   Wayside    Tales 
Mag'azine 

from  now  until  January  1906, 
(  or  nine  months  )  for  fifty  cents. 
This  Clever  Magazine  contains  125 
pages  of  short,  smart  stories  of 
.  life,  well  pictured. 
For  Sale  by  all  news  dealers. 
Sample    Copy    Free     On    Request. 


WAYSIDE    TALES 
85  RtisH  Street  -  CHica^o,  111. 
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VIII. 


THE 

Ontario 
Accident 
Insurance 
Qompany 


Head  Ottiee.TORONTO 


President 
I^ARRATTJilW.  SMITH,  K.  C,  D.  C.;!,. 

Vice-President  and^Managing  Director 
ARTHUR  I..  EASTMURB 


CAPITAL 
Authorized 
Subscribed 

Paid  up  in  Cash 

Secretary  "^ 

FRANCIS  J.  WGHTBOURN  Reserve  Fund 

Deposit  with  the  Dominion,  $43,523.05 

BUSINESS    TRANSACTED 

Accident,  Accident  and  Sickness  Combined  ;  Employers,    Elevator,   General  and  Public  ^ability 

Workmen's  Collective  ;  Property   Damage. 
The  "Ontario  Accident"  issues  the  most  liberal  Accident  Policy  in  Canada. 


$500,000 

105,000 

60,000 

55.000 


Common 

Sense 

Exterminator 

KILLS 

Roaches,  Bed-bugs 
Rats  and  Mice 


At  All  Dealers  or  Direct  From  Us 
Send  for  Book  of  Testimonials 


COMMON  SENSE  MFG.  CO. 
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ELECTRIC    NECKTIE    PIN. 


A  scientific  novelty 
that  will  please  and 
astonish  your  friends 
To  all  appearance  it 
is  a  handsome  neck- 
tie  pin,  horseshoe 
shape,  studded  with 
seven  beautiful  col- 
ored stones.  A  i)er- 
f  ect  imitation  of  high 
priced  gems.  It  has 
a  delicate  bulb  in  the 
centre.    At  the  back 

of  this  pin  are  two  threads  of  insulated  copper 
wire  which  pass  under  the  vest  and  connect  with 
a  small  Dry  Cell  Battery  in  your  pocket.  At- 
tached to  opposite  end  of  wire  are  two  finger 
plates.  To  produce  an  electric  flash  of  light 
from  breastpin,  you  have  only  to  press  the  finger 
plates  together  and  suddenly  release  them;  to 
produce  a  continuous  light  strong  enough  to  read 
by,  simply  hold  the  plates  together.  Imagine 
the  surprise  of  your  friends  to  see  your  breastpin 
suddenly  aglow  with  fire,  and  as  suddenly  extin- 
guished. 

If  you  want  to  create  a  seHsation  in  your 
neighborhood,  send  for  one  and  astonish  the 
natives.  We  send  printed  instructions  for  adjust- 
ing wires  to  battery,  etc.,  so  as  to  insure  success 
in  every  instance.  Each  Breastpin  with  Dry 
Battery  and  insulated  wire,  packed  in  a  strong 
wooden  box. 

Price  complete  $1.00.  If  sent  by  mail  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  postage. 

J.  .S.  0'HA.R.A,  140  Nassau  St., 
Dept.  19.  New^  YorK  City- 
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Twelve     Roses    Free 


•\ 


-with  every  subscription  to- 


THE    PILGRIM    MAGAZINE 

Don't     you     intend     to    beautify    your    home    and    grounds? 

Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  can  accomplish  this  better 

than  with  a  variety  and  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  ? 

Was  there  ever  an  offer   made   by   any  publication 

that  equals  this  The  Pilgrim  Magazine  offers? 


SPECIAL 

ROSE 

OFFER 

TWELVE     ROSES     FREE 

Perfect  thrifty  plants  of  the  well-known  Hardy 
Ever-Blooming  Rose,   Clothilde   Soupert,   and 

THE  PILGRIM    FOR  ONE  YEAR 

$1 

The  Famous,  Hardy,  Ever^bloomer,  Clothilde  Soupert 

This  Rose  originated  with  Messrs.  Soupert  &  Netting,  of  Lvixembourg 
Belgium.  It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower.  The  flowers  are  large, 
double  and  beautiful  in  form,  with  style  of  the  beautiful  rose,  "  Ball 
of  Snow. "  The  flowers  are  borne  in  sprays,  and  the  color  blends  from  a 
soft  shell-pink  to  a  pure  satiny-white.  Roses  with  both  these  colors  are 
borne  on  the  same  plant  at  the  same  time. 

The  Soupert  Roses  are  exceptionally  fine  for  bedding,  growing  very 
vigorously,  and  blooming  very  freely.  We  have  had  an  expert  make  up 
these  combinations  for  us,  so  we  know  they  are  right,  and  we  are  giving  our 
personal  guarantee  that  each  order  will  be  just  as  we  promise. 

The  Pilgrim  Magazine  is  a  magazine  for  the  home — a  publi- 
cation   for    men,    women    and    children. 

^he    PILGRIM    MAGAZINE 

has  a  greater  variety  and  wider  scope  than  any  other  monthly  periodical 
published.  The  fiction  is  abundant,  and  is  attractively  interesting.  The 
special  articles  are  not  too  heavy,  but  are  decidedly  instructive.  The  fash- 
ions are  original,  and  the  plates  of  styles  are  rich  in  artistic  design.  The 
month's  news  is  concisely  stated  and  intelligently  written.  The  depart- 
ments on  household  economics  and  cookery  are  exceedingly  helpful.  The 
wit  and  humor  are  intensely  pleasing.  THE  PILGRIM  is  a  magazine  of 
instruction  and  entertainment,  and  THE  PILGRIM  pictorially  has  no 
equal. 

Send  One  Dollar  for  a  Year's  Subscription  and 
Twelve  Rose  Plants  Free. 


'^he   Pilgrim  Magazine  Company- 
Battle  CreeK  -  -  MicHi^an 
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HARDING     HALL     COLLEGE 

and    Central    Conservatory     of 
Music    and    Expression 


BOARD    OF 


St.  John  Hyttenrauch 
J.  W.   Fetherston 
A.  D.  Jordan 


MUSICAL    DIRECTORS 

Thomas  Martin 

W.   A.   Bluethner 

E.  W.  Goethe  Quantz 


Roselle  Pococke 
Chas.  E.  Wheeler 
J.  Parnell  Morris 


ADVANTAGES 

The  vStrongest  Musical  Directorate  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  Scholarly  Faculties. 

The  most  Carefully  Outlined  Courses  in  Music  for  A.  C.  C.  M.  and  F.  C.  C.  M.  diplomas 

The  Kurtz  .System  for  Children,  the  most  Scientific  Method  for  Beginners. 

Full  Literary  Course  for  M.   L.  A.  diploma. 

Full  Course  in  Elocution  for  A.  C.  C.   E.   diploma. 

Full  Physical  Course,  Free  Work,  Calisthenics,  F'encing. 

All  the  Incidental  Advantages  of  the  College  and  Conservatory  Associating. 


RE-OPENS  SEPT.  6th. 

J.  J.  BAKER,  M.  A.  Pres. 
LONDON, 


Send  For  Illustrated  Calendar 


CANADA 


R.  P.  BAKER,  Sec.  Treas. 
Phone  1717 
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Special  Summer  Offer 

Send  us  Twenty  Cents  Silver,  and 
we  will  make  you  a  subscriber  of 
The  American  Household  for  one 
yearj  twelve  numbers.   Don't  send  stamps. 

This  is  the  MOST  LIBERAL  OFFER 
ever  made  by  any  Publication 


The 

American 

Household 

is  a 
Standard 

Publication 

of  the 

Highest 

Character 


CONTENTS  OF  JUNE  NUMBER 

Prize  Drawing  by  Sigurd  Schou 

"By  tlie  Waters  of  Merribaw,"  a  Love  story  of  tlie  Canadian  Woods 

"A  Son  of  Joseph,  "  Sliorl  Story 

"At  tfie  Station, "  Siiort  Story 

A  Higlier  Education  Free,  the  Work  of  the  Sunshine  Society 

New  York's  Summer  Amusements.     (Illustrated) 

The  Latest  Fashions,  by  Marion  D.  Wright. 

The  Care  of  the  Skin  and  Hair,  by  Dr.  F.  Whitney  Davis. 

The  Chef  of  the  St.  Regis  and  some  of  his  best  dishes.     (Illustrated) 

The  American    Household 


333  Gramercy  Building 


New  York  City 
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My  Partnierff-|) 

THE  correspondence  school,  with  an  international  re- 
putation— the  Correspondence  Institute  of  America — 
was  founded  and  originated  by  me.  My  first  investment 
was  $1.37 — this  amount  started  the  school.  I  decided  to  take 
in  partners — the  cash  capital  was  then  i.icreased  to  just  $50.00. 
Under  my  direction  the  school  grew  rapidly.  In  one  year 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  taken  in  through  the 
Ignited  States  mails.  I  made  money  from  this  investment — so 
did  my  associates.  Large  dividends  were  paid.  I  believe  I 
can  do  it  again. 

I  am  now  interested  in  another  en- 
terprise. Its  prospects  are  bright — 
large  profits  are  both  possible  and 
probable.  I  am  encouraged.  It  is 
my  intention  to  develop  this  new  un- 
dertaking as  rapidly  as  po.ssible.  I  am 
looking  for  partners — co-operators. 
I  believe  I  have  a  proposition  that  will 
interest  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a 
little  money  to  invest. 

Become  a  stockholder  in  my  latest 
enterprise.  Write  me  for  full  infor- 
mation— if  3^ou  want  quick  action  send 
me     your     remittance      to-day.      My 

business  experience  and  reputation  will  satisfy  you  regarding 
ray  reliabihty.  I  believe  I  can  make  money  for  you.  I  am 
not  promoting  oil  wells,  gold  mines  or  enterprises  of  a  similar 
nature.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  established  business. 
Send  me  your  nanie  and  address  and  I  will  mail  you  the  whole 
story. 

Alt.   F.   Clark. 

((\\Jj     S7  Nassau  St.,  Suite  V,  New  YorR 
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A  Man  From  Maine 

I  was  born  on  a  Maine  farm.  I  have  maile  some  great 
successes  in  business.     My  greatest  throii«li  Co-operation. 

I  took  $l,500  capital,  siipplie<l  by  Farmers.  W Omen, 
Pliysicians,  Clerks,  Clerj,'ynien.  etc.,  in  Hilfa-t.  Maine, 
anil  in  an  honest,  but  very  profitable  liusine..^.  earned  anil 
paidthem  tlirou(.'h  BELFAST  NATIONAL  BANK.  $5.0OO  in 
Cash  diviilenls  in  the  first  six  njonths,  $25,000  in  cash 
diviilenils  within  the  next  year,  ami  in  18  months  1  jiaid 
them  in  round  numbers  $330,000.00  CASH. 

EVERY   $1.    EARNED   $220.00. 

This  is  HISTORY.  Keads  like  a  fairv 
tale  luit  it  is  TRUE,  I  made  poor 
people  rich.  They  helped  me  earn 
the  riches. 

You  must  believe  this  statement  is 
TRUE,  for,  if  I  were  lying,  I  wouldn't 
tell  you  the  place  where  I  earneil  the 
■.1  money,  and  the  BANK  where  it  was  paid. 
T'  I  now  have  a  new  business  of  the 
same  kind,  only  my  field  is  the  world. 
The  diviilinils  must  be  large. 

1  already  haxe  7.000  stoekhohlers 
in  the  U.  S..  Canada.  England,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Sandwich  Islands,  Gibraltar, 
etc.  I  want  a  lew  more.  The  shares 
are  going  fast.  You  can  invest  $1.  or 
$100  monthly  payments,  if  you  wish. 
Itwill  be  safe  and  we  will  make  it  grow, 
Thisisnoget-rich-quickscheme.  I  place 
30  years  of  untarnished  business  record 
behind  that  statement.  I  onlvask  vou 
to  INVESTIGATE.  You  shall  have  all  the 
Proof  Mill  want.  Send  youraddress  on  a 
postal  card.  I  will  send  a  24-page  book, 
•A  GUIDE  TO  FULL  POCKETS.'  FREE, 

Don't  wait  if  you  want  something  better  than  .\nu  ha\e  got. 

E.F.Hanson,        Tu'  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicat'O,  Jll. 


E.  F.  Hanson, 

Kx-Ma>or 

of  Belfast,  Maine 


FREE! 

A  Year's  Subscrip- 
tion to  The  Blue  Jay 
will  be  presented  to 
every  reader  who 
gets  two  friends  to 
subscribe.  It's  easy 
to  do  that.  Just 
try  it. 

Fill  out  the  blank 
below : 


«Ml^^Mff«M^^MffMli^«#«ffW«i^^A0Wti^^M^«Mi^MW 


^NffB^^^tfWtl 


TAe  'Blue  Jay  T^ublishing  Co.,  London,   Ont.,   Canada: 

Gentlemen: —Enclosed  please   find  $1.00    for    "which   enter  the 
follo%>ing  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Thz  Blue  Jay: 

Beginning 


Date. 


' 


I   My  name  and  address  is  : 


Write 
Plainly 


bflM^^^fMM^^^WM^^^fWBM#^««*W«#^M*«M^%#^fflM^^A«aM^kMPWl^ 
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The  Proper  Care  of  the  Teeth 

is  one  of  the  Essentials  of  Personal  Hygiene       I 


A  mouth  full  of  decaying  teeth  is  a  most 
festive  meeting-place  for  ths  germs  of 
disease,  as  well  as  a  most  fertile  soil 
for     the     propagation     of     them. 

Wampole's 
Formolid  Tooth  Paste 

PRESERVES     THE     TEETH 
and    HARDENS    THE    GUMS 

Put  up  in  Collapsible  tubes,  which  retail  at 

TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS 
(25c.)    EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  ONLY 


HENRY    K.    WAMPOLE    &    CO. 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 

Main  Offices  and  Laboratories.    PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Office  and  Laboratory,  TORONTO,  Canada. 


:^ 


^Sherman's 
Luck 

inSuiniuertimemeans 
freedoiu  from  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 

MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 

TOILET 

POWDER 

always  brings  im- 
mediate relief.  Be 
sure  that  you  get 
the  original. 

For  sale  everywhere 
or  bv  in:iil,  25  cents. 
Sample  free. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.  "" 

Newark,  N.J. 

/ 


mi 


t^ 


WiETROPOLlTAN 
TORONTO 
CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 

Literature 


ETROPOLITAN 
)RONTO 


BRARY 

lululC 


